Intractable conflicts cause severe damage to the involved parties and to their 
relations. This damage must be properly addressed in order to ameliorate the 
wellbeing of the rivals and to prevent the re-eruption of conflicts. This book 
describes the first inclusive model to address this damage, a model that 
integrates three processes: the Active Reconciliation process (collaboration 
of the rivals on conflict-related issues, e.g., a bi-national historians commission 
aimed at examining and revising the rivals’ history textbooks in order to reach 
reconciliation), the Passive Reconciliation process (collaboration of the rivals 
on instrumental non-conflict-related issues, e.g., public health or the economy 
- reconciliation is advanced as a by-product), and the Self-Healing process 
(each rival party heals itself independently of its rival). The book theoretically 
describes these processes in detail and considers their mutual relations. To 
that end, empirical examples from the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and other 
conflicts worldwide are provided. The book is relevant to students and scholars 
of international relations, political science, diplomacy, law and conflict studies, 
as well as peace activists and the general public. 
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Intra- and interstate intractable conflicts are prevalent worldwide.' These 
conflicts have a very destructive aftermath: They cause severe wide-scale damage 
- material and psychological - to the involved parties, in addition to the extensive 
casualties. Once the conflicts are resolved by signing peace agreements, the 
conflict damage should be properly addressed in order to heal relations between 
the rival parties and promote sustainable peace.” This book introduces the first 
inclusive model that describes the three main processes for addressing conflict 
damage: an active reconciliation process (ARP), a passive reconciliation process 
(PRP) and a self-healing process (SHP), while discussing interconnections among 
the processes. 

ARP includes collaborative activities related to the conflict practiced by both 
rival parties in order to heal party relations (e.g., an apology expressed by the 
perpetrator, revising history textbooks via joint historian commissions, cultural 
exchanges, operating truth and reconciliation committees, and reparations paid by 
the perpetrator). In the PRP, in contrast, both former rival parties collaborate for 
their own instrumental reasons, not related to the conflict (e.g., environmental, 
economic, and health factors), but as a by-product of this cooperation, their 
relations ameliorate. Lastly, in the SHP, a party heals the damage it suffered 
during the conflict without collaborating with its rival. The word "self" refers 
to the object of the process, the wounded party, as well as stipulating that the 
healing takes place with no cooperation from the opponent (e.g., by establishing 
a chain of psychological clinics for victimized members, by practicing 
commemoration, by renewing damaged infrastructure or by establishing 
democratic institutions). The diagram below describes this model. 


' Some contemporary examples include the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and those in Sudan and Syria, while less 
contemporary examples, though still relevant to this book, include the conflict in the Balkans in the 1990s, the 
1937-1945 China-Japan conflict (It is known as the Sino-Japanese conflict) and the 1939-1945 Korea-Japan 
conflict. 

? After all, how can sustainable peace exist if, for example, a rival party holds such negative emotions or memories 
toward its rival (psychological damage)? Or, as one mother from Rwanda explained, she cannot forgive the 
perpetrators who killed members of her family in the 1994 genocide while her son is still hungry (economic 
damage). Additionally, addressing these damages ameliorates the situation and the wellbeing of the parties, an 
important aim in itself, that indirectly promotes sustainable peace — although the focus of this book is on directly 
promoting sustainable peace. 


Diagram 1 — The Inclusive Model 


ARP 


Third 
Parties 


As we can see in the diagram, the two rival parties (A and B) can separately 
conduct a SHP and/or collaborate via an ARP or PRP; while third parties can be 
involved in each of these three processes. 

As for the structure of the book: part 1 provides a short overview of 
intractable conflicts, their causes, characteristics and consequences. This 
facilitates the conceptual foundation for the following chapters. Parts 2-4 each 
address one of the aforementioned three processes. Specifically, Part 2: Its two 
chapters, 2 and 3, analyze the characteristics of the ARP; while in Part 3: Chapter 
4 provides the general concept of the PRP (using examples from around the 
world), while Chapter 5 implements the PRP in the specific context of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. In Part 4 (Chapter 6) the SHP is discussed, initially as a 
general concept and then its implementation by Israelis-Palestinians from 1948 
until the present. After these three processes are well elaborated upon, Part 5 
(Chapter 7) describes the inclusive model by integrating the three processes, while 
discussing their reciprocal relations. Subsequently, Part 6 describes some of the 
main psychological obstacles in implementing the model, starting with those that 
relate to the collective memory of the conflict. In this context, a first model that 
describes the dynamics of the popular memory of conflict is described, based on 
the first public memory survey conducted among a representative sample of 
Israeli-Jews (Chapter 9). Onwards, chapter 10 discusses the difficulties 
encountered by a revisionist historian, using as a case study, the path of the 
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famous Israeli-Jewish historian, Benny Morris. The following Chapter 11 in Part 
6 describes many factors that lead society members to support the continuation of 
intractable conflicts and resist peaceful resolution and reconciliation, such as 
protected values, national identity, basic needs and the centrality of perceived 
threat. Finally, Chapter 12 in Part 7 summarizes the book and its implications, 
including the ways the suggested model can address the aforementioned 
obstacles. 

Though all three processes have been discussed in the literature (primarily the 
ARP), they have never been integrated into one model. This is problematic since 
the three processes are important, they have been practiced worldwide and they 
are highly interconnected. The current book addresses this lack, using academic 
articles and book chapters that have already been published in prestigious venues, 
in addition to chapters that are published here for the first time. All of the chapters 
have largely been written by the author of the book. Dr. Nets (usually alone, and 
at times with other scholars), using case studies from around the world, with 
partial focus on the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

The book's contribution lies in the fact that it deals with a most central and 
destructive phenomenon, namely, intractable conflicts, while offering the above 
model. Moreover, it includes some of the central articles and book chapters that 
have addressed the APR or that have introduced the other two processes (PRP and 
SHP), as well as the model. Thus, readers will be able to have all of these 
fundamental publications that illuminate this central phenomenon (addressing the 
aftermath of conflicts) in a systematic, diverse and inclusive manner, in one book. 


Designated audience - The book will be of interest to students and scholars of 
international relations, political science, diplomacy, education and law, as well as 
peace and conflict studies, in addition to peace activisits and the general public. 


Wishing you an interesting read, 


Rafi Nets 
Tel Aviv, Israel, 2018 


Part 1 — Introduction 


Chapter 1: Intractable Conflicts - Characteristics and Damage 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


1. General 

Conflicts have various definitions, and the current book chooses the definition 
offered in Chapter 11 of this book that defines a conflict as a situation in which 
two or more parties perceive their goals, intentions and/or actions as 
being mutually incompatible and act in accordance with this 
perception. Conflicts can exist between individuals or between collectives — 
and this book, and thus this chapter, focuses on the collective ones. 


2. The tractable-intractable conflicts' spectrum 


As described in Chapter 11 of this book, collective conflicts are situated on a 
tractable—intractable spectrum. At one end of the spectrum are tractable 
conflicts, which erupt over goals of low importance, are usually not 
violent (or involve low scale violence) and last for a short period of 
time. During such conflicts the parties in dispute view them as being of 


mixed motive nature,” solvable, and are interested in resolving them 
through negotiation. A dispute between countries over a_ specific 
insensitive remark about the other country can exemplify such conflicts. At 
the other end of the spectrum are intractable conflicts that have seven 
main characteristics: (1) Total - they are perceived by the participating 
societies as total — because they consider the goals as existential; (2) 
Violent — they involve physical violence in which society members are 
killed and wounded; (3) Irresolvable - they are perceived by society 
members as irresolvable; (4) Zero-sum — they are perceived as zero- 
sum* in nature; (5) Central — they are central because they greatly 
preoccupy the involved society members and appear continuously on 


3 The mixed motive approach denotes that the parties in conflict realize that their fates are 
interdependent and therefore take into consideration the needs and goals of the other group too. 
4 Zero-sum approach denotes unwillingness by the parties to consider compromises, focus only 
on their own needs and goals, and hold a belief suggesting that any gain by the rival is their own 
loss and any loss by the rival is their own gain. 
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the public agenda; (6) Investment — they demand extensive material 
and psychological investment; and (7) Long — they are long, lasting at 
least a generation. The conflicts between Tamil and Sinhalese in Sri 
Lanka, between Turks and Kurds in Turkey, between Russians and Chechens in 
Chechnya, between Muslims and Hindus in India’s Kashmir, and between Jews 
and Palestinians in the Middle East, are prototypical examples of intractable 
conflicts. 


The current book focuses on intractable conflicts, because the three-fold 
model that the book offers to promote peace and reconciliation is relevant mostly 
to such conflicts. Tractable conflicts do not produce such a destructive aftermath 
that must be addressed by reconciliation or healing. They do not involve wide and 
deep psychological investment on the part of society members, no societal beliefs 
about them are formed, nor do they penetrate into the cultural infrastructure of the 
societies involved. 


3. The damages of intractable conflicts 


So what are the destructive aftermaths and damages of intractable conflicts that 
should be addressed via the suggested three-fold model? As suggested in Chapter 
6 of this book, these conflicts create large-scale damage for the parties 
involved, usually more for the one that is weaker from a military standpoint. 
These occur in four major domains: social, economic, political, and 
psychological. 


Damage in the social domain may take different forms. For example, in 
intrastate conflicts, the social order is shattered, crime can be prevalent, and 
social hegemony between groups can be challenged (Whittaker, 1999). In 
interstate conflicts, however, some aspects of the war (e.g., the necessity of 
combat or the morality of the army’s conduct) may cause social rifts within 
the parties (Alexander, Evans, and Keiger, 2004). In the economic domain, 
the enormous investment demanded by intractable conflicts represents an 
economic burden on the involved parties, while the conflicts cause enormous 
damage to material surroundings and infrastructure (Kriesberg, 1998; 
Whittaker, 1999). The political domain is affected mostly in intrastate 


conflicts, since the regime is challenged and is often shattered (Bar-Siman- 
Tov, 2004). 

In the psychological domain, members of the weaker party may exhibit 
posttraumatic stress disorder and collective low self-esteem, and experience 
dysphoric emotions, such as fear, hate, rage, and desire for revenge (Arfi, 
1998; Ross, 2003). They may also suffer from feelings of guilt for surviving 
when loved ones have died and a sense of injustice, and may perceive the 
world as threatening and hostile. Violent behavior may also be exhibited, 
along with a feeling of lack of control over their lives (learned helplessness) 
and a heightened need for physical and psychological security (Arfi, 1998; 
Cemalcilar, Canbeyli, and Sunar, 2003; Nets- Zehngut, 2007; Staub, 1998). 
For the stronger party, the psychological impact may manifest itself as a sense 
of collective guilt; members may also feel the abovementioned symptoms of 
the weaker party, but to a lesser degree (Swim and Miller, 1999). Both weaker 
and stronger parties possess a biased and unrealistic collective memory of the 
conflict, which typically portrays them positively and their rivals negatively 
(Nets-Zehngut, 201 1a, 2011b). 


4. In conclusion 
Once we have described the characteristics of collective intractable 
conflicts, and their destructive damage, it is time to describe the three 
processes that are aimed to deal with this damage: the Active Reconciliation 
Process (ARP), the Passive Reconciliation Process (PRP) and the Self- 
Healing Process (SHP) — respectively, in Parts 2, 3 and 4 of this book. 
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Part 2 — Addressing the Damage: 
Component A of the Model (The Active 
Reconciliation Process) 


Chapter 2: The Nature of (Active) Reconciliation as an Outcome 
and as a Process * 


Prof. Daniel Bar-Tal 


Dr. Gemma Bennink 


“(...) a true and lasting peace also requires a culture for peace, that is, a 
comprehensive, society-wide system of values, beliefs and attitudes, the 
interplay and impact of which in and on the civil society would lead citizens 
of the Middle East - Arabs, Israelis, Palestinians - in their daily lives, on 
the ground, to put a premium on peace, to desire peace, to seek peace and 
to stand for peace (original emphasis).’’ 


1. Introduction 


Although the concept of reconciliation has been known and used in social 
sciences for a long period of time, only over the last decade has the study of 
reconciliation emerged as a defined area of interest in political sciences and 
political psychology (e.g., Arnson, 1999a; Asmal, Asmal, and Roberts, 1997; 
Krespon and Sevak, 1995; Lederach, 1997; Rothstein, 1999a). It evolved out of 
the recognition that there is a need to go beyond the traditional focus on conflict 
resolution, to expand the study of peacemaking to a macro societal perspective, 
which concerns reconciliation between society members. The study of conflict 
resolution reveals the mechanisms, methods and conditions that the rivaling 
parties use in order to resolve their conflict peacefully. It refers mainly to the 


5 This chapter was already published: Bar-Tal, D., and Bennink, G. H. (2004). The nature of (active) reconciliation 
as an outcome and as a process. In Y. Bar-Siman- Tov (Ed.). From conflict resolution to reconciliation (pp.11- 
38). Oxford: Oxford University Press. The first author an be contacted at daniel@post.tau.ac.il. 

® Proceedings of the United Nations Department of Public Information’s International Encounter for European 
Journalist on the Question of Palestine, June 9-11, 1993, London, United Kingdom. 
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processes of negotiation, bargaining, mediation, arbitration that sometimes result 
with an agreement on mutually acceptable solution, signed by the parties. Such 
an agreement symbolizes the formal ending of the conflict (e.g., Bercovitch, 1995; 
Burton, 1987; Deutsch, 1973; Kriesberg, 1992; Mitchell, 1981; Ross, 1993; 
Rubin, Pruitt, and Kim, 1994; Smith, 1971). 


However, in recent years it has become evident that formal peace agreements 
fall far short of establishing genuine peaceful relations between the former 
adversaries (e.g., Knox and Quirk, 2000; Lederach, 1997; Lipschutz, 1998; 
Simpson, 1997; Wilmer, 1998). Formal conflict resolution sometimes involves 
only the leaders, who negotiated the agreement, or narrow strata around them, or 
but a small part of the society. In these cases, the majority of society members 
may not accept the negotiated compromises, or even if they do, they may still 
hold worldviews that have fueled the conflict. As a result, formal resolutions of 
conflicts may be unstable — they may collapse as in the case of Angola, or turn 
into cold peace as in the case of Israeli—Egyptian relations. In these and similar 
cases, hopes of turning the conflictive relations of the past into peaceful societal 
relations has not materialized because the reconciliation process either never 
actually started, was stalled, or has progressed very slowly. 

We suggest that it is the process of reconciliation itself that builds stable and 
lasting peace. Reconciliation goes beyond the agenda of formal conflict resolution 
to changing the motivations, goals, beliefs, attitudes and emotions of the great 
majority of the society members regarding the conflict, the nature of the 
relationship between the parties, and the parties themselves. These changes take 
shape via the reconciliation process, promote the peace as a new form of 
intergroup relations and serve as stable foundations for cooperative and friendly 
acts that symbolize these relations. 


In this chapter we will examine the nature of reconciliation as an outcome of 
peace making and as a process in which the parties in conflict embark on the long 
path of forming a genuine and stable peaceful relationship, relying much on the 
recently published work in this area. We will first describe the characteristics of 
conflicts, which have bearing on the analysis of reconciliation. Second, we will 
discus reconciliation as an outcome. Third, we will elaborate on the process of 
reconciliation, describing its different methods and facilitating factors. Finally, 
we will present several conclusions. 


2. The nature of conflicts and reconciliation 


Intergroup conflicts are pervasive and permanent features of social life. They 
occur on every level of intergroup relations when the goals of one group 
contradict those of another (Brown, 1988; Fisher, 1990; Kriesberg, 1998a; 
Mitchell, 1981). In this chapter wefocus mainly on large-scale societal conflicts 
involving nations and ethnic, religious, or ideological groups. Such conflicts 
differ with respect to causes, contradictory goals, intensity, involvement, actions, 
and other characteristics. Some last for a short period, involve mainly leaders and 
are hardly noticed by society members. These conflicts, considered as tractable, 
are eventually solved peacefully through negotiation. They do not require 
reconciliation, since they do not involve psychological investment on the part of 
society members, no societal beliefs about them are formed, and they do not 
penetrate the cultural infrastructure of the societies involved. In contrast, there are 
other types of conflict, labeled as deeply rooted, protracted, intractable, or of 
enduring rivalry, that last at least a few decades, concern existential issues for the 
rivaling parties, involve violence, extensively preoccupaying members of the 
implicated societies, and are perceived as of zero sum nature and irreconcilable 
(Azar, 1990; Bar-Tal, 1998; Goertz and Diehl, 1993; Kriesberg, 1998a). 
Resolution of these second type of conflict is a complex challenge, often requiring 
many years and some of them remain unresolved. But even when these conflicts 
are resolved peacefully and formal mutually accepted agreements are signed, they 
still require a reconciliation process for rebuilding the relations between the 
societies (for example, the Northern Ireland and the Middle East conflicts). The 
distinction between the types of conflict points to the fact that not all of them 
require reconciliation. What kinds of conflicts, then, call for reconciliation? 


We propose that reconciliation is required when the societies involved in a 
conflict evolve widely shared beliefs, attitudes, motivations and emotions that 
support adherence to the conflictive goals, maintain the conflict, delegitimize 
the opponent and thus negate the possibility of peaceful resolution of the 
conflict and prevent the development of peaceful relations. Of special 


importance in this repertoire are widely shared beliefs (called societal beliefs)!, 
which often foster the emergence of collective emotional orientations (for 
example, fear, anger, and hatred) and sometimes even become a central and 
become part of societal ethos. They are formed in the course of the conflict, 
disseminated to society members, maintained by societal institutions and 
supported by collective memory. They fuel the continuation of the conflictive 
relations and constitute obstacles to the progress of peace making (Bar-Tal, 1998, 
2001). These beliefs, attitudes and emotions do not change overnight even when 
groups’ leaders resolve the conflict peacefully and sign a peace agreement. They 
continue to inhibit the development of peaceful relations until they change slowly 
via a reconciliation process, should one take place. The latter point implies that 
reconciliation is not a naturally occurring process, but one that requires active 


efforts to overcome obstacles. 


Discussions of reconciliation require two important classifications of conflicts. 
The first concerns the outcome of the conflict and the status of the groups after 
conflict resolution. That is, whereas in some conflicts, the two groups will live in 
two separate political entities (i.e. states), following the conflict resolution, as in 
the case of the German-French and the Israeli-Egyptian conflicts, in other 
instances, despite the vicious conflict, the two rival groups will have to continue 
to live together in one entity (a state), as in the case of South Africa, Guatemala, 
EI Salvador, or Spain. This classification is important for deciding on the type of 
reconciliation process that is needed as well as what form the final outcome must 
take. In general, rival groups that will be living together as a single peaceful 
society, will need to construct mechanisms that foster integration. In contrast, in 
the other cases, the rival societies will need to construct mechanisms of intergroup 
relations in two different systems, which involve different processes and 
outcomes. In both categories, however, both of the opposing sides must undergo 
a similar psychological change so as to form new motivations, goals, beliefs, 
attitudes, and emotions. 


! "Societal beliefs" are defined as the society’s members shared cognitions on topics and issues that are of special 
concern to society and contribute to its unique characteristics. They are organized around themes and consist of 
such contents as collective memories, ideologies, goals, myths, etc. Ethos combines central societal beliefs into a 
particular configuration and gives meaning to societal identity. During intractable conflict, the involved societies 
tend to form conflictive ethos combined of eight themes: societal beliefs about justness of one’s own goals, 
security, positive self image, one’s own victimization, delegitimization of the opponent, patriotism, unity and 
peace (Bar-Tal, 1998, 2000a). 
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The second classification is more complicated. It refers to the attributed 
responsibility for the outbreak of the conflict and especially for the negative acts 
committed during the conflict (see Asmal, et al., 1997; Kriesberg, 1998b). 
Although each party involved in a conflict usually perceives itself as the victim 
and the other side as being responsible for the outbreak of the conflict and the 
negative acts committed, the international community, according to defined 
international criteria of justice, sometimes blames one side more than the other 
(Asmal et al., 1997). Such international judgment can affect the reconciliation 
process. When one side is attributed more responsibility than the other for 
injustice (as in the cases of interstate conflict between Japan and Korea or between 
Germany and Poland and in the cases of intrastate conflict in South Africa or 
Chile), then this side is often required to take special steps in the reconciliation 
process (for example, paying reparations or stating apology). 

Having made these clarifications, we can now begin to explore more deeply 
the notion of reconciliation as an outcome and as a process. 


3. Reconciliation as an outcome 


All students of reconciliation in the present decade agree that it concerns the 
formation or restoration of a genuine peaceful relationship between societies that 
have been involved in an intractable conflict, after its formal resolution is 
achieved (Ackermann, 1994; Arthur, 1999; Asmal et al., 1997; Bar-Tal, 2000b; 
Chadha,1995; Gardner Feldman, 1999; Kelman, 1999; Kopstein, 1997; 
Kriesberg, 1998b; Lederach, 1997; Lipschutz, 1998; Murray and Greer, 1999; 
Norval, 1999; Wilmer, 1998). The focus is on peaceful relations between 
societies, since reconciliation requires more than friendly relations between 
leaders, which sometimes develop in the course of the conflict resolution process. 
Reconciliation, then, requires the support of the entire society, or at least the 
majority of it; only then can peace be stable and lasting. A peace that is not 
supported by society as a whole will always be at risk of breaking down. 


The question, then, concerns the nature of stable and lasting peaceful relations, 
subsequent to the reconciliation process (see chapter by Bar-Siman-Tov in the 
present volume). Social scientists have offered different answers to this question, 
some consisting of brief definitions and other of more detailed specifications (see 
for example Kacovicz and Bar-Siman-Tov, 2000). In our view, stable and 


lasting peace is characterized by mutual recognition and acceptance, 
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invested interests and goals in developing peaceful relations, as well as fully 
normalized, cooperative political, economic, and cultural relations based on 
equality and justice, non-violence, mutual trust, positive attitudes, and 
sensitivity and consideration for the other party’s needs and interests. These 
characteristics include both structural and psychological elements. We believe 
that the psychological elements stem directly from the reconciliation process, 
since we see reconciliation as a psychological outcome and process that takes 
place between rival groups. We suggest, therefore, that reconciliation as an 
outcome consists of mutual recognition and acceptance, invested interests and 
goals in developing peaceful relations, mutual trust, positive attitudes as well 
as sensitivity and consideration for the other party’s needs and interests. All 
these elements of reconciliation apply to post-conflict situations in which the two 
groups build peaceful relations in two separate political entities - their states, as 
well as to situations in which the two rival groups continue to live in one political 
entity. However, there is a difference with respect to the normalization of 
political, economic, and cultural relations. Whereas in the former situation this 
requirement pertains to bilateral relations between two states, in the latter 
situation it involves the integration of past adversaries into a single political- 
economic—cultural system. 


Peace making techniques have traditionally focused on the structural aspects 
of restoring or forging relations between former rivals (see Charif, 1994; Corm, 
1994; Lederach, 1997; Lipschutz, 1998; Murray and Greer, 1999; Saidi, 1994; 
Wilmer, 1998). This focus was based on the assumption that equal interactions 
between the parties, together with economic and political restructuring, lead to 
new, cooperative links that stabilize peaceful relationships (Ackermann, 1994; 
Gardner Feldman, 1999; Elhance and Ahmar, 1995; Weiwen and Deshingkar, 
1995). The literature focused on such structural elements as exchanging 
representatives in various political, economic and cultural spheres; maintaining 
formal and regular channels of communication and consultation between the 
leaders of the states; reducing threats and tensions by such acts as disarmament, 
demilitarization, reduction of military manpower and minimization of military 
manpower close to the borders; developing joint institutions and organizations; 
developing free and opened trade; developing cooperative economic ventures; 
exchanging information and developing cooperation in different areas; 
developing free and opened tourism; or exchanging cultural products. These 
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structural elements of stable and lasting peace pertain mainly to cases in which 
the rivals live in two states. 


When the rival groups must live in one state, the formal acts involved in 
establishing stable and lasting peaceful relations are different. They aim at 
internal institutional reforms, mostly in the political and economic systems. The 
structural outcome of reconciliation requires political integration, meaning the 
inclusion of all groups in the power system, the establishment of structural 
equality and justice, and the observance of human and civil rights as well as 
democratic rules of political governance (Arnson, 1999b; Corm, 1994; Corr, 
1995; Lederach, 1998; Kriesberg, 1998b; Murray and Greer, 1999; Zalaquett, 
1999). In the economic domain peace making requires the inclusion of all the 
society’s groups in the economic system, the creation of equal opportunity for 
them and often the redistribution of wealth (Corr, 1995; Lipschutz, 1998; Wilmer, 
1998; Zalaquett, 1999). 


All the political and economic acts described are assumed to foster 
interdependent relationship and cooperation and thus to promote peace. Thus, it 
is of utmost importance to avoid violent acts by both sides. In conflicts between 
states, the international community provides an array of rules, institutions, and 
mechanisms to resolve them peacefully through bilateral negotiation, or 
mediation and arbitration by third parties. In the case of intrastate conflicts, the 
society has to restructure so as to provide the mechanisms for peaceful conflict 
resolution. In all the cases, however, what is essential is to treat the other side 
with respect, justice, equality and sensitivity to its needs and goals. 


It became clear, however, that creating economic and political mechanisms and 
institutions to foster interdependence and affinity does not guarantee lasting 
peaceful relations (Arnmson, 1999b; Arthur, 1999; Kriesberg, 1998b; Lederach, 
1997, 1998; Lipschutz, 1998; Simpson, 1997; Wilmer, 1998). As Wilmer (1998) 
points out: 


“falthough] structural factors may contribute to precipitating a conflict or 
to construct a framework for stable peace, structural factors alone neither 
cause nor resolve protracted and violent conflict” (p. 93).” 


Structural elements establish formal relations without necessarily spreading the 
new message of reconciliation among society members. Such elements are 
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sometimes perceived as irrelevant to the personal lives of society members and 
often do not induce a deep change in the public’s psychological repertoire. The 
case of Yugoslavia, in which Tito's communist regime imposed many structural 
acts of multicultural coexistence, demonstrates the weakness of such measures if 
they are not accompanied by complementary psychological changes (Wilmer, 
1998). The essence of reconciliation is a psychological process, which consists 
of changes of the motivations, goals, beliefs, attitudes and emotions by the 
majority of society members (De Soto, 1999; Kelman, 1999; Lederach, 1997; 
Shonholtz, 1998; Wilmer, 1998). Psychological change is vital because without 
it the rival parties do not establish lasting peaceful relations (see chapter by Maoz 
in the present book). Reconciliation is, then, the necessary condition for stable 
and lasting peace. Structural measures alone may facilitate psychological 
change, but they cannot establish reconciliation. As Lipschutz (1998) remarks in 
regard to intrastate conflicts: 


“Relationships among people, among individuals, are the fundamental 
basis of the state; restoring only the institutions of the state (and the 
economy) will not restore those relationships rent by years of violence and 
war.” (p. 16) 


Thus, the next part focuses on the psychological requirements for 
reconciliation. 


4. The outcome of reconciliation 


The outcome of reconciliation consists of motivations, goals, beliefs, attitudes 
and emotions, that support the goal of peace, the new nature of peaceful relations, 
and positive views of the partner. This psychological basis of reconciliation must 
be reflected in people’s subjective experience. As Lederach (1997) notes: 


“To be at all germane to contemporary conflict, peacebuilding must be 
rooted in and responsive to the experiential and subjective realities shaping 
people’s perspectives and needs.” (p. 21). 


The fundamental requirement is that the psychological dimesion penetrate deep 
into the societal fabric, so as to be shared by the majority of society members 
(Asmal et al., 1997; Bar-Tal, 2000b; Kriesberg, 1998b; Lederach, 1997). Only 
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such change guarantee lasting peaceful relations between rival groups, because 
then stable foundations are formed that are rooted in the psyche of the people. 


The psychological changes may not encompass all society members, since a 
small section of a society may continue to harbor the wish to maintain the conflict, 
despite its resolution and the new peaceful climate. An example is the German 
irredentist groups, which do not accept the peace agreement and reconciliation 
between Germany and Poland or between Germany and the Czech Republic 
(Gardner Feldman, 1999; Handl, 1997). But ifsuch groups are small and marginal 
(as in the case of Germany) whereas the great majosity of the society, including 
its dominant groups, has internalized the psychological basis of reconciliation, 
then reconciliation is not affected. 


Reconciliation also requires a measure of complementarity between the 
psychological bases of the former rivals (Asmal et al., 1997; Kriesberg, 1998b; 
Lederach, 1997). That is, both parties must undergo a similar psychological 
change and a majority of both parties must support the peaceful relations. An 
imbalance in these changes will impair reconciliation, and lead one of the parties 
to feel betrayed and cheated. 


Although most of the researchers agree on the importance of the psychological 
component in reconciliation, they are vague, or disagree about its nature. Most 
thinkers on reconciliation have recognized the importance of creating a common 
psychological framework to promote this process of reconciliation (Asma et al., 
1997; Hayes, 1998; Hayner, 1999; Kopstein, 1997; Kriesberg, 1998b, Lederach, 
1997; Volkan, 1998; Whittaker, 1999). They realize that during the conflict the 
rival parties have different views about the conflict istelf, about each other and 
about their relationship. To ensure reconciliation these different views have to 
adjust dramatically. What, then, is the nature of the common psychological 
framework? 


There is wide agreement that reconciliation requires forming a new common 
outlook of the past. Once there is a shared and acknowledged perception of the 
past, the parties have taken a significant step towards reconciliation. As Hayner 
(1999) observes: 
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“Where fundamentally different versions or continued denials about such 
important and painful events still exist, reconciliation may be only 
superficial.” (p.373). 


Reconciliation requires that both parties not just becoe aware of, but truly 
acknowledge, what happened in the past (Asmal et al., 1997; Chirwa, 1997; 
Gardner Feldman, 1999; Hayes, 1998; Hayner, 1999; Lederach, 1998; Norval, 
1998, 1999). Acknowledgement of the past entiles at least recognizing that there 
are two narratives of the conflict (Hayner, 1999; Kopstein, 1997; Norval, 1999). 
This is an important factor in reconciliation, since the parties' collective memories 
of their own past sustain the conflict and obstruct peacemaking (Bar-Tal, in 
press). Reconciliation necessitates changing these societal beliefs (i.e. collective 
memories) about the past by learning about the rival group’s collective memory 
and admitting one’s own past misdeeds and responsibility for the outbreak and 
maintenance of the conflict. Through the negotiation process, in which one's own 
past is critically revised and synchronized with that of the other group, a new 
narrative emerges (Asmal et al., 1997; Hayes, 1998; Norval, 1998). With time, 
this new historical account of events should come to replace the previous version. 


Often, however, preoccupation with the past requires more than that. During 
the conflict each party accumulates many grievances towards the other. Years of 
violence leave deep scars of anger, grief, a sense of victimhood, a will of revenge 
and so on. These grievances must not only to be known, but also truly 
acknowledged by the rival society (Asmal et al., 1997; Kriesberg, 1998b; 
Lederach, 1998; Norval, 1999; Ross, 1995; Wilmer, 1998). Some researchers 
have gone a step further by asserting that collective acknowledgement of the past 
is not enough to promote a process of reconciliation. Instead, they argue, the 
process of reconciliation should ultimately lead to collective healing and 
forgiveness for the adversary’s misdeeds (Arthur, 1999; Hayner, 1999; Lederach, 
1998; Shriver, 1995; Staub, 2000). Lederach (1998) has referred to this element 
as the spiritual dimension: 


“Spiritual for me signifies moving beyond the issues and toward an 
encounter. It is a journey toward an encounter with self and the other. The 
purpose of the reconciliation journey is healing (p.244).” 


The spiritual dimension signifies the importance of healing and forgiveness. 
Reconciliation, in this view, consists of restoration and healing. It allows the 
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emergence of a common frame of reference that permits and encourages societies 
to acknowledge the past, confess former wrongs, relive the experiences under safe 
conditions, mourn the losses, validate the experienced pain and grief, receive 
empathy and support, and restore a broken relationship (Lederach, 1998; Minow, 
1998; Montville, 1993; Staub, 1998, 2000). It creates a space where forgiveness 
can be offered and accepted. The element of forgiveness as an outcome of 
reconciliation is of special importance in cases of unequal responsibility, when 
one party is attributed with responsibility for the outbreak and maintenance of the 
conflict, or for misdeeds committed during the conflict (see also chapter by 
Auerbach in the present book). It is forgiveness that then makes the reconciliation 
possible (Staub, 2000). It symbolizes psychologically departing from the past for 
new peaceful relations (Lederach, 1998; Norval, 1999). As Montville (1993) puts 
it: 
“healing and reconciliation in violent ethnic and religious conflicts depend 
on a process of transactional contrition and forgiveness between aggressors 
and victims which is indispensable to the establishment of a new 
relationship based on mutual acceptance and reasonable trust” (p.112 
It should be noted, however, that not all the thinkers on the subject of 
reconciliation agree with this view. Some seriously question whether forgiveness 
and healing are possible, or even necessary (Gardner Feldman, 1999; Hayes, 
1998; Horowitz, 1993). They agree that a collective reconstruction of the past is 
a necessary element in any reconciliation process, but are skeptical as to whether 
this can lead to healing and forgiveness. Especially in severely divided societies, 
such as South Africa and Northern Ireland, this is a difficualt, if not impossible, 
objective to obtain. Hayes (1998), for example, argues that: 


“Reconciliation is not about the (individualism of) forgiveness of the 
dreadful and vile acts committed in the name of apartheid, but how all of 
us are going to act to build a new society (p. 33).” 


Returning to the general issue of reconciliation, a number of definitions 
specifications have been proposed by different writers (see also chapters by 
Kelman, Kriesberg and Ross in the present volume). Asmal et al. suggests that 
reconciliation is: 
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“the facing of unwelcome truths in order to harmonize incommensurable 
world views so that inevitable and continuing conflicts and differences 
stand at least within a single universe of comprehensibility.” (1997, p. 46) 


Marrow proposes that reconciliation “is reestablishment of friendship that can 
inspire sufficient trust across the traditional split” (1999, p. 132). In emphasizing 
trust, he asserts that the basic thrust of reconciliation is to be sensitive to other’s 
needs, the principal question being not what they have to do, but what we have to 
do to promote the reconciliation process. Lederach (1997) focuses mainly on 
intra-societal reconciliation and posits four elements of it: truth, which requires 
open expression of the past; mercy, which requires forgiveness to enable building 
new relations; justice, which requires restitution and social restructuring; and 
peace, which entiles a common future, wellbeing, and security for all parties. 
Kelman (1999) presents elaborated components of reconciliation in what he calls 
a “positive peace”. In this view, reconciliation consists of the following 
components: (a) resolution of the conflict, which satisfies the fundamental needs 
of the parties and fulfils their national aspiration; (b) mutual acceptance and 
respect of the other group’s life and welfare; (c) development of a sense of 
security and dignity for each group; (d) establishment of patterns of cooperative 
interactions in different spheres; and (e) institutionalization of conflict resolution 
mechanisms. 


Five themes of societal beliefs. In a recent article, Bar-Tal (2000b), focusing 
on the cognitive aspect, elaborates on the types of psychological change that are 
necessary for reconciliation. He proposeds that achieving reconciliation requires 
changes in five themes of societal beliefs that were formed during the conflict: 
societal beliefs about group’s goals, about the rival group, about one's own group, 
about relations with the past opponent and about peace. 


A. Societal beliefs about group’s goals. An important change concerns the 
societal beliefs about the justness of the goals that underlay the outbreak and 
maintenance of the conflict. Groups involved in conflict construct beliefs about 
their own goals that provide epistemic basis for the conflict. They present these 
goals as supremely importance and praccord them justifications and rationale. 
Reconciliation requires changing these beliefs - in essence, aboliting them, or at 
least indefinitely postponing the societal aspirations expressed in goals, which 
caused the intergroup conflict. Instead, new societal beliefs about goals have to 
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be formed. The new beliefs must present new goals for the society that have been 
shaped by the conflict resolution agreement and that center on maintaining 
peaceful relations with the former enemy. In addition, these beliefs must provide 
rationalization and justification for the new goals, including new symbols and 
myths. 


B. Societal beliefs about the rival group. Another determining condition for 
reconciliation is a change of the images of the adversary group. In times of 
conflict, the opposing group is delegitimized in order to explain its aberrant 
behavior, the outbreak and continuation of the conflict, and to justify actions taken 
against the adversary (Bar-Tal and Teichman, in preparation). To promote a 
process of reconciliation, perceptions of the rival group need to be changed. It is 
important to legitimize and personalize its members: legitimization grants 
humanity to members of the adversary group, after years of its denial. It allows 
viewing the opponent as belonging to the category of acceptable groups, with 
which it is desired to maintain peaceful relations. Personalization enables seeing 
members of the rival group as humane individuals, who can be trusted and have 
legitimate needs and goals. The new beliefs should also contain a balanced 
stereotype consisting of positive and negative characteristics and a differentiating 
perception of the group that acknowledges its heterogeneous composition. 
Finally, the new beliefs should permit seeing the other group as a victim of the 
conflict as well, since its members also suffered in its course (Bar-Tal, 2000b; 
Kelman, 1999). 


C. Societal beliefs about one's own group. Reconciliation requires changing 
societal beliefs about one’s own group. During the conflict, groups tend to view 
themselves in a one-sided way involving self-glorification and self-praise, 
ignoring and censoring any information that might shed negative light on the 
group. But in the reconciliation process, the group must take responsibility for its 
involvement in the outbreak of the conflict, if that was the case, as well as its 
contribution to the violence, including immoral acts, and refusal to engage in a 
peaceful resolution. Thus, the new societal beliefs present one's own group in a 
more “objective” light, more critically, especially regarding its past behavior. 


D. Societal beliefs about the relationship with the past opponent. 
Reconciliation requires the formation of new societal beliefs about the relations 
between the two groups that were engaged in conflict. During conflict, the societal 
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beliefs support confrontation and animosity (Bar-Tal, 1998). To promote 
reconciliation, these beliefs need to change into beliefs that stress the importance 
of cooperation and friendly relationships. Of special importance is the accent on 
equality of relations and mutual sensitivity to each other's needs, goals and 
general wellbeing. These new beliefs about the relationship should also concern 
the past. As discussed earlier, the new beliefs should present the past relations 
within a new framework that revises the collective memory and forms an outlook 
on the past that is synchronized with that of the former rival. 


E. Societal beliefs about peace. During the intractable conflict the parties 
yearn for peace but view it in general, amorphic and utopist terms, without 
specifying its concrete nature or realistic ways to achieve it. Reconciliation 
requires forming new societal beliefs that describe the multidimensional nature of 
peace, realistically outline the costs and benefits of achieving it, connote the 
meaning of living in peace, and specify the conditions and mechanisms for 
achieving (for example, negotiation with the rival and compromises), and 
especially maintening it. Of special importance is the recognition that for lasting 
peace the wellbeing of the two sides is in the interest of both parties and hence 
peace also requires ongoing sensitivity, attention and care for the needs and goals 
of the other group. 


The above psychological framework focuses almost entirely on the change of 
beliefs and attitudes of both parties. Nevertheless, the outcome of reconciliation 
also requires positive emotions about the peaceful relations with the past 
opponent. Positive affects should accompany the described beliefs and indicate 
good feelings that the parties have towards each other and towards the new 
relations. The good feelings should be reflected in mutual acceptance, 
recognition, trust, and caring about the other side’s wellbeing. This kind of caring 
does not develop out of altruistic considerations, but as a response to 
interdependence and common goals. Reconciliation requires that past rivals 
develop and disseminate a psychology of cooperation among society members. 
In regard to emotions, reconciliation requires a change in the collective emotional 
orientations of fear, anger and hatred, which often dominate societies in 
intractable conflict. Instead, societies in peace should develop an emotional 
orientation of hope, which reflects the desire to maintain peaceful, cooperative 
relations with the other party. This emotional orientation involves a positive 
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outlook for the future, and expectations of pleasant events, without violence and 
hostilities (Averill, Catlin, and Chon, 1990: Bar-Tal, 2001). 


5. Reconciliation as a process 
5.1. General 


The concept of reconciliation is not only used in reference to an outcome, but 
also to connote a process. Genuine and stable peaceful relations are achieved 
through a long process of reconciliation, lasting many years. It encompasses 
psychological changes of motivations, goals, beliefs, attitudes and emotions, 
which are reflected in structural changes; these, in turn, facilitate the process of 
reconciliation. Although some of the structural changes can be decided and 
implemented relatively quickly, the psychological changes do not occur in the 
same way. They take place via the slow psychological processes of information 
processing, unfreezing, persuasion, learning, reframing, recategorization and 
formation of a new psychological repertoire. These processes are slow because 
the psychological repertoire formed during the conflict is central and held with 
high confidence. Therefore, its change, which must encompass the majority of 
society members, is a complex, arduous, prolonged and many faceted task that 
need to overcome many inhibiting factors. First, however, we will note few points 
regarding the process of structural change, which, on the one hand, facilitate the 
process of reconciliation and, on the other hand, often provide criteria about its 


success. 


5.2. Structural changes as facilitators and reflections of reconciliation 


The literature on the process of reconciliation specifies certain policies and 
acts that are considered necessary to this process. One important prerequisite is 
the cessation of violent acts. The parties in conflict must adopt the principle of 
peaceful conflict resolution and stop using violence. This requires, first of all, the 
establishment of mutually accepted structural mechanisms that can resolve any 
possible conflict and disagreement that may erupt after the documents of peaceful 
conflict resolution sre signed. In the post-conflict era, when both parties lack trust 
and are insensitive to other side needs, establishing structural mechanisms to 
prevent violence represents a major challenge in their peace efforts. These may 
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include not only the mechanisms to resolve conflicts but also many measures to 
reduce the perception of threat and feelings of fear that often underlie the 
eruptions of violence. Such measures may include demobilization of military 
forces, disarmament, demilitarization of territories, and so on. All these steps 
facilitate the development of trust and positive perceptions (Ball, 1996; Canas and 
Dada, 1999; Spalding, 1999). An example of such acts can be seen in the 
reconciliation process in Nicaragua which involved disarmament and 
demobilization of the Contras military forces successfully supervised by the 
International Commission for Support and Verification (CIAV) set up by the 
Organization of American States (Sereseres, 1996). Another example is the 
confidence building measures taken in improving the Israeli-Egyptian relations, 
which consisted of restricting military movements close to the borders, and 
creating international forces (MFO) to supervise the disengaged parties. 


when the rival parties will have to live under the same political system (as for 
example in South Africa, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Chile, Argentina 
and Northern Ireland), the focus is on long-term reconstruction, restructure, re- 
stabilization, and rehabilitation. The reconciliation process depends on the 
development of policies that aim to create linkages, which foster inclusion and 
integration of all the groups in the society. This can be achieved by setting super- 
ordinate goals that are agreed on by all the parties, constructing inclusive 
identities and abolishing all forms of discrimination (Charif, 1994; Corr, 1995; 
Horowitz, 1993; Kriesberg, 1998b; Murray and Greer, 1999; Saidi, 1994). 


Many analysts suggest that democratization is the first condition for 
reconciliation in situations of intrastate conflict (Arnson, 1999b; Corr, 1995; 
Charif, 1994; Zalaquett, 1999). Democratization consists of establishing 
democratic rules and realizing formal democratic procedures that include 
freedoms of expression and the right to political organization and political activity 
(Arnson, 1999b; Azburu, 1999; Corr, 1995; Charif, 1994; El-Hoss, 1994; 
Lipschutz, 1998). The electoral system should be perceived by all parties as free 
and fair and should create incentives to moderation (Canas and Dada, 1999; 
Horowitz, 1993). Democratization should lead to new distribution of political 
power, restoration of civil and human rights, emergence of new democratic 
political institutions and organizations, enforcement of democratic principles and 
tules of governance and wide political participation. Moreover, it should be 
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the abuses done during the conflict. In this regard, it is also of importance is to 
establish a legal system that is independent of the political, economic and military 
bases of power. This system should be managed with the principles of justice, 
equality and fairness (Azburu, 1999). In essence, reconciliation process requires 
the evolvement of civil society, whose values, laws and norms support peaceful 
and democratic life (Azburu, 1999; Spalding, 1999). 


Political restructuring may require the creation of new structures of 
governance. An example is participatory governance, which means a reduction in 
state activity and increased responsibility at the local level. Participatory 
governance is a way of involving the civil society in the process of reconciliation. 
This type of governance is promoted in some regions in Northern Ireland in the 
form of partnerships - local interest groups of elected community representatives 
and representatives from business, trade unions and statutory agencies. The goal 
of these partnerships is to reinforce a peaceful and stable society and to encourage 
reconciliation by increasing economic development and employment, promoting 
urban and rural regeneration, developing cross border cooperation and extending 
social inclusion (Murray and Greer, 1999). 


In addition to political processes, economic processes are an important 
condition for reconciliation. Economic processes are necessary to foster economic 
interdependence, to include all groups in economic development and remove past 
discrimination and inequalities (Charif, 1994; Corm, 1994; El-Hoss, 1994; 
Weiwen and Deshingkar, 1995; Elhance and Ahmar, 1995). They can include 
redistributing land, wealth, and economic power, allowing equal opportunity for 
economic participation and providing compensation to groups that have suffered 
systematic discrimination. 


If the rival groups are going to live in different political systems, the focus 
should be on creating economic and political linkages that foster cooperation 
(Ackerman, 1994; Barua, 1995; Ganguly, 1995; Gardner Feldman, 1999; Elhance 
and Ahmar, 1995; Weiwen and Deshingkar, 1995). This can be achieved by 
stimulating political and economic interdependence. There are numerous 
structural measures that both groups can take to foster reconciliation process. 
Diplomatic relations, visits of leaders, trade, exchanges of delegations, trade, 
developing joint economic projects and developing cooperation in different areas 
of common interest are only few examples from a long list of possibilities. All the 
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structural measures must be implemented on the basis of equality and sensitivity 
to the parties’ needs and goals. A successful example of a structural process was 
the development of peaceful relations between France and Germany. In 1951, the 
two countries established an economic union for coal and steel production as one 
of the first steps in the reconciliation process. In 1963, the Franco—German treaty 
was signed, which institutionalized many of the structural messures so as to 
accelerate the process of reconciliation (for example, regular meetings between 
foreign, defense and education ministers). In 1988, the Franco-German Cultural 
Council was established, and in 1995, even joint military units were formed 
(Ackermann, 1994). Another example ofa structural process is the creation of the 
extensive economic and political linkages between Germany and Poland. 
Building on their 1991 treaty, the two states established various cooperative 
ventures to promote the reconciliation process such as the Fund for German- 
Polish Cooperation, the German-Polish Economic Promotion Agency, the 
Committee for Cross-Border Collaboration and the Committee for Interregional 
Collaboration (Gardner Feldman, 1999). On another continent, India and Pakistan 
have been trying to reconcile their differences for decades. In 1983, the two signed 
an agreement to establish a joint commission to strengthen relations and to 
promote cooperation in economics, health, science and technology, sports, travel, 
tourism, and consular matters (Elhance and Ahmar, 1995). 


Whether the rival groups will live in one state or in two, the improvement of 
the economic situation of all members of the groups is always important 
(Rothstein, 1999b). Individuals in all groups must feel that peaceful relations are 
worthwhile and will contribute to the reconstruction of the economy after the 
conflict, the facilitation of the economic growth and employment, and the 
improvement of individual’s standard of living. These economic benefits 
constitute powerful tools for peace because they mobilize group members to 
support peace and become an interest group for it. Therefore, special efforts are 
often made to enocurage financial support, investments and economic planning 
in the post conflict period by various national and international organizations and 
institutions. An example can be seen in Bosnia where the World Bank, European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and United Nation Development 
Program provided the money, plans and personnel to reconstruct the country for 
all the groups that accepted and cooperated with the Dayton Agreement 
(Woodward, 1999). 
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Finally, one of the most important factors in fostering reconciliation processes 
is the establishment of policies, institutions and mechanisms to ensure justice 
(Shriver, 1999). Conflicts by their nature violate principles of justice and the 
reconciliation process requires specific structural acts that signal to the groups 
involved that justice has been restored (Deutsch, 2000). The restoration of justice 
depends much on the nature of the particular conflict and the nature of 
transgressions performed during its duration. Examples of such transgressions 
include systematic and institutionalized discrimination, institutionalized violation 
of human rights, ethnic cleansing, mass killing, and even genocide. In some 
conflicts, one side is clearly responsible for unjust acts, but in others, the sides 
share the blame. In both situations, however, the structural acts of justice 
restoration are an inseparable part of the reconciliation process. For example, in 
the Balkans, the Dayton agreement gave each Bosnian family the right to return 
to their prewar home, if they so desired, or alternatively to receive compensation 
for their lost property (Woodward, 1999). 


5.3. The reconciliation process 
According to the present conception, the reconciliation process begins when 
psychological changes negin to take place. That is, reconciliation begins when the 
parties in conflict start to change their beliefs, attitudes, goals, motivations and 
emotions about the conflict, each other, and future relations—all in the direction 
of reconciliation. Such changes usually begin before the conflict is resolved 
peacefully and in fact can pave the way to its peaceful resolution. In turn, the 
peaceful resolution of the conflict with the initiation of various measures to 
establish formal relations, serves as a crucial catalyst for the psychological 
changes. The reconciliation process is by its nature an informal one that lasts for 
a very long time and, therefore, does not have a formal beginning or ending. It is 
not a linear process of continuous change in the direction of peaceful relations, 

but one of regressions and advances. 


The process of psychological change almost never begins with a large-scale 
change by the majority of society members. Instead, the slow process of 
unfreezing and changing the beliefs and attitudes towards the societal goals, the 
conflict, the adversary, one's own group or the resolution of the conflict always 
begins with a small minority. This minority is often at first perceived by the 
majority as traitorous and a long process of persuasion has to occur before 
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psychological change encompasses the majority of society members. Social 
psychology has devoted much study to this process, which goes beyond the scope 
of the present chapter (see for example, De Vries, De Dreu, Gordijn, and 
Schuurman, 1996; Levine and Russo, 1987; Moscovici, Mugny, and Van 
Avermaet, 1985). 


For our purpose, it is important to recognize that although the reconciliation 
process may begin either with the leaders or the grassroots, to be effective it must 
always proceed top-down and bottom-up simultaneously. This means. that, 
whereas, on the one hand, the psychological change among leaders, especially 
mainstream ones, greatly influences the society members, on the other hand, the 
evolvement of a mass movement that embraces the psychological change has an 
effect on the leaders. In the long process of reconciliation both phenomana usually 
take place. Eventually, however, the leaders are of crucial importance, since it is 
they who negotiate the peaceful resolution of the conflict and are in a position to 
lead the reconciliation process (for example, Begin and Sadat in the Israeli— 
Egyptian case, or Mandella and De Clark in South Africa- see chapter by Bargal 
and Sivan, this volume). But it should be noted that in all the cases there was 
significant mass support for conflict resolution and eventual reconciliation, 
without which it would be very difficult to accomplish. The success of the 
reconciliation process depends on the dissemination of the ideas associated with 
it among the grassroots. This is essential to convincing the masses to change their 
psychological repertoire, from supporting the conflict to favoring the emergence 
of peaceful relations. 


In general, then, the reconciliation process requires policies that aim at 
changing the psychological repertoire of society members (Ackerman, 1994; 
Gardner Feldman, 1999; Kelman, 1999; Shonholtz, 1998; Volpe, 1998). These 
policies cannot merely be relayed in statements and speeches, but must be 
reflected in formal acts that symbolically communicate to society the change in 
the relationship with the past rival. The formal acts occur in various spheres, 
beginning with formal meetings between the representatives of the rival groups, 
later between the leaders, then the establishment of formal relations, followed by 
political, economic and cultural acts. These acts must be institutionalized and 
widened to encompass many society members, institutions and organizations 
(Chadha, 1995; Kelman, 1999; Kriesberg, 1998b; Lederach, 1998; Norval, 1999). 
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The mobilization of the masses for the psychological change is also performed 
by middle-level leaders - that is, prominent figures in ethnic, religious, economic 
academic, intellectual and humanitarian circles (Khalaf, 1994; Lederach, 1997, 
Lipschutz, 1998; Thompson, 1997). In this process, elites play a very important 
role. The elites include those individuals who hold authoritative positions in 
powerful public and private organizations and influential movements (Kotzé and 
Du Toit, 1996). Such individuals can take an important part in initiating and 
implementing policies of reconciliation and reconstruction (Ackermann, 1994; 
Chadha, 1995; Lederach, 1998). At the grassroots level, local leaders, 
businessmen, community developers, local health officials and educators can also 
play an important role in initiating and implementing such policies (Chetkow- 
Yanooy, 1986; Lederach, 1998; Thompson, 1997). 


The challenge of reconciliation calls for different methods to facilitate the 
psychological change. We now turn to some of these. 


5.4. Methods of reconciliation 


A variety of methods to facilitate reconciliation have been proposed in the 
literature. Some are part of the formal policies and some are carried out 
voluntarily and informally. All, however, serve as mechanisms to change society 
members’ motivations, goals, beliefs, attitudes, and emotions in the direction of 
reconciliation. We will describe several of these methods, especially those that 
can be used for interstate as well as in intrastate reconciliation. 


5.4.1. Apology 


As most analysts have pointed out, reconciliation requires confrontation with 
the past especially when transgressions were performed by one or both parties in 
the conflict (Bronkhorst, 1995). In these cases, the victims of the transgressions 
harbor strong negative feelings toward the perpetrators, which stand as major 
obstacles to reconciliation. Such negative feelings must be reduced to enable the 
psychological change required for reconciliation. Here, one method, is formal 
apology offered by the side(s) that committed the misdeeds (Scheff, 1994). 
Through apology the past injustices and the grievances are acknowledged and 
addressed. Apology is a formal acceptance of responsibility for the misdeeds 


carried out during the conflict and an appeal to the victims for forgiveness. It 
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implies a commitment to pursuing justice and truth (Asmal et al., 1997; Gardner 
Feldman, 1999; Kriesberg, 1998b; Norval, 1999). Apology allows the victims to 
forgive and be healed so that eventually their negative feelings towards the past 
enemy will change. 


An example of apology can be seen in the case of South Africa’s former 
president, F.W. De Klerk, who in August 1996, after Nelson Mandela was elected 
president, publicly apologized for the pain and suffering caused by the former 
policies of the National Party. He acknowledged that the National Party 
governments had approved unconventional measures that had created an 
environment in which abuses and gross violations of human rights occurred 
(Kriesberg, 1998b). The Czech-German Declaration on Mutual Relations and 
their Future Development, signed in January 1997 is an example of mutual 
apology. Germany accepted the responsibility for the events of the World War II 
and expressed regrets for the sufferings and wrongs brought against the Czech 
people and in the same document, Czech Republic expressed remorse for the 
sufferings and wrongs perpetrated against innocent Germans expelled from the 
Sudetenland after the war (Handl, 1997). 


5.4.2. Truth and Reconciliation Commissions 


These commissions are a way of dealing extensively with the past. Their purpose 
is to reveal the truth about the past and to serve as a mechanism for establishing 
justice. They are of special importance in light of the fact that in most cases 
individual compensation is not possible. They expose acts of violence, violation 
of human and civil rights, discrimination and other misdeeds perpetrated by the 
formal institutions of the state or by groups and individuals (Asmal et al., 1997; 
Barnes, 1997; Kaye, 1997; Kriesberg, 1998b; Liebenberg and Zegeye, 1998). In 
this process, the revelation of the past allows the groups to construct their new 
collective memory and thereby facilitates recovery (Asmal et al., 1997; Chirwa, 1997; 
Hayner, 1999; Norval, 1999; Zalaquett, 1999). 


In recent years, variants of such commissions have been undertaken in South 
Africa, Chile, Argentina, El Salvador, Honduras, Uruguay and Rwanda. Among 
these, the South African Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) has 
received the most attention (Asmal et al., 1997; Chirwa, 1997; De la Rey and 
Owens, 1998; Hayes, 1998; Hamber, 1998; Liebenberg and Zegeye, 1998; 
Norval, 1998). It was established in 1995 with the principal objective of 
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promoting “national unity and reconciliation in a spirit of understanding which 
transcends the conflict and divisions of the past’. To this end, the TRC was 
supposed to (a) establish a comprehensive record of the causes, nature and extent 
of gross human rights violations that occurred form 1 March 1960 to 10 May 
1994; (b) decide on granting amnesty to individuals who made full disclosure of 
the transgressions they had committed with a political motive; (c) restore the 
dignity of the victims by giving them opportunity to recount their experiences; 
and (d) recommend measures for reparation and rehabilitation, as well as for 
preventing future human rights violations. 


5.4.3. Public trials 


Public trials of particular individuals, charged for violation of human rights and 
crimes against humanity, constitute another method that is regarded as facilitating 
the reconciliation process (Kritz, 1996). First, such trials provide an opportunity 
to reveal the misdeeds and thus acknowledge the victims’ suffering. Second, when 
the criminals are found guilty and are punished, the trials fulfill the deep-seated 
desire for retribution and give the victims the sense that justice has been carried 
out. In addition, the trials place the responsibility for crimes on particular 
individuals, thereby reducing the responsibility of the group to which they belong. 
Third, and finally, these trials serve as warnings by showing that those who 
commit such crimes can be found, tried and punished (Kriesberg, 1998b; 
Lederach, 1998; Liebenberg and Zegeye, 1998). In essence, they enable catharsis, 
foster a sense that grievances have been addressed and thus allow progress toward 
reconciliation by satisfying the basic needs of the victims. An example of such 
trials is taking place in the War Crimes Tribunal in Hague, where perpetrators 
from the Balkan conflict and the Rwanda’s genocide are being judged. 


5.4.4. Payment of reparations 


This method is used when one or both sides accept responsibility for the 
misdeeds performed during the conflict and are willing to compensate the victims. 
This method goes beyond apology and facilitates changes of the psychological 
repertoire (see Shriver, 1995). On the one hand, the reparations offen indicate an 
admission of guilt and regret by the perpetrator, on the other hand, the victims’ 
acceptance of the reparations signals a readiness to forgive. These elements are 
important for reconciliation when transgressions were perpetrated. An example is 
the compensation paid to the Czech victims by the German government for their 
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sufferings under German occupation during 1939-1945 (Handl, 1997; 
Kopstein, 1997). 


5.4.5. Writing a common history 

This method involves recreating apast that can be agreed on by groups involved 
in conflict. It usually involves a joint committee of historians who work together 
to collect and select materials, and finally negotiate to establish one agreed 
account of the past events. Such work requires exposure to the untold past of one’s 
own group, which often includes misdeeds, and to the unheard past of the other 
group. Moreover, this method requires adhering to agreed facts and rejecting 
myths and unfounded stories. The product of this joint work should allow the 
construction of a well founded and agreed narrative that sheds new light on the 
past of the both groups. This narrative provides a basis for the eventual 
evolvement of a new collective memory that is compatible with reconciliation. 


The jointly published document not only has a symbolic value but should also 
have practical applications. It should serve as a basis for rewriting history 
textbooks, which should affect the beliefs and attitudes of new generations. These 
textbooks can infuse many other impotant cultural and educational products such 
as books, films, television programs and so on. 


An example of this method is the Franco-German commission of historians, 
which by the 1950s had already critically scrutinized the myths of hereditary 
enmity between the French and German peoples and revised their existing history 
textbooks. As a final product the commission provided new accounts of the 
history of both nations, based on facts agreed to by the historians of the two groups 
(Willis, 1965). Another example is the German-Czech committee of historians 
which produced a document, that presented an agreed account of their common 
history (Kopstein, 1997). It is not always necessary, however, to revise the entire 
history between nations. Sometimes, reconciliation may require rewriting only 
the history of a significant and symbolic event. Thus, in the case of the Polish- 
Russian reconciliation a joint commission of historians investigated the murder 
of fifteen thousand Polish officers by the Soviets in Katyn in 1939. For years the 
Soviets had claimed that the Germans had performed the atrocity, whereas many 
Poles blamed the Russians. This bitter controversy formed one of the major 
obstacles to reconstructing Polish-Russian relations. The commission, which 


investigated the Soviet state archives, provided unequivocal evidence of Soviet 
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responsibility. The commission's work led to a formal Russian acknowledgement 
of responsibility and apology to the Polish people. 


5.4.6. Education 


Education constitutes one of the most important methods for promoting 
reconciliation (Asmal et al., 1997; Calleja, 1994; Chadha, 1995; Chetkow- 
Yanooy, 1986; Gordon, 1994; Kriesberg, 1998b). This mostly involves using the 
school system for peace education since this system is often the only institution 
of which the society can make formal, intentional, and extensive use to change 
the psychological repertoire of society members. Peace education aims at 
constructing the students’ worldview (i.e., their values, beliefs, attitudes, 
motivations, skills and behavior patterns) in a way that reflects the reality of the 
peace process and prepares them to live in an era of peace and reconciliation (Bar- 
Tal, 2002). This means that the school system must provide students with 
knowledge that is consonant with the principles of reconciliation (for example, 
about the other group, the course of the conflict, future peaceful relations, the 
nature of peace and conflict resolution). In addition, peace education is supposed 
to develop new attitudes and skills among students (for example, tolerance, self- 
control, sensitivity to others' needs, empathy, critical thinking and openness). This 
is a large-scale endeavor that requires setting educational objectives, preparing 
curriculum, specifying textbook contents, developing instructional material, 
training teachers, constructing a climate in the schools that is conducive to peace 
education, and so on (Bjerstedt, 1988, 1993; Burns and Aspeslagh, 1996; Harris, 
1988; Hicks, 1988; Reardon, 1988). 


Examples of peace education that have advanced reconciliation can be found 
in Japan where, among other subjects, it has had to deal with the atrocities carried 
out by the Japanese during War World II, the meaning of apology, and the nature 
of peaceful relations in post-war Japan (Murakami, 1992). In conflict ridden 
South American societies, peace education aims at teaching the young generation 
about human rights, and how to prevent structural violence and economic 
inequality (Garcia, 1984). In Northern Ireland, peace education seeks to foster 
Mutual Understanding programs (EMU), whose goal is to create a genuine culture 
of peace in the Protestant and Catholic school system (Duffy, 2000). 
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5.4.7. Mass media 


The mass media can be a very powerful tool for promoting reconciliation 
(Barnes, 1997; Bruck and Roach, 1993; Calleja, 1994; Chadha, 1995; Elhance 
and Ahmar, 1995; Kopstein, 1997; Kriesberg, 1998b; Norval, 1999). It can be 
used to transmit information to a wide public about the new peaceful goals, the 
formarly rival group, one’s own group, the developing relations, and so on. 
However, first and foremost the media serves as a channel to communicate 
leaders’ messages about peace and reconciliation. The media in itself constructs 
public reality by framing the news and commentaries. Its support for the 
reconciliation process is often crucial. In democratic states, however, the media 
cannot be mobilized by means of decrees and orders; instead it too must be 
persuaded in the importance of peace. 


5.4.8. Publicized meetings between representatives of the groups 


Much has been written about various types of meetings between members of 
rival groups (e.g., Burton, 1969; Kelman, 1996). These encounters, which often 
are secret, are aimed at gaining greater understanding of the psychological 
dynamics of the conflict and may even contribute to conflict resolution, if the 
participants have influence over decision-making. To promote reconciliation, 
however, these meetings must be well publicized, if so, and especially when 
carried out between the epistemic authorities of both sides. Such meetings 
indicate that members of the other group are human beings, that it is possible to 
talk with them, treat them as partners to agreements, trust them and even consider 
their needs. For example, the meetings, symbolic handshakes, negotiations and 
signed agreements between the Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu and 
Chairman of the PLO Yaser Arafat had a significant positive influence on the 
Israeli supporters of the hawkish parties. Montville (1993) offers two other 
examples of the positive influence of such meetings on public opinion; one in 
Northern Ireland included representatives of rivaling political parties; the other, 
in the Middle East, included respected theologians and scholars representing 
Christians, Muslims and Jews of the region. 


5.4.9. The work of NGOs 
Non-governmental organizations (NGOs), either from the societies involved in 
conflict, or from the international community, may contribute to the reconciliation 


process (e.g., Aall, 1996; Chetkow-Yanoov, 1986). They can help spread the 
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message about the importance of constructing peaceful relations, help establish 
cooperative and friendly relations with the past adversary, or provide economic 
assistance to the society members and thereby show that peaceful relations have 
important benefits. NGOs often have direct contacts with the grassroots level and 
therefore can play the role of facilitator and mediator (Voutira and Whishaw, 
1995). They can even facilitate a healing process by providing professional help 
(e.g., Staub and Pearlman, in press). In societies involved in conflict, NGOs can 
serve aS peace movements; examples include the Peace People Movement in 
Northern Ireland organized by the Protestant Betty Williams and the Catholic 
Mairead Corrigan and the Peace Now Movement in Israel (Beeman and Mahony, 
1993). 


5.4.10. Joint projects 


Joint projects of different kind are an additional method of facilitating 
psychological reconciliation. Joint projects in different areas can foster links 
between members of the two groups at different levels of society, such as elites, 
professionals, as well as the grass roots. These projects provideopportunities for 
personal encounters in which past past opponents can form personal relations 
(Brown, 1988; Chadha, 1995; Chetkow-Yanoov, 1986; Kriesberg, 1998b; Volpe, 
1998), which, in turn, can help legitimize and personalize members of both 
groups. Joint projects may also create interdependence, common goals and 
provide benefits for society members. such members of both groups learn about 
each other and about the importance of peaceful relations. 


Joint projects can take various forms. In the French-German reconciliation 
process, a project of town twining during 1950-1962 created hundred and twenty- 
five partnerships between French and German towns. By 1989, this project had 
expanded to include over 1300 towns and went beyond towns to establish twin 
relations between secondary schools as well as universities (Ackermann, 1994). 
In the Czech—German reconciliation process, with the aim of facilitating changes 
in the psychological repertoire, a number of joint projects were initiated that 
included meetings between young people of the two nations, tending to 
monuments and graves, and so on (Handl, 1997). 


5.4.11. Tourism 


Tourism is another very important method for facilitating psychological 


reconciliation in cases of interstate conflict. First, it is built on trust, since people 
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do not visit places where they encounter inconvenience, danger or rejection. If the 
members of the formerly rival groups visit each other, it indicates that some of 
psychological barriers to social relations have successfully been removed. 
Second, tourism provides an opportunity to learn about the past rival’s readiness 
to form peaceful relations. Finally, tourism allows learning about the other group 
— its culture, history, economy, and so on. Social psychologists have long 
recognized the importance of tourism for improving intergroup relations (e.g., 
Allport, 1954; Amir, 1969; Hewstone, 1996). Some years ago, Ben-Ari and Amir 
(1988) demonstrated the positive influence of Israeli tourism to Egypt on 
changing the Israeli tourists’ attitudes and beliefs. 


5.4.12. Cultural exchanges 


Another method that is especially effective in interstate reconciliation is that 
various cultural exchanges, such as translations of books, visits of artists, or 
exchanges of films, television programs or exhibitions. This events provide the 
opportunity to learn about the past opponent in human and cultural perspectives. 
Chadha (1995) notes that the performances by Indian and Pakistani artists across 
the border of each state contributed to changing the two nations’ negative images 
of each other. 


There are, then, different methods to promote the process of psychological 
reconciliation and that they can involve different sectors and layers of the society. 
No single method is best; what is required is a combination of methods. The use 
of particular methods depends on many different factors such as the nature of the 
conflict, the type of misdeeds perpetrated during it, the extent to which one or 
both sides were responsible for its outbreak and the misdeeds committed, the 
history of relations between the groups, the culture of the groups, the availability 
of economic resources, the involvement of the international community, and so 
on. It is important, however, to note that the process of reconciliation requires 
establishing well-defined and unequivocal policies that are supported by the 
institutions and leadership of the state(s). These policies must be executed in a 
well-planned manner with the objective of involving as many society members as 
possible in the reconciliation process. Nevertheless, the success of the 
reconciliation process is never assured; many different factors influence its 
outcome (see also discussions by Bar-Tal, 2000b; Gardner Feldman, 1999; 
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Kriesberg, 1998b). The next section outlines some major factors determining the 
success of such processes. 


5.5. Factors affecting the reconciliation process 


First of all, the reconciliation process depends on the peaceful resolution of the 
conflict. Moreover, the resolution has to be satisfactory to both parties who must 
perceive that it has fulfilled their basic needs and addressed their fundamental 
aspirations (Kelman, 1999). These are decisive requirements in any conflict 
resolution; if they are not upheld, the process is doomed to fail eventually. This 
does not mean groups cannot abandon their visions, alter their goals, or reframe 
their concerns. Every group, however, has existential needs and a raison d’etre, 
and if these are compromised under pressure or weakness, the result will not only 
hamper the reconciliation process, but also plant the seeds for future conflict. 


Second, the reconciliation process depends on conciliatory acts, both formal 
and informal, by both parties (Hayner, 1999; Zalaquett, 1999). After years of 
mistrust, hatred and hostility, both parties must exhibit much good will in order 
to change these feelings. Reconciliation depends on overcoming deep suspicion 
and this requires performing many different, often small and symbolic acts, that 
signal good intentions, the wish to build peaceful relations, adherence to 
aspirations of peace and sensitivity to the other group’s needs and goals. These 
acts create and disseminate a new climate of relations among the masses. They 
set the tone for reciprocity, positive spirals of behavior, or even the initiation of 
unilateral positive gestures. 


Third, reconciliation depends on the determination of the leaders involved in 
the peace making and also on the good and trusting relations that they build with 
each other. Their moves are often met with opposition among their own group in 
the form of pressure, public mobilization and sometimes even smear campaigns 
or violence - all aimed at obstructing the peace process. Leaders must overcome 
these obstacles and show great resolve and devotion to the peace process. They 
must signal to group members that they are determined to advance the 
reconciliation process successfully despite the opposition. Nelson Mandela and 
F. W. de Klerk in South Africa, or Helmut Kohl and Vaclav Havel in the case of 
Czech—German case, were crucial players whose resolute stance provided the 
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necessary catalyst for the progress of the reconciliation (Handl, 1997; Rothstein, 
1999b). 


Fourth, the reconciliation process depends on the activism and strength of 
those who support it (Bar-Tal 2000b; Elhance and Ahmar, 1995; Gardner 
Feldman, 1999; Kriesberg, 1998b). It requires the involvement of individuals, 
groups and organizations in persuading hesitating and opposing group members 
in the importance of reconciliation. Reconciliation also requires an active 
approach to cementing the peaceful relations between the past enemies, it is 
important to convey both to one’s own and the other group that reconciliation is 
the goal. 


Fifth, the success of reconciliation depends on mobilizing society’s institutions 
to support the process (Bar-Tal, 2000b; Gardner Feldman, 1999). This pertains to 
political, military, social, cultural, as well as educational institutions (Asmal et 
al., 1997; Thompson, 1997; Zalaquett, 1999). 


Sixth, the reconciliation process depends on the international context — 
specifically, the extent to which the international community shows interest in the 
particular reconciliation, facilitates it, encourages the parties to carry it out and 
provides concrete assistance for pursuing in the form of both involvement and 
economic aid (Bar-Tal, 2000b; Elhance and Ahmar, 1995; Gardner Feldman, 
1999, Hume, 1993; Kriesberg, 1998b; Lederach, 1997; 1998). There is no doubt 
that the international community has played a crucial role in facilitating conflict 
resolution and reconciliation in most cases of intractable conflict over the past 
decade, (for example, Northern Ireland, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Bosnia). In 
recent years, with the end of the Cold War, the international community through 
such organizations as the United Nation, the European Union or the Organization 
of American States has had a great interest in promoting the peaceful resolution 
of conflicts followed by reconciliation. 


6. Conclusion 


Over the past decade, the discussion on peace process has focused a good deal 
on the issue of reconciliation. Years of study of conflict resolution have shown 
that peaceful resolution of a conflict does not guarantee lasting peaceful relations. 
Parties may negotiate an agreement of conflict resolution, but often it concerns 
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only the leaders, and is not relevant to the group members. In such cases, conflict 
can erupt again. To cement peaceful relations between the rival sides to an 
intractable conflict, reconciliation is necessary. It is reconciliation that includes 
group members in the peace process, since it requires a change of their 
psychological repertoire. The essence of reconciliation is the construction of 
lasting peaceful relation between former rivals based on genuine support by the 
majority of the group members. Reconciliation, then, requires the formations of 
new beliefs, attitudes, motivations, goals and emotions that support the peaceful 
relations. This new psychological repertoire includes the evolvement of mutual 
respect, trust, positive attitudes and sensitivity to the other group’s needs, 
fostering friendly and cooperative relations marked by equality and justice. 
Reconciliation, then is essencially a psychological endeavor achieved through a 
psychological process. Structural measures contribute both to its evolvement and 
are among its consequences. 


This psychological change is very arduous process. It requires a change of 
beliefs, attitudes, motivations, goals emotions, and behavior patterns that have 
been part of society members’ repertoire for many years, sometimes decades and 
even centuries. This repertoire was functional during the intractable conflict, 
allowing an adaptation and successful coping with the enemy. It was based on the 
ongoing experiences both of individual society members and the collective. In 
addition, this repertoire was propagated by all the groups’ channels of 
communication and institutions, transmitted to new generations via the 
educational system and grounded in the group’s collective memory. 

Reconciliation requires changing this repertoire, abolishing old fears, mistrust, 
hatred and, delegitimization of the enemy, and often also adjusting group’s 
longstanding dreams and aspirations. Such change is very long and complex, 
marked by both progress and setbacks. It requires new experiences that can induce 
the change of the psychological repertoire, by transmitting a new message of 
peace and new image of the former enemy. However, such experiences do not 
come about by themselves. People have to create them, act on them and to 
disseminate their meaning. That is, people must perform acts that provide the new 
experiences, such as peaceful gestures, meetings, joint projects, exchanges and so 
on. Such acts supply the information that enables group members to look at the 
world differently. But changing group members’ worldview requires a large 
accumulation of new experiences that support the peace making. There is a need 
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to form a supportive climate that indicates to all society members that new reality 
can evolve free of threats, dangers and fears. Such a reality is not always easy to 
form, since in societies engaged in a peace process and reconciliation there is 
always a potent opposition to the process and small groups may even resort to 
violence to put a halt to it. 


As noted earlier the evolvement of the new reality is an active process 
requiring the involvement of leaders, elites, professionals, the grassroots, 
organizations, and institutions. This is a major undertaking for a society. Just as 
during the conflict the society was mobilized to wage the violent struggle with 
greater resolution and sacrifice, the reconciliation process, too, requires 
determination and efforts to persuade the opposition of its benefits. 


Moreover, the reconciliation process requires not only the persuading the 
members of one’s own group, but also convincing the other side of one’s sincere 
desire to build peaceful relations. To do so, groups need to focus on their own 
shortcomings, misdeeds and inhibitions and ask what they can do to facilitate 
reconciliation. This is a very challenging requirement, since groups are 
conditioned to focus on the other group’s shortcomings, and demand that it 
demonstrate its good intentions, while overlooking their own failings and 
negative intentions. Thus, groups usually tend to blame others for failures in the 
reconciliation process. 


The reconciliation process demands forming a new ethos embedded in a 
culture of peace. This entails a major societal transformation. New norms, values, 
opinions, symbols and collective memory have to emerge. Groups have been able 
to undergo such transformation successfully, as the Franco-German case of 
reconciliation demonstrates. That process, however, took almost four decades to 
complete. Individuals and groups always rally more easily to the banner of fear 
and hate than to the banner of trust and respect. But it is only trust and respect that 
provide hope for a better life and it is the duty of humanity to enable groups to 
follow the path of the reconciliation process. We, as social scientist, can 
contribute to a better understanding of this process and the factors that influence 
it. That is our mission for the well-being of human society, and for preventing 
future bloodshed and suffering. 
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Chapter 3: Analyzing the Process of Active Reconciliation 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 

This paper addresses the apparent lack of systematic analysis classification of the 
components comprising the reconciliation process following intractable conflict. 
It offers a theoretical analysis and taxonomy of the types of activities carried out 
by collectives (e.g., states or ethnic groups) in the reconciliation process. Various 
components of such reconciliation processes and their activities are analyzed and 
illustrated, exploring the way each activity influences the parties and the 
processes, as well as their dialectical relations with other activities. The analysis 
proposed has practical implications for leaders and policy makers by assisting in 
determining the appropriate course of action in the reconciliation process; as well 
as to researchers, by providing them with additional tools to assess the 
implications of past reconciliation processes and to interpret empirical research. 


1. Introduction 

Intractable conflicts between collectives (i.e., states, ethnic or religious groups) 
are prevalent worldwide. These conflicts most negatively impact the involved 
parties (Coleman, 2003; Pargament, McCullough, and Thoresen, 2000). Some of 
these conflicts reach the resolution phase, whereby the conflict is resolved and a 
peace agreement between the parties is achieved. Still, even then, the aftermath 
of the conflict and its destructive impact must be addressed in the post-conflict 
phase, in the framework of a reconciliation process (Lederach, 2000; Montville, 
1993; Staub, 1998). Without such a process each party involved in the conflict, 
and particularly the party most severely affected, will continue to suffer 
significant and negative consequences (Fukatsu, 1995; Lira, 2001). Furthermore, 
without a process of reconciliation, conflicts considered to have been resolved 
can reappear and jolt the social climate in the national and international arena 
(Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Coleman, 2000; Kriesberg, 2000a). Extreme 
examples of such outbursts occurred in recent years in the former Yugoslavia, in 
several countries in the former Soviet Union, and elsewhere (Kelman, 1999). 
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Additionally, the notions of social justice and the recognition of past suffering are 
given serious consideration today. Hence, even in the absence of concerns over 
possible violent outbursts, both (or more) parties to a conflict are encouraged to 
work towards reconciliation. Awareness of this critical aftermath of conflicts has 
led researchers in the recent period to focus on the reconciliation process as one 
bearing meaningful political and social importance (Cunningham, 1999; Hawk, 
2001; Kriesberg, 2000b; Ruhana, 2001). 

Despite growing recognition of the importance of the reconciliation process and 
its multitude of immediate implications in sites of historical conflict, research 
addressing it is relatively scant (Bar-Tal, 2000; Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; 
McCullough and Thoresen, 2000). In addition, since the literature that does exist 
is relatively new, it deals with the activities performed in the reconciliation process 
in only a general and global manner, as will be exemplified in the literature review. 
That is why it seems that there is a need for a systematic differentiation, refinement 
and taxonomy of reconciliation activities. Such an endeavor may explore new 
perspectives and allow for a better understanding of the reconciliation process, and 
thus generate new hypotheses and predictions regarding the reconciliation process 
for the benefit of theory and practice. The purpose of this paper is to partly address 
this void by proposing a theoretical construct of several components and activities 
comprising the reconciliation process that have not yet been addressed in the 
literature. 

The paper begins with a review of relevant literature on the reconciliation 
process, proceeds to propose a theoretical taxonomy of this process, and 
concludes with some propositions that stem from the proposed taxonomy. 


2. Reconciliation — Literature review 

Bar-Tal and Bennink (2004), integrating the definitions of fourteen separate 
researchers for the term “reconciliation process,” characterize this process as “the 
formation or restoration of genuine peaceful relationships between societies that 
have been involved in an intractable conflict, after its formal resolution is 
achieved” (p. 14). 

Various aspects of the reconciliation process are reviewed in the literature. To 
begin, some of the research relates to the condition of parties to an intractable 
conflict as they enter the reconciliation process; these parties are the objects of 
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the process. Three domains of this condition are discussed: psychological, 
economic and socio-political. 

With regard to the psychological domain, the literature usually distinguishes 
between the conditions of victim and perpetrator, although it is recognized that in 
many conflicts both parties are victims as well as perpetrators (at least from the 
subjective viewpoint of each party), albeit not to the same extent (Jamal, 2001). 
Thus, members of the victimized party are characterized as having, among others, 
a sense of guilt for surviving while loved ones have died, low self-esteem, a 
perception of the world as threatening and hostile, a desire for control over their 
lives, violent behavior (Staub, 1998), rage, a motivation to seek revenge, trauma 
symptoms (Ross, 2003) and a need for physical and psychological security 
(Rothestein, 1999b). For the perpetrating party, the aftereffects of past 
wrongdoing may be manifested in a sense of collective guilt (Montvile, 1993; 
Swim and Miller, 1999). 

For both the victimized and perpetrating parties, these psychological 
phenomena may even be manifested among members who were not personally or 
directly affected by the conflict, due to their collective nature (Doosje and 
Branscombe, 1998; Staub, 1998). In addition, both parties possess a 
“psychological repertoire” for coping with the conflict (Bar-Tal, 2005). This 
repertoire includes an ethos of the conflict (a set societal beliefs that justify the 
group’s objectives, sense of collective victimhood, positive self-esteem, 
patriotism, and de-legitimatization of the other party; Bar-Tal, 1998, 2000a); a 
collective memory of past events of the conflict (Hasian, 1999; Kansteiner, 
2002); and a collective emotional orientation (e.g., fear and hate; Bar-Tal, 2001; 
Volkan, 1988). 

With regard to the economic situation of the parties upon entering the 
reconciliation process, it has been noted that intractable conflicts by nature require 
vast investment in the economic domain on the part of the involved parties 
(Kriesberg, 1993). In addition, in many intra-state conflicts, the economic 
situation prior to the eruption of the violent phase of conflict is characterized by 
wide economic gaps and by the exploitation of the poorer segments of the 
population by the wealthier ones (Wittaker, 1999). Further, these conflicts cause 
enormous damage to the infrastructure and the economy of the state (Rothestein, 
1999b). This explains why states in a post-conflict phase oftentimes suffer from 
vast unemployment, low standard of living, and poverty (Enquist, 1995; Staub, 
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2000; Whittaker, 1999). Among the oppressed segments of the population, this 
gives rise to an urgent need and demand to secure economic development and a 
reasonable standard of living (Rothestein, 1999b; Wittaker, 1999). 

It appears that the socio-political domain of the parties is more relevant in 
intra-state conflicts, since, for example, the political institutions in each state 
usually do not change in inter-state conflicts (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004). In 
many such intra-state conflicts, the social-political situation prior to the eruption 
of the violent phase of conflict is characterized by vast social gaps, undemocratic 
practices, and the political hegemony of one party over the other (Bar-Siman-Tov, 
2004; Wittaker, 1999). Among the oppressed segments of the population in these 
states, this gives rise to the demand to implement different social and political 
arrangements that may secure their social and political rights, usually through a 
process of democratization and the reorganization of armed forces (such as 
military and police; Rupesinghe, 2004). 

All three abovementioned domains, in which the severe, negative outcomes of 
intractable conflict are manifested, should be carefully addressed in the 
framework of the reconciliation process. 

Many pre-conditions are required to ensure a successful reconciliation process, 
including: (1) The cessation of violent activities (Bar-Tal, 2000); (2) the 
successful completion of the resolution stage and the signing of a peace agreement 
(Bar-Tal, 2000); (3) a considerable reduction in ethnocentric emotions and racist- 
nationalistic ideologies, and the establishment of norms of tolerance and human 
rights (Kriesberg, 2000); (4) a determination by party leaders to reconcile (Bar- 
Tal, 2000); (5) the existence of mutual interests by both parties to reconcile 
(Kriesberg, 2000); and (6) improvement in the economic situation (Bar-Tal, 
2000). 

Two central factors influence the effectiveness of the reconciliation process. 
First, the process of resolving a conflict and signing a peace agreement, as well 
as the reconciliation process that sometimes follows it, should be based on justice. 
This means that impartial considerations, rather than either party’s relative power, 
should impact the resolution and reconciliation processes (Jamal, 2001; Kelman, 
1999; Lederach, 1997; Ruhana, 2001; Shriver, 1995, 1999; Staub, 1998). Second, 
establishing trust between the parties to the conflict is a vital aim of the 
reconciliation process, and is also an important determinant in its success. To take 
one example among many, the expression of an apology by the perpetrating party 
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towards the victimized party is believed to facilitate forgiveness only if the 
victimized party has an initial level of trust in the perpetrator (Nadler and 
Leviatan, 2002). 

Researchers have suggested a number of components that are necessary for the 
reconciliation process to be effective. These include: (1) Determining the truth 
about past events of the conflict, particularly with regard to unjust practices 
(Jamal, 2001; Pavkovic, 2000; Ruhana, 2001; Shriver, 1995, 1999; Staub, 1998). 
This requires a process of self-reflection by the perpetrating party (Lederach, 
1997), and mutual recognition (1.e., acceptance, respect and legitimization) by 
both parties of one another (Jamal, 2001; Kelman, 1999). (2) The perpetrating 
party must take responsibility for its unjust practices (Jamal, 2001; Ruhana, 2001; 
Staub, 1998). (3) The perpetrating party should express empathy and compassion 
(Lederach 1997; Shriver, 1995, 1999), regret and sorrow (Lederach, 1997; 
Tavuchis, 1991), and should ask for forgiveness (Tavuchis, 1991) from the 
victimized party. (Cunningham, 1999, suggested a typology of apologies 
according to the particular body offering the apology, such as individuals, 
commercial and religious organizations, governments, or heads of state.) (4) 
Reparations should be paid by the perpetrating party to the victimized party 
(Jamal, 2001; Lederach, 1997; Staub, 1998). (5) The victimized party should grant 
forgiveness following the provision of an apology and reparations by the 
perpetrating party (Jamal, 2001; Lederach, 1997; Tavuchis, 1991). (6) Mutual 
collaboration by the two parties on joint projects may bring about a gradual 
positive change in their relationship and the psychological dynamics between 
them (Kelman, 1999; Kriesberg, 2000b). 

Lederach (2000) has identified two general aspects of the reconciliation 
process: Their time frame, ranging from a few months to 20 years or more; and 
the levels of society that are engaged in the process, such as the elites, middle- 
range, and grassroots. 

The above review reveals that researchers have approached the reconciliation 
process from diverse angles. Some of the literature does not focus on the 
reconciliation process itself, but rather on related topics such as the condition of 
various domains as the parties enter the process, including the psychological (Bar- 
Tal, 2005; Rothestein, 1999b; Staub, 1998), economic (Kriesberg, 1993; 
Wittaker, 1999), and socio-psychological (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004; Wittaker, 1999) 
domains; or the pre-conditions necessary for a successful reconciliation process 
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to occur (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Kriesberg, 2000b). Other literature 
concentrates on describing which stages are vital to the reconciliation process 
(Kelman, 1999; Kriesberg, 2000b; Lederach, 1997), or elaborate a specific stage 
of the process in detail (Jamal, 2001; Nadler and Leviatan, 2002). It appears that 
only one researcher (Lederach, 2000) has comprehensively analyzed the structure 
of the entire process with regard to time frames and levels of engagement. Thus, 
it appears that the topic of reconciliation lacks a systematic analysis and taxonomy 
of the basic components of the reconciliation process, including the activities, 
objectives, and scopes of influence of conflicting parties and the dialectical 
interaction between them. Such an analysis and taxonomy can assist policymakers 
in determining the appropriate course of action in the reconciliation process and 
provide researchers and theoreticians with additional tools to assess the 
implications of past reconciliation processes and to interpret empirical research. 
This paper aims to address this void. 


3. Proposed taxonomy of the Reconciliation process 

3.1. Two elements of the parties: Internal and external 

Every party to a conflict has two general elements that are relevant to the 
reconciliation process; these will be referred to throughout this paper as the 
internal element and the external element (Lederach, 2000). The internal 
element is psychological in nature, and subsumes the various phenomena 
described above as part of the psychological domain of parties in intractable 
conflict. These include, for example, motivations such as revenge (Ross, 2003), 
the societal beliefs that make up the ethos of a conflict, such as positive self- 
esteem, de-legitimatization of the rival party (Bar-Tal, 1998, 2000a), the 
collective memory of past events in the conflict (Hasian, 1999; Kansteiner, 2002), 
and the emotions that make up a group’s collective emotional orientation, such as 
fear and hate (Bar-Tal and Teichman, 2005). The external element is defined, by 
default, as those components that are not subsumed by the internal element. 
Among these are the physical environment, whether man-made (i.e., buildings) 
or natural (i.e., rivers), which are often damaged or destroyed in the course of 
conflict; the physical state of group members, which may oftentimes be affected 
by epidemics, injury, or death (Staub, 1998); the behavior of group members; and 
the economic and social-political condition of the parties, such as socio-economic 
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gaps or the destruction of the economic infrastructure (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004; 
Enquist, 1995; Rothestein, 1999b; Staub, 2000; Whittaker, 1999). 

Reciprocal relations exist between these two elements. For example, fear and 
hate, which are part of the internal element, can lead to violent behavior, which is 
part of the external element. This was the case in South Africa, mostly by whites 
against blacks, but the reverse can also occur (Kaminer, Stein, Mbanga, and 
Zungo-Dirwayi, 2001). In the other direction, the economic situation, which is 
part of the external element, can impact the internal element, such as when a dire 
economic situation following a long period of war leads to anger or despair among 
the population as took place in El Salvador, Cambodia (Whittaker, 1999), and 
Rwanda (Staub, 1998). 

The above-mentioned destructive influence of intractable conflicts on the 
involved parties should be carefully addressed by the reconciliation process 
(Lederach, 1997, 2000; Staub, 1998). Aspects of the structure of this process will 
be explored in the remaining part of this section. 


3.2. Two components of the reconciliation process: Internal and 
external 


The activities that occur in the framework of a reconciliation process can be 
differentiated into two components: The internal component and the external 
component. This classification parallels the same criteria used to differentiate the 
internal and external elements of the parties. The internal component includes 
activities that are aimed directly and exclusively toward ingredients of the internal 
element, such as attitudes, motivations, and emotions. Such activities aim to shore 
up the psychological repertoire of a party as it engages in conflict with its rival. 
Examples of these may be shifting negative stereotypes of the rival party to 
positive ones, or reducing anger and the motivation for revenge. These objectives 
are reached through practices such as admitting the truth about injustices inflicted 
in the course of the conflict, taking responsibility, apologizing, expressing 
empathy, regret and sorrow, and asking for forgiveness. 

The Truth and Reconciliation Commission in South Africa (Kaminer et al., 
2001) and in other countries such as Chad and Uganda (Hayner, 1994) exemplify 
activities in the internal component of the reconciliation process. These activities 
help to heal the traumas endured by the victimized party during the conflict, and 
in the case of apology, their success depends on the degree to which the victimized 
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party trusts and believes in the sincerity of the perpetrator’s apology (Nadler and 
Liviatan, 2002). Success also depends on whether the culture of the victimized 
party promotes reconciliation and forgiveness (Hawk, 2001), and whether further 
steps are taken with respect to reparations for victims or persecution of 
perpetrators (McCullough, Pargament, and Thoresen, 2000). Thus, for example, 
it was argued that the Truth and Reconciliation Commission in South Africa had 
limited positive influence on the black community, since many of the whites who 
confessed and apologized before the Commission about crimes they had 
committed were subsequently pardoned without punishment. Also, little or no 
compensation was offered to victims (Kaminer et al., 2001). 

The internal component also includes the negotiation of collective memory, in 
which parties to a conflict reach an agreed-upon version of the past or admit to 
historical injustices. This may be carried out in the framework of joint committees 
of historians, as took place in the beginning of the 1990s between Germany and 
the Czech Republic, or between Russia and Poland (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004). 

The external component includes activities which address the external 
element of parties to a conflict. It is defined, by default, as including all the 
activities that are not included in the internal component of the reconciliation 
process. Thus, this includes activities that are not aimed directly and exclusively 
toward the internal element of the parties in intractable conflict (e.g., their 
attitudes, motivations, or emotions). Rather, such activities deal with the external 
damage done by the conflict in the economic and socio-political domains. 
Examples of this have been the rebuilding of the Cambodian economy following 
its civil war (Wittaker, 1999), or the restoration of political order as was done in 
Namibia after its civil war (Nathan, 1999). 

The reconciliation process is likely to succeed only when activities are 
conducted within both components, internal and external, of the reconciliation 
process. In doing so, the destruction wrought by the conflict, in both the internal 
and the external elements of the parties, can be properly addressed and healed. 
With regard to the nature of the internal component of the reconciliation process, 
the negative psychological repertoire that each party possesses with respect to its 
rival is a major obstacle on the way to reconciliation. This psychological 
repertoire should be meliorated in order to advance reconciliation (Hayner, 1999), 
as has been noted regarding the antagonistic psychological repertoire of Israelis 
toward Palestinians in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (Bar-Tal and Teichman, 
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2005). With regard to the nature of the external component, we can relate, for 
example, to one of its ingredients, the economic domain, regarding which 
Wittaker (1999) commented that “no feelings of reconciliation [can] ever take 
root without a secure economic base” (p. 15). The words of a Rwandan woman 
whose husband was killed in the 1994 war vividly illustrates this point when she 
asks, “How can I forgive when... I cannot even pay for the schooling of my 
children?” (Staub, 2000, p. 379). 

Conceivably, completing the tasks attendant in the internal element of the 
parties (i.e., improving attitudes and emotions) is possible only over a long period 
of time, from a few generations to even longer (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004). In 
contrast, addressing the external element of the parties (i.e., the reconstruction of 
destroyed houses or the rehabilitation of political institutions) can sometimes be 
feasibly accomplished within a relatively short period of time, such as between 
five to ten years (Wittaker, 1999). 

We have discussed how components of the reconciliation process influence 
the elements of the parties. However, the influence between the process and the 
parties is reciprocal, such that the elements of the parties may also affect the 
components of the reconciliation process. For example, aspects of a party’s 
internal element can influence the internal component of the reconciliation 
process, as was the case in South Africa. The traditional Ubuntu culture which is 
prevalent among blacks residing in South Africa promotes, among other values, 
forgiveness between rivals. This is said to have been one of the factors that 
facilitated the success of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission active since 
the mid-1990s (Hawk, 2001). Similarly, the external element of the parties can 
influence the external component of the reconciliation process. For example, 
Germany’s strong economic standing allowed the nation to recover rather quickly 
from the ruins of World War II and to pay substantial reparations to Israel and 
many surviving Jews (Arian, 1990). 


3.3. Planned activities and naturally-occurring activities 


Activities carried out in the framework of the reconciliation process can be 
situated on a bipolar continuum ranging from planned activities to naturally- 
occurring activities. These two poles are defined according to the degree that both 
sides acknowledge the existence of the conflict and the aims of their activities. 
Planned activities are those that stem from the recognition that the parties have 
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been involved in an intractable conflict, and that they now aim to reconcile 
between them. These activities are deliberate and are intended to advance 
reconciliation. They may include an apology by the perpetrating party toward the 
victimized party, such as when the prime minister of Japan apologized to the 
president of South Korea in 1998 for Japanese atrocities committed during the 
1905-1945 occupation of South Korea (Er, 2002), or paying reparations as the 
Germans did to Israel and Jewish survivors of the Holocaust (Arian, 1990). 
Naturally-occurring activities take place regardless of past involvement in 
intractable conflict and are not aimed at reconciling between rival parties. These 
activities are not planned and are not deliberately advanced to forward 
reconciliation. Rather they unfold naturally, as when normal relations between 
states are established or renewed due to common financial interests. Opening 
arterial lines of transportation or renewing tourism and economic relationships 
exemplify this latter type of activity. Such are the gradual activities taking place 
between France and the United Kingdom since the signing of a peace agreement 
in 1904, following centuries of rivalry (Morgan, 1986; Richardson, 2004). 

Between these two poles are hybrid activities that are a synthesis of planned 
activities and naturally-occurring activities. Such activities are driven by different 
motivations, both to reconcile between the parties as well as to advance various 
interests such as economy, culture, and tourism. For example, the establishment 
in 1951 of the European Coal and Steel Community, which included France and 
West Germany as its senior members, was motivated by the economic 
considerations of its members (as a naturally-occurring activity), but was also 
intended to terminate Franco-German hostility by exercising indirect control over 
Germany via this pivotal joint institution (as a planned activity; Willis, 1968). 

As described above, intractable conflicts cause wide-scale destruction to the 
parties involved in them, in both their internal and external elements. That is why 
it appears that in most intractable conflicts, reconciliation between the parties 
cannot be attained solely by implementing naturally-occurring activities, but that 
some planned activities also have to be implemented. 


3.4. Planned activities: Internal and external 


The above observations regarding internal/external components of the 
reconciliation process and planned/naturally-occurring activities of that process 
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Internal/planned activities and external/planned activities. Internal/planned 
activities are those activities that are carried out in the internal component of the 
reconciliation process (that is, they aim to meliorate the internal psychological 
element of the parties). These stem from the recognition by both parties that they 
have been involved in an intractable conflict and from the deliberate intention to 
reconcile between them. For example, an admission by the perpetrating party of 
its past wrongdoing in the conflict is aimed, ina direct fashion, toward the internal 
psychological element of the victimized party. Its purpose may be to ease the 
emotional suffering resulting from aggression inflicted during the conflict. 
Another example is when the perpetrating party provides mental health services 
to members of the victimized party who are suffering from the conflict (Allan, 
2000; Kriesberg, 2000b). 

External/planned activities are those activities that are carried out within the 
external component of the reconciliation process (that is, they are directed 
towards the external element of the parties which includes the economic and 
socio-political domains). These also stem from the recognition by both parties 
that they have been involved in an intractable conflict and the intention to 
reconcile between them. An example of this may be when a perpetrating party 
agrees to redistribute lands in the country in a more just manner. This gesture is 
directed specifically toward the external element of the victimized party (its 
economic domain). Nevertheless, this gesture may also have an indirect effect on 
the internal element of the victimized party, since it delivers a positive message 
to the victimized party that the perpetrator takes responsibility for its wrongdoing 
during the conflict and recognizes the legitimacy of the victimized party. The 
process that took place in El-Salvador in the beginning of the 1990s following the 
civil war there, where a vast area of the land controlled by the dominant white 
minority was distributed among members of the Indian majority, exemplifies such 
activities (Mason, 1999). 


3.5. Naturally-occurring activities: External 


Naturally-occurring activities are usually part of the external component of the 
reconciliation process. That is because naturally-occurring activities do not stem 
from the mere existence of the conflict and do not aim to advance reconciliation, 
and thus they do not strive to meliorate the psychological repertoire of the conflict 
among the rivaling parties. Instead, they address the economic and socio-political 
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domains of the parties due to economic or political interests. For example, after 
World War II millions of Polish people earned their living as workers in West 
Germany. This external/naturally-occurring activity was not deliberately carried 
out to advance reconciliation, but was motivated merely by the economic interests 
of both Germans and Poles (Jedlicki, 1999). 


3.6. Activities in the external component: One-sided and two-sided 


Activities carried out in the external component of the reconciliation process 
can be differentiated according to which party benefits from them in its external 
element: one of the parties to the reconciliation process, or both of them. For 
example, one-sided activities are those which are beneficial to the external 
element of only one of the involved parties. Examples of these are the payment 
of reparations to the victimized party by the perpetrating party, or the more 
equitable redistribution of national resources. The redistribution of land to the 
impoverished Indian majority in El Salvador, where the white minority had 
owned most of the land until the civil war, exemplifies the type of activity that 
benefits the external element of only one party, the weaker-victimized one (Giralt, 
1994; Mason, 1999). 

In contrast, renewing commercial ties between two states is an external/two- 
sided activity, as both parties are likely to benefit from this activity in the external 
element (i.e., will reap profits and enjoy improved economic wellbeing). Growing 
economic and security relations between Japan and South Korea since the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between them in 1965 exemplifies such 
activities, which improve the economic position and security of both parties 
(Kang and Kadesa, 2002). 


3.7. Activities in the internal component: One-time and ongoing 


Activities carried out in the internal component of the reconciliation process 
can also be situated along a bipolar continuum having two poles: Internal 
activities that have a discrete, one-time effect on the internal element of the 
parties, and those that have ongoing effects on that element. An example of a 
discrete internal activity may be when a perpetrating party pays a one-time 
compensation to the victimized party, or when it offers an apology, as when 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder apologized to the Polish people for 
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German wrongdoing during the occupation of Poland in World War I (“Claims 
for returning”, 2004). Such activities convey a positive message from the 
perpetrating party, which affects the internal element of the victimized party (e.g., 
acknowledging responsibility for past injustices or expressing sorrow). This 
influence on the internal element of the victimized party takes place only one 
time. Examples of activities that have internal, ongoing effects may be the 
establishment of a joint network to carry out long-term projects. The success of 
such efforts can be explained by the contact hypothesis (Cook, 1978), according 
to which interaction between two opposing groups can reduce hostilities between 
them and induce a positive change in existing stereotypes and prejudices. Such 
ongoing interaction between parties may produce continuous positive effects on 
the internal elements of the parties, by meliorating the psychological repertoire of 
each party towards its rival. The vast twin cities arrangements and annual school 
partnerships carried out between West Germany and France (about 2,200 twin 
cities arrangements and 5,500 school partnerships in 2003; Auswartiges, 2005a), 
particularly since 1963, exemplify such ongoing activities and effects. 

Between these two poles there are hybrid activities which can have both 
internal/one-time and ongoing effects. A notable example is the 1991 Treaty on 
Cooperation and Good Neighborly Relations between Poland and Germany 
(Bronislaw, 1995). This treaty attended to a variety of economic matters between 
the countries using a combination of an internal/one-time action (the signing of 
the treaty, which transmitted a positive message of friendship between the two 
countries) and internal/ongoing effects (the continuous influence of cooperative 
activities set out by the treaty and conducted by the two countries). 

Table 1, on the following page, illustrates the taxonomy of the various 
components and activities of the reconciliation process. 


3.8. Concluding remarks regarding the taxonomy 


It appears that every activity in the external component of the reconciliation 
process affects the internal element of the parties in addition to affecting the 
external element. For example, the reorganization of a state political system so 
that it more justly protects the rights of all citizens (a change influencing the 
external element) also influences the internal element of the parties, by conveying 
messages to the parties that justice is being done and that the evils of the past have 
been acknowledged. This creates a predicament as to how one might classify 
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reconciliation activities as being internal or external. To resolve this, we suggest 
that activities that exclusively and directly influence the internal element, such 
as conveying an apology, expressing empathy, or synthesizing a common history 
of the conflict, should be classified as activities in the internal component of the 
reconciliation process. By contrast, actions that aim to affect the external element, 
such as rehabilitating the political order or the economy, should be classified as 
part of the external component of the reconciliation process, even though, as 
mentioned earlier, they also indirectly impact the internal element of the parties. 

Second, most, if not all, activities that are carried out in the course of a 
reconciliation process have an external manifestation. While this is self-evident 
in discussing the external component of the reconciliation process (e.g., the 
renewal of commercial ties or the provision of economic support), it also holds 
true in addressing the internal component of the process. For example, confessing 
to evils committed during the conflict or apologizing are externally manifested 
through behavior, oral expression, or written documentation. Unlike a personal 
conflict, where thoughts or emotions can be conveyed covertly, a reconciliation 
process that takes place between collectives appears to necessitate the external 
demonstration of activities. Thus, a distinction should be made between the 
external component of the reconciliation process and the obligatory external 
manifestation of actions that take place in the course of the reconciliation process 
in either the internal or external components. 
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Table 1 


Taxonomy of the Components and Activities of the of the 


Reconciliation Process 


The Reconciliation Process 


Components Activities 


Naturally- 
Internal Component | External Component | Planned Activities | Occurring 


Activities 


One-time | Ongoing One- Two- Internal | External | External 
Effect Effect Sided Sided Planned | Planned | Naturally- 
Activities | Activities | Activities | Activities | Activities | Activities | Occurring 


Activities 
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This kind of activity may be subsumed under the theoretical constructs 
previously described; for example, a formal apology is an internal planned 
activity with an internal/one-time effect on the party receiving the apology. 

Figure 1, on following page, illustrates the mode of influence of the 
components and activities of the reconciliation process on the two elements of the 
involved parties. 

The components, activities and elements in Figure | are numbered to facilitate 
discussion. The reconciliation process (1) has two components, internal (2) and 
external (3). The internal component of the reconciliation process (2) includes 
only planned activities (2.1), in which an internal planned activity (4) such as 
apology may take place. Internal planned activities have a direct effect on the 
internal element (6) of the parties, such as reducing anger among members of the 
victimized party. The external component (3) of the reconciliation process is 
composed of two kinds of activities: Planned activities (3.1) and naturally- 
occurring activities (3.2). Within planned activities, two external planned 
activities (5) are exemplified: One-time compensation (5.1) and joint projects 
(5.2). These two latter activities influence the external element of the parties (7), 
in two possible ways: The external one-sided activity of one-time compensation 
influences the external element of the victimized party, by improving its financial 
situation, while joint projects (5.2), such as external two-sided activities relating 
to medicine, improve health conditions in both parties (in their external elements). 
However, one-time compensation and joint projects also have an indirect effect 
on the internal element (6) of the parties: One-time compensation is an internal 
one-time effect activity (10) which influences the internal element of the parties 
through the positive message (9) it transmits; while joint projects are internal 
ongoing effect activities (11) which influence the internal element of the parties 
via ongoing interaction (8) between them. Levels 5, 5.1, 5.2, 10, and 11 under 
planned activities are also valid under naturally-occurring activities (3.2), but are 
not shown due to lack of space. 

The relations between Poland and West Germany exeplify the suggested 
theoretical Taxonomy. These relations have been characterized by centuries of 
conflict culminating in the occupation of Poland by Germany during World War 
II (Polandonline, 2005). This was followed by mass executions, concentration 
camps, and the destruction of numerous cities, leading to exceedingly anti- 
German Polish attitudes (Jedlicki, 1999). 
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Figure 1 


Mode of Influence of the Reconciliation Process on the Two 
Elements of the Parties 


(1) The Reconciliation Process 


(2) Internal Component 


(3) External Component 
of the reconciliation process of the reconciliation process 
(2.1) Planned (3.1) Planned (3.2) Naturally 
Activities Activities Occurring 
Activities 
(4) Internal (5) External 
Planned Activities Planned 
(e.g., apology) Activities (e.g., 
one-time 
compensation, 
joint projects) 
Direct effecton the ____ 
internal element 
(6) Internal (5.1) External (5.2) External 
Element of the One-Sided Two-Sided 
parties Activities (¢.g., Activities 
one-time (e.g., joint 
compensation) projects) 
es : te (7) External Element of 
— sche 
internal element ----4-----------> 
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Interaction Message One-Time Effect 
Activities (e.g., 
one-time 
compensation) 


(11) Internal 
Ongoing 
Activities (e.g., 
joint projects) 


Note: Solid lines denote taxonomic relationships. Arrows denote causal relationships 


Dashed lines indicate comments to the causal relationships. 
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The crucial factor in reducing antagonistic attitudes of Poles toward West 
Germans was the personal experience of millions of Poles working in West 
Germany (Jedlicki, 1999); this may be deemed an external/naturally-occurring 
activity, since the employment of Poles in West Germany was not aimed at 
reconciling between the two countries, but rather at fulfilling the economic needs 
of both parties—rehabilitating the economy of West Germany, and supplying 
employment for Poles. Further, this was an external/two-sided activity since the 
employment of Poles in West Germany was beneficial to the external economic 
domain of both parties; and had internal/ongoing effects, since interactions 
between Poles and local West Germans indirectly allowed for ongoing positive 
influence on the internal element of Poles (that is, their attitudes toward West 
Germans). 

In 1965, the Bishop of Poland addressed a letter to his West German colleagues 
stating that Poles “forgive and ask for forgiveness” from Germans; this may be 
categorized as an internal/planned activity, aimed at directly influencing the 
internal element of West Germans in an internal/one-time manner by transmitting 
the positive message of Poles to West Germans. 

In 1972 a Polish-German commission was established to revise history 
textbooks in the two countries, and succeeded in agreeing on a less mutually 
antagonistic version of their historical relationship; this was an internal/planned 
activity aimed at reconciling between the parties, and had an internal/one-time 
effect in the form of the of the committee. The recommendations of the 
committee, which were later adopted in history textbooks in both countries, 
constituted an internal/planned activity, which had an internal/ongoing effect due 
to the fact that the revised, less antagonistic textbooks were used (Eckert, 2004). 
In June 1991 the Treaty on Cooperation and Good Neighborly Relations between 
Poland and Germany was signed (Bronislaw, 1995). It outlined the administration 
of various economic issues between the two countries; this being a combination 
of: planned and naturally-occurring activities aimed at reconciling the parties and 
meeting mutual economic interests: the internal/one-time effect embodied by the 
mere signing of the treaty, and the internal/ongoing effects brought about by long- 
term cooperation on matters addressed by the treaty. Nowadays, both parties are 
most interested in developing close cooperation within areas of common interests, 
e.g. political interests; thus, this constitutes external/naturally-occurring activities 
that are beneficial to the external political domain of both parties (Auswartiges, 
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2005b; Bronislaw, 1995). In 2004 German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder 
apologized to the Poles for the wrongdoing committed against them by Germans 
(“Claims for Returning,” 2004)—an internal planned activity aimed at reconciling 
between the parties, and having an internal/one-time effect on the Poles. As an 
epilogue it should be noted that a survey conducted in Poland in 2004 found that 
85 percent of Poles do not “hate” the Germans in light of the German occupation, 
while only 12 percent said that they do not forgive Germans (“Claims for 
Returning,” 2004). 


4. Suggested propositions 

Various propositions can be drawn from the above discussion of the 
components and activities of the reconciliation process. First, it seems that 
reconciliation should include activities with both internal/one-time and ongoing 
effects. The former can bear a relatively strong, positive influence on relations 
between parties, though relatively short-lived. An example is the 1998 apology 
by the Japanese president to the South Korean president for atrocities committed 
in the 1905-1945 Japanese occupation of South Korea (Er, 2002). The latter type 
of activity may bring about slower, more incremental improvement in relations 
between the parties, but have a sustained influence over a longer period of time, 
which can ride out the various stages and difficulties in relations over the years— 
for example, the extensive twin cities arrangements between West Germany and 
France. 

Regarding the sequencing of these two kinds of activities, conducting an 
internal/one-time effect activity (e.g., apology) requires the conflict parties to 
overcome various possible obstacles (e.g., negative stereotypes and emotions, or 
determining the truth about the events of the conflict), since this kind of activity 
is powerful in its implications for both parties. If conducting such an internal/one- 
time effect activity is possible, then it can be followed by the internal/ongoing 
effect activities. Nevertheless, the parties might not always be willing to conduct 
such powerful internal/one-time effect activities at various points in time. In such 
cases, it is recommended that parties first conduct internal/ongoing effect 
activities—which may have gentler positive implications for the parties—to be 
gradually be followed by internal/ongoing effect activities. 

Second, external/two-sided activities (which are beneficial to the external 
elements of both parties) will be more favorably welcomed by the stronger, 
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perpetrating party than external/one-sided activities (which are beneficial only to 
the victimized party), because the former activities pose benefits to the external 
element of the perpetrating party while the latter do not. That is why, for example, 
Israel favored establishing the Erez industrial zone and the Karni border crossing 
together with Palestinians. This benefited both parties in their economic 
domain—the Palestinians were able to provide employment for tens of thousands 
of workers, while the Israelis benefited from the fact that the salaries of 
Palestinian workers were much lower than those of Israeli workers (Nets, 2005). 

Third, combined planned/naturally-occurring activities may be welcomed 
more favorably by members of the perpetrating party than activities that are solely 
planned. That is because naturally-occurring activities require less intentional 
support from group members and less deliberate goodwill toward the other party. 
Thus, leaders can more easily convince group members of the advantages in 
supporting the said activity, as the Foreign Ministers of Japan and South Korea 
stressed in the summary of their meeting on March 7, 2004 dealing with mutual 
cooperation (Ministry of Foreign Affairs [MOFA], 2004). 

Fourth, naturally-occurring activities may sometimes be easier for parties to 
the conflict to implement than planned activities. Carrying out planned activities 
requires that parties agree on basic assumptions about the conflict, such as who is 
the perpetrator, who is the victim, and what actually happened during key events 
of the conflict. Without such agreement, planned activities such as apologies and 
reparations cannot be implemented. Many conflicts embody such cases of 
fundamental disagreement, including the dispute between France and Algeria 
regarding the events of the 1954-1962 war (Macmaster, 2002), between Turkey 
and the Armenians regarding the death of about 1.5 million Armenians in 1915 
(Adam, 2000), and between Japan and China regarding Japanese atrocities in 
China, mainly during World War II (Adam, 2000). Naturally-occurring activities 
seem to leave these disputed issues aside, while establishing interactions and 
cooperation between parties in various domains, and thus improving relations 
between countries and conciliating their reciprocal psychological repertoires. 
Relations between Japan and South Korea exemplify such a situation. Until 1998, 
when the Japanese prime minister apologized to the South Korean president for 
atrocities committed during the 1931-1945 Japanese occupation, these countries 
basically officially ignored the aftermath of their conflict—ridden past with regard 
to, for example, demands for revision of Japanese textbooks or the payment of 
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reparations to South Korean “comfort women” (Chunghee, 2000; Olsen, 2001). 
Thus, they renounced “planned activities.” Nevertheless, since the resumption of 
diplomatic ties between the two countries in 1965, they have gradually and 
significantly developed mutual relations in the areas of economy, security, and 
tourism (Olsen, 2001; MOFA, 2004) in the form of natural-occurring activities. 

Fifth, continuing from the previous point, naturally-occurring activities (as 
exemplified by relations between Japan and South Korea until 1998) may 
sometimes bring about the conditions required for the inception of planned 
activities, and contribute to their effectiveness later on. That is, these former 
activities can at least partly meliorate the mutual, negative psychological 
repertoire of each party toward its rival (Bar-Tal and Teichman, 2005), such as 
by establishing trust or reducing negative stereotypes. This was the case between 
Japan and South Korea (Olsen, 2001). This is vividly reflected in the argument of 
Jun Kawashima, a high-ranking Japanese official in the foreign service, with 
regard to the Japanese apology to South Korea in 1998. He explained in an 
interview that South Korean President Kim Dae Jung promised the Japanese that 
if Japan expressed regret for the past in writing, South Korea would not take up 
this issue again. The trust that the Japanese felt towards the South Korean 
president enabled them to accept his offer and apologize, and Kim Dae Jung did 
not betray the expectations of the Japanese (Er, 2002). Another similar example 
is relations between Poland and Germany. The positive experience of millions of 
Poles working in West Germany following WWII (i.e., a naturally-occurring 
activity), which reduced the antagonistic attitudes and emotions of the Poles 
towards the Germans (Jedlicki, 1999), was a major factor enabling the 
establishment of the Polish-German Historians Commission in 1972 (i.e., a 
planned activity; Eckert, 2004). 

Sixth, from the other direction, it seems that naturally-occurring activities may 
gradually follow from planned activities that are successfully conducted. That is, 
the planned activities will sufficiently improve the psychological repertoires of 
the conflicting parties, thus allowing them to conduct productive activities that 
characterize normal relations between countries such as trade, culture and 
tourism. An example of this phenomenon is the reconciliation process between 
Israel and West Germany following the Holocaust (Arian, 1990; Nadler, 2001; 
Segev, 1991; Yelinek, 1988). Shortly after the Holocaust, substantial planned 
activities took place between West Germany and Israel and some of the Jewish 
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survivors. This included, on the part of Germans, taking responsibility for past 
injustices, apologizing, and paying reparations. These activities meliorated the 
psychological repertoire of Israeli Jews towards Germans. Thus, as time elapsed, 
naturally-occurring activities between the two countries followed, including 
substantial economic and tourism relations (Blumnkrantz, 2000; German 
Embassy in Tel Aviv [GETA], 2005). 

Seventh, in some conflicts the influence of naturally-occurring activities on 
the conflicting parties is so significant and positive that it may bring the parties to 
reconcile, even without implementing planned activities after the naturally- 
occurring activities. Such a situation is exemplified by the French-British conflict. 
The history of this conflict spans across centuries of bloodshed and war. 
Naturally, such events created a deep, antagonistic psychological repertoire in 
each country towards the other (Bray, 1986). In 1904, a peace agreement (Etente 
Cordiale) was signed between the two countries, mainly in order to unite their 
forces against the empowered Germany (Richardson, 2004). Since then, 
gradually, these countries have begun to develop their mutual relations—in the 
framework of naturally-occurring activities—in the areas of security, diplomacy, 
economy, tourism and culture, and in recent times this cooperation has been 
conducted on a very wide scale (OFNS, 2000; Morgan, 1986). Thus, since the 
1930’s until today, the attitudes of the members of each country towards the 
others have been characterized as being positive, filled with trust, sympathy and 
friendship (Gallup, 1976, 1976A; Riding, 2004). 

Eight, though already mentioned, it is worth stating again that Figure | clearly 
demonstrates the diverse tracks by which the internal elements of parties can be 
positively influenced. In this element, the psychological repertoire of a party can 
be meliorated through various activities. We emphasize the channels of influence 
that are less obvious than through the internal component of the reconciliation 
process (i.e., planned or naturally-occurring activities, and one-time or ongoing 
effect activities). This diversity opens new possibilities for action by the leaders 
of collectives in planning a reconciliation process. 


5. In conclusion 

In recent times observers have recognized the importance of the reconciliation 
process in preventing the reemergence of destructive conflicts and in tending to 
the significant, negative effects of intractable conflicts. It appears that despite this 
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recognition and the research it has generated, there is a lack of systematic analysis 
of the various types of activities that make up this process. This paper has aimed 
to partly address this void. 

The analysis proposed in this paper has practical implications regarding the 
reconciliation process. It gives a detailed account of the main activities in this 
process and how each activity affects the parties and the process. This analysis 
can assist leaders and policymakers in determining the appropriate course of 
action in the framework of the reconciliation process, e.g., which type of activity 
should be carried out in order to reach a particular goal, or what the expected 
results and implications of a specific type of activity may be. The analysis can 
also assist the parties to a conflict, as well as other relevant agents, in evaluating 
the significance and the potential influence of the actions being taken by each 
participant in the process. Moreover, the analysis provides researchers with 
additional tools to assess the implications of past reconciliation processes and to 
interpret empirical research. Last, by constructing and defining some of the 
diverse elements, components, and activities discussed, the reconciliation process 
can be further explored by theoreticians. 
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Part 3 — Addressing the Damage: 
Component B of the Model (The Passive 
Reconciliation Process) 


Chapter 4: Passive Reconciliation of the Aftermath of Intractable 
Conflicts — The General Concept’ * 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


Present research views the reconciliation process as the central method for 
addressing the destructive psychological aftermath of conflicts. This 
reconciliation process has an active aspect, as it comprises deliberate steps 
aimed at improving the relations between the conflicting parties (e.g., truth 
commissions, apology, or reparations). This paper proposes an additional 
process for addressing this aftermath, the passive healing one. In this latter 
process, the psychological fallout of conflict is addressed through 
cooperation for utilitarian purposes, without an aim to improve the relations 
between the parties. Various aspects of this latter process are described, 
analyzed and exemplified, including types of cooperation (permanent vs. 
ad hoc, direct vs. indirect, and post-conflict vs. pre-resolution cooperation), 
how cooperation positively influences the parties and their relations, which 
main conditions facilitate the initiation of the passive healing process, and 
the relationship between the reconciliation process and the passive healing 
one. 


7 This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2009). Passive healing (reconciliation) of the aftermath 
of intractable conflicts. The International Journal of Peace Studies, 14 (1), 39-60. The author can be contacted at 
rafi.nets@gmail.com. 

8 This chapter uses the term passive "healing", as the abovementioned already published article addresses 
this phenomenon, though in the larger context of the current book, it is better to address this phenomenon 
as passive "reconciliation". 
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1. Introduction 


Intractable conflicts (hereafter 'conflicts') are prevalent worldwide (Coleman, 
2000; Kriesberg, 2000). These conflicts cause severe, wide-scale, negative 
damage, both material and psychological, to the parties involved (Coleman, 
2000; Lira, 2001; Staub and Bar-Tal, 2003). A major aspect of the 
psychological damage of conflict is the parties’ formation of a psychological 
repertoire of conflict. This repertoire is composed of three elements: A 
collective memory of the conflict, an ethos of the conflict, and an emotional 
orientation to the conflict — all of which contain negative and antagonistic 
content towards the rival (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004; Bar-Tal, 2007). 

While some conflicts reach the resolution phase whereby a _ peace 
agreement is signed by the parties, research suggests that a peace agreement does 
not ensure sustainable peace. That is because the psychological repertoire of 
the conflict must also be addressed and improved in the post-conflict phase so 
that its elements (i.e., memories, beliefs and emotions) will become less 
negative, and hopefully positive, toward the rival party. Such an improvement 
can ensure the proper implementation of a peace agreement, reconciliation, and 
stable peace between the parties (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004; Lederach, 2000; 
Montville, 1993; Staub, 1998). Without such an improvement in the 
psychological repertoire, its antagonistic elements may cause the parties to 
reactivate the conflict and may jolt the social climate in the national and the 
international arena (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Kriesberg, 2000). 

The current dominant perspective in conflict research views the reconciliation 
process as the central appropriate method for dealing with the psychological 
aftermath of conflicts and improving the psychological repertoire of conflicts 
(Kriesberg, 2000; Lederach, 2000; Rosoux, 2001; Staub, 1998). This 
reconciliation process consists of specific actions coordinated by the involved 
parties with the purpose of advancing reconciliation (e.g., revising the history of 
the conflict, expressing an apology, and offering reparations; Montville, 1993; 
Nets-Zehngut, 2007). Such a process has an active aspect in it, since the parties 
to the conflict actively seek reconciliation through this process. 

While the importance of reconciliation is undisputed, the purpose of this 
paper is to suggest another process for improving the psychological repertoires 
of parties to conflict and their relations — the passive healing process. In this 
process the psychological repertoire of each party improves and the relations 
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between the parties are healed due to the cooperation which takes place between 
them. This process is termed ‘passive’ since in its framework healing is 
reached or progresses passively, without the parties to the conflict actively 
seeking healing. 


2. Intractable conflicts and the reconciliation process 


Intractable conflicts are characterized, inter alia, as being long, extremely 
violent, and related to issues of major importance to the parties involved (Bar- 
Tal, 1998; Kriesberg, 2000). These conflicts also cause wide-scale, severe 
damage to the parties (Coleman, 2000; Lira, 2001; Staub, 1998; Staub and Bar- 
Tal, 2003). 

In order to cope with this difficult reality, parties to conflict develop a 
psychological repertoire of the conflict that includes three elements (Bar-Tal, 
2007; Nets- Zehngut and Bar-Tal, 2007): (1) A collective memory of the 
conflict, which provides society members with an account of the events of the 
conflict (Cairns and Roe, 2003; Nets- Zehngut, 2006). This account is usually 
biased, focusing on alleged acts of injustice by the rival party and portraying 
the rival in a very negative manner, focusing on the allegedly acts of injustice, 
harm, evil, and atrocities conducted by him (Bar-Tal, 2003); (2) an ethos of the 
conflict, which is a configuration of shared, central societal beliefs that provide 
a particular orientation in the society in the present and for the future (Bar-Tal, 
2000) — for example, beliefs that validate the group's objectives, justify its sense 
of collective victim-hood, provide positive self-esteem, strengthen patriotism, 
and delegitimize its rival (Bar-Tal, 1998, 2000); and (3) a collective emotional 
orientation that is shared by society members and that strongly effects them, 
including such emotions as fear, hatred, and anger (Bar-Tal, 2001; Volkan, 
1988). 

Some conflicts reach the resolution phase, whereby a peace agreement is 
signed by the parties. Still, research suggests that a peace agreement does not 
ensure sustainable peace. Various conflicts that have seemingly been resolved 
have been reactivated, jolting the social and political climate in the national and 
the international arena. Thus, researchers have realized that the psychological 
aftermath of the conflict (i.e., the negative psychological repertoires of 
conflicting parties) must be addressed and improved in order to consolidate 
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In order to deal with the psychological aftermath of these conflicts the 
reconciliation process is seen to form or restore genuinely peaceful relations 
between societies that have been involved in intractable conflict (Bar-Tal and 
Bennink, 2004, Lederach, 1997). The essence of this process is psychological, 
focusing on improving relations between the parties by making the 
psychological repertoire of each society members less negative toward the 
rival. More specifically, reconciliation is an outcome that consists of mutual 
recognition, acceptance, trust, and positive attitudes, and sensitivity to and 
consideration of the other party’s needs and interests (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 
2004). It is composed of specific actions coordinated by the involved parties that 
actively, directly and primarily aim to change society members’ negative 
psychological repertoires towards the rivals. That is, reconciliation is actively 
sought by this process. 

A few main components of the reconciliation process have been suggested 
in the literature: (1) The parties to the conflict should determine the truth about 
past events of the conflict (Jamal, 2001; Shriver, 1995; Staub, 1998); (2) the 
perpetrating party should take responsibility for its unjust practices (Jamal, 
2001; Staub, 1998); (3) the perpetrating party should apologize to the victimized 
party for its wrongdoing (Lederach 1997; Shriver, 1995); (4) the perpetrating 
party should pay reparations to the victimized party (Jamal, 2001; Staub, 1998); 
and (5) the victimized party should grant forgiveness to the perpetrating party 
(Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Jamal, 2001). 


3. Passive healing 
3.1. Definition 


A passive healing process is defined as a process in which parties to an 
intractable conflict passively heal their relations. This process, like the 
reconciliation process, improves relations between parties to the conflict by 
improving the psychological repertoire of society members towards their 
rivals. The 'passive' part of the definition denotes that healing — that is, the 
improvement of the psychological repertoire and the mutual relations — is 
advanced in the absence of deliberate activities aimed at promoting healing, but 
stems rather from instrumental activities that are taken for utilitarian purposes 
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which are not related to the conflict. Healing here is a by-product, not the object, 
of the process. 

The essence of the passive healing is cooperation, which is motivated by the 
interests of the parties. For example, parties may engage in economic 
cooperation in the interest of earning profits, or visit one another as tourists for 
pleasure. Members of parties to the conflict who take part in such cooperation 
may thus come to know each other and slowly improve their mutual 
psychological repertoires. 


3.2. Cooperation — Theoretical background 


General. The sources, effects, and conditions for the success of cooperation 
between parties to intractable conflict can be explained by two of the most 
influential theories in intergroup and conflict studies: Deutsch’s (1949; 2000) 
theory of cooperation and competition (Johnson and Johnson, 1989), and 
Allport’s (1954) contact hypothesis (Pettigrew and Tropp, 2005; Stroebe, 
Kruglanski, Bar-Tal, and Hewstone, 1998). 

Sources. According to Deutsch, when the goals of two parties are “positively 
interdependent” (i.e., when goals are linked in such a way that the probability 
that one party will attain its goal is positively correlated with the probability 
that the other party will obtain its goal), then the parties are motivated to engage 
in “effective actions” (i.e., actions that improve the parties’ chances of obtaining 
their goals.) Allport also views the common goals of the parties as essential for 
the initiation of cooperation. In such a situation each party views the other party 
and its effective actions in a more favorable manner. This leads the parties to 
cooperate in obtaining their goals. 

Effects. Cooperation can improve the psychological repertoire of the conflict 
among the cooperating parties (Allport, 1954; Deutsch, 2000; Johnson and 
Johnson, 1989; Stroebe, Kruglanski, Bar-Tal, and Hewstone, 1998). It provides 
opportunities for different sectors of both parties to establish common goals and 
allows for encounters in which past opponents can form personal relations. It 
reduces the threat posed by the rival and thus removes one of the inhibiting 
factors to positive inter-group relations (Stephan and Stephan, 2000). It also 
promotes effective and open communication between the parties; perceived 
similarity in beliefs and attitudes; friendliness and helpfulness attitudes; 
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coordination of efforts, division of labor and high productivity; and a sense of 
basic similarity and willingness to enhance the other’s capabilities (Deutsch, 
2000). All these processes promote more differentiated views of the other party’s 
members and can indicate possible similarities of interests, values and goals 
(Hewstone, Islam, and Judd, 1993). In addition, it allows people to become 
acquainted with various neutral or positive aspects of their rivals that are 
unrelated to the conflict (e.g., culture, language, and food); humanizes, 
personalizes and legitimizes the other side; and encourages people to trust the 
other (Allport, 1954; Amir, 1969; Barnea and Abdeen, 2002; Bar-Siman-Tov, 
2004; Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Bar-Tal, and Teichman, 2005; Chadha, 1995; 
Kelman, 1999; Kriesberg, 2000). 


Conditions. According to Allport, and with support from most subsequent 
studies, cooperation will provide the above mentioned positive effects if four 
main conditions are fulfilled (Allport, 1954; Brown, 1995; Pettigrew and 
Tropp, 2005;Stroebe, Kruglanski, Bar-Tal, and Hewstone, 1998): (1) The two 
parties share common goals and work together to obtain them — while working 
together to achieve the common goals the parties must work together and rely 
on each other; (2) There is institutional or social support for conducting the 
cooperation — this support establishes the norms of acceptance and guidelines 
for how members of the different parties should interact with each other; (3) 
There is ongoing interpersonal interaction between the parties this interaction 
allows for each party's members to get to know the members of the other 
party; and (4) The two parties enjoy equal status throughout their cooperation 
— this relates to the perceived equal status of the parties while cooperating, 
even of the equal status is not part of the initial cooperation but achieved along 
the cooperation. These conditions were found to be applicable in various 
settings, including schools, military, work place and religious settings; all this, 
in various locations and cultures around the world. 

Subsequent research addressed the issue of generalization of the positive 
outcomes of the cooperation discussed above. That is, that the positive change 
of attitudes towards the specific cooperating individuals will be generalized to 
the parties from which they come from — and by this, gain an additional and 
wider positive impact. Some of the methods described in this regard were 
de-categorization of the other party based on awareness of multiple group 
membership (e.g., one might discover that a member of the rival party is also a 
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professional colleague); sub-categorization of the other party (e.g., one may 
discern that the rival group is not a homogenously hostile entity, but rather that 
some sub-groups are less hostile than others). 


3.3. Three kinds of cooperation 


In the context of the passive healing process there are three main kinds of 
cooperation: Permanent in contrast to ad hoc cooperation, direct in contrast to 
indirect cooperation, and post-conflict in contrast to  pre-resolution 
cooperation. Each kind of cooperation has different characteristics (e.g., with 
respect to its causes, duration, and the scope and influence of the cooperation), 
and thus it is important to describe them in detail. These classifications and 
their characteristics will be described below, providing examples of interest's 
based cooperation in the context of intractable conflicts. 

A. Permanent/ad hoc cooperation. The first classification relates to a 
bipolar continuum ranging from permanent to ad hoc cooperation. These two 
poles are defined according to the cause or duration of the cooperation. 

Permanent cooperation relates to cooperation that takes place for a 
relatively (compared to ad hoc cooperation) long time. In some conflicts, 
national or group leaders, as well as economic or other entrepreneurs, may 
decide that the past conflict should be set aside in favor of current and 
future strategic interests. In such cases cooperation may take place in various 
domains such as the economy, diplomatic relations, or security, in such forms as 
joint institutions and organizations, open trade, cooperative economic ventures 
and the coordination of diplomatic and security policies and activities. This 
kind of cooperation will usually be longer in its duration and wider in its 
scope than ad hoc cooperation, and will have a more gradual and moderate 
impact on the parties. Examples of such cooperation include the conflict between 
Great Britain and France, where economic, security, cultural, and diplomatic 
cooperation has grown since the two countries reached a peace agreement in 
1904 until today (Howorth, 2000; Morgan, 1986); the Japanese-South Korean 
conflict, where economic and diplomatic cooperation has taken place since the 
countries resumed diplomatic relations in 1965 (Er, 2002; Olsen, 2001), and 
the Polish-German conflict, where economic cooperation grew as millions of 
Poles came to work in Germany after WWII (Jedlicki, 1999). 
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Ad hoc cooperation relates to cooperation that takes place for a relatively 
(compared to permanent cooperation) short period of time. Natural disasters, 
which may sometimes strike both parties to a conflict, may force the two sides 
to cooperate in order to cope with the adversity. This kind of cooperation is 
usually shorter in duration, lasting until the sides have overcome the immediate 
challenge, and narrower in its scope, though it may have a stronger and more 
immediate impact on the parties since it takes the form of humanitarian 
assistance in a time of a crisis which may be more appreciated by the 
recipients. An example of this comes from the context of the Turkish-Greece 
conflict: The two earthquakes that hit Turkey and Greece in 1999 led to 
mutual cooperation between these countries in dealing with the damage that 
ensued (Evin, 2003; Gundogdu, 2001). 

B. Direct/indirect cooperation. The second classification relates to a bipolar 
continuum ranging from direct to indirect cooperation, defined according to 
whether there is physical contact between the parties during cooperation. 

Direct cooperation relates to cooperation that involves physical contact 
between people from both parties of the conflict (e.g., tourists from one country 
visiting the other, consumers from one party shopping in the cities or countries 
of the other party, workers from one country finding employment in the other 
country, or cultural performances). Such cooperation enables people to meet 
face to face and thus become better acquainted with their rivals and establish 
personal relations, and as such, may cause a deeper change in the psychological 
repertoire of the conflict. Nevertheless, this kind of cooperation usually (though 
not exclusively, inasmuch as it relates to inter-state conflicts) requires that the 
channels between countries (e.g., trade or transportation) be more open than in 
indirect cooperation. Since such conditions do not always exist, especially in 
the initial post-conflict phase, it may sometimes be more difficult to conduct 
such cooperation. For examples of this kind of cooperation we can refer, in 
the case of tourism, to Japanese tourists to South-Korea at the beginning of the 
current century (Doobo, 2006) and Israeli tourists who visited Egypt in the 
1980s following the 1979 peace treaty signed between the two countries (Ben- 
Ari and Amir, 1988); in the case of commercial contact, to —Israeli-Jews 
shopping at Palestinians markets in the years 1998-1999 following the 1994 
Oslo agreements (Arieli, 2003, 2005); in the case of laborers in other countries 
to Polish workers in Germany in the post-WWII era (Jedlicki, 1999); and in 
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the case of cultural performances to cross-border performances by Indian and 
Pakistani artists during the early 1990s (Chadha, 1995). 

Indirect cooperation involves non-physical contact between the parties, 
manifested via various cultural means such as films, music, literature, and other 
art forms. This kind of cooperation does not allow for personal acquaintances 
and relations, and as such, causes a shallower change in the psychological 
repertoire of the conflict. Nevertheless, this kind of cooperation usually (though 
not exclusively, insofar as it relates to inter-state conflicts) requires less openness 
with respect to the channels between the countries (i.e., trade or transportation). 
That is, a person can indirectly become acquainted with various aspects of the 
other party while reading a book, listening to a song, watching a movie or 
surfing the internet. Such cooperation is easier to conduct than direct 
cooperation. An example is the 'Korean Wave' — the growing popularity since 
1997 of South Korean, films, TV dramas and music in Japan (as well as in 
other countries in Asia; Doobo, 2005, 2006; Hae-Joang, 2005) exemplified by 
the popular TV series 'Winter Sonata' and the music of the pop star La Kowan 
BoA. Another example, from the opposite direction, is the growing popularity 
in South Korea of Japanese movies, music and animation (Yang Uk, 2000). 

C. Post-conflict/pre-resolution cooperation. The third classification is 
defined according to the phase of the conflict during which the cooperation 
takes place, post- conflict or pre-resolution. 

Post-conflict/resolution cooperation relates to cooperation that takes place 
after a final peace agreement has been reached by the parties. In such a phase 
there are relatively more opportunities (compared to a pre-resolution phase) for 
cooperation to be initiated and to succeed, since, for example, security and 
technical obstacles are less prevalent (e.g., the borders between the countries 
may have been opened), and since the signing of a peace agreement in itself 
eases some of the tension and mistrust between the parties (Nadler and Saguy, 
2004). As examples we can relate to the previously mentioned British-French 
or Polish-German cooperation. 

Pre-resolution cooperation relates to cooperation that takes place before 
a final peace agreement is reached. In this phase there are relatively fewer 
chances for cooperation to be initiated by the parties and to succeed compared 
to cooperation that takes place in the post-conflict phase. This may be due to 
the existence of security or technical obstacles (e.g., laws may forbid contact 
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with the rival party), or to high degrees of tension and mistrust between the 
parties. Such cooperation will usually not take place at the height of violent 
clashes between the parties, but rather only if certain minimal requirements 
are achieved, such as a partial cease-fire or interim peace agreement. This kind 
of cooperation is of special interest since the literature usually addresses 
reconciliation in the post-conflict phase (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004). An example 
of such a healing process is the Israeli-Palestinian cooperation that took place 
from 1995 to 2005 though to a lesser extent after the eruption of the Second 
Intifada in September 2000) in various domains such as trade, retail marketing, 
employment, tourism, the environment, health, media, and banking (Abu- 
Dayyeh, 2000; Arieli, 2003, 2005; Arzi, 2005; Barnea and Husseini, 2002; Guy, 
2005; Halabi, 2003; Huleileh, 2005; Kleot, 2003; Zalah, 2005). 

In sum, all these examples of cooperation were made possible by the 
“positive interdependence” of the goals of the involved parties. That is, both 
parties were interested in obtaining the same goals (e.g., economic profit, 
diplomacy, or security). This motivated the parties to engage in “effective 
actions” with the other party in order to achieve their goals. 

It should be recognized that these pairs of classifications are not mutually 
exclusive, and combinations of these kinds of cooperation can also be carried 
out (e.g., permanent direct or indirect cooperation, or post-conflict permanent 
cooperation). 


3.4. The positive effects of cooperation 


The above theoretical background section describes the positive effects of 
cooperation in general. More specifically, the above case studies provide 
examples of cooperation (in the context of passive healing) that leads to an 
improvement in the psychological repertoires of parties to intractable conflict 
and their relations. 

For example, with regard to the first kind of classification, British-French 
cooperation in the economic, security, cultural and diplomatic spheres is an 
example of permanent cooperation that led to such a change. Thus, since 
the 1930s and onwards, despite historical fluctuations, most citizens of both 
countries have held generally positive attitudes toward the other (Bray, 1986; 
Riding, 2004). The economic and diplomatic cooperation that flourished 
between Japan and South Korea is also an example of permanent cooperation 
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that led to such a change in the psychological repertoires of either society (Er, 
2002; Olsen, 2001). Olsen (2001) observes that: 
"... despite the historic antipathies that inform both nations, the 
conservative elite in Japan and South-Korea are quite congenial 
and work surprisingly well together. On the surface this might 
appear due to their similar cultural and linguistic heritages... 
Beneath the surface, however, there are more tangible bonds that 
mesh Japan — South-Korea political and economic interests... A 
growing body of common interests gradually has nudged Tokyo 
and Seoul into closer working relations" (p. 2). 


Such a change also occurred with respect to the Polish-German conflict, due, 
in its early phases, to masses of Polish workers working in West Germany in 
the post-WWII era. Indeed, Jedlicki (1999) writes that “the personal experience 
of millions of Poles visiting the Federal Republic... was undoubtedly the crucial 
factor” in improving Poles’ negative perception of Germany (p. 226). 


An example of the positive effects of ad hoc cooperation comes from the 
conflict between Turkey and Greece, where a cooperative response to earthquake 
damage facilitated the mending of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries (Evin, 2003; Gundogdu, 2001). As Greek Foreign Minister George 
Papandreou commented regarding the mutual aid both countries provided, 
"Through their moving expressions of solidarity, the citizens of Greece and 
Turkey effectively coined a new political term: ‘seismic diplomacy'.... They 
taught us that mutual interests can and must out-weigh tired animosities" 
(Gundogdu, 2001, p. 2). 

With regard to the second kind of classification, direct cooperation has led 
to the improvement of the psychological repertoires of conflicting groups in 
various cases. In tourism, attitudes of Israelis improved towards the Egyptians 
when they were increasingly able to visit Egypt (Ben-Ari and Amir, 1988). With 
regard to shopping, Israeli-Jews reported that they enjoyed visiting Palestinians' 
markets due to the unique oriental shopping experience, the cheap prices, the 
conversations with the Palestinian sellers which were more personal than the 
formal conversations with Israeli sellers and the pleasant market atmosphere 
(Arieli, 2003, 2005). With regard to work in the other party's country: as 
mentioned earlier, it improved the attitudes of the Polish workers in Germany 
towards the Germans (Jedlicki, 1999); and with regard to cultural exchange, 
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performances by Indian and Pakistani artists contributed to improving the two 
nations’ negative images of each other (Chadha, 1995). 

An example of how indirect cooperation has led to such a positive change 
is the popularity of South Korean films, TV dramas, and music in Japan and 
other Asian countries, where South Korean actors and singers have become 
cultural icons and local "national" stars. These figures provide local fans with 
the opportunity to view South Koreans in a new, broader, and more positive 
manner, and introduce them to South Korean culture, food, and language 
(Doobo, 2006; Onishi, 2004), such that it influences the local trends of food, 
fashion, and make-up, and "given their infatuation with Korean culture, the 
regional fans are eager to learn the Korean language and travel to Korea" 
(Doobo, 2006, p. 29). In Japan this cultural wave was the main factor that 
increased Japanese tourism to South Korea by 40% in 2004, and increased the 
number of Japanese learning Korean. Thus, it was commented that: 

"The growing popularity of Korean pop culture has more 
implications than simply earning foreign currency, especially 
considering that the (South-Korean) country has had some 
diplomatic friction with its neighbors in the past decades... In this 
respect Korean pop starts have contributed to improving Korea's 
foreign relations... BoA (the South-Korea pop star), who made the 
cover of the French Le Monde in July 2002 as an icon of cultural 
exchange between Korea and Japan, was invited to the two 
countries summit conference in June 2003 in Tokyo; Japan was 
responsible for a brutal occupation of Korea between 1910-1945" 
(Doobo, 2006, p. 30). 


By the same token, the growing popularity in South Korea of Japanese movies, 
music and animation has led to an improvement in South Koreans’ attitudes 
toward the Japanese (Soo San, 2002; Yang Uk, 2000). 

Turning to the third classification, examples of post-conflict cooperation 
include the abovementioned positive influences of British-French, Japanese- 
South Korean, and Polish-German cooperation. Examples of pre-resolution 
cooperation include Israeli- Palestinian cooperation, for example, in trade, 
health, and employment. Trade cooperation between Israelis and Palestinians 
has promoted trust (Alyazji, 2005) and many quality friendships (Jabar, 2005) 
among the parties involved. With regard to cooperation in the sphere of health, 
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a survey of the impact of 148 cooperative health projects revealed that 
participants on both sides learned about the other, replaced stereotypes and 
myths with direct and realistic impressions, and were impressed by their 
colleagues’ expertise, professionalism, good will, and enthusiasm. Participants 
were also surprised at the ease with which personal and professional 
relationships developed between them (Barnea and Abdeen, 2002). 

An example of cooperation in the sphere of employment is the Israeli- 
Palestinian Erez industrial zone, the site of about 200 Israeli or Palestinian owned 
factories or services suppliers employing a few thousand Palestinian workers 
(Bar, 2005). Research has found that the Israeli employers of the Erez zone 
reported a positive working atmosphere between them and their Palestinian 
workers and that they enjoyed good (some even described them as uniquely 
positive) working relations and even friendships with their employees, with 
many instances of reciprocal aid (Arieli, 2003; Arzi, 2005). In addition, half of 
the businesses in the Erez zone (about 100) were owned by Palestinians. Relating 
to relations between the business owners from both sides (Israelis and 
Palestinians), Israeli owners reported that these were as good as their 
relations with Palestinian workers as described above (Arieli, 2003). Such 
positive descriptions of mutual relations were also provided by Palestinian 
business owners, who reported 'special friendships! with Israeli business owners 
and even described some of their Israeli friends as 'their brothers' (Arieli, 2003; 
Zalah, 2005). 

In sum, the positive effects of cooperation in most of the above examples 
is the outcome of the fulfillment of Allport’s four conditions for successful 
cooperation (i.e., common goals, institutional or social support, ongoing 
interpersonal interaction, and equal status). Even in the Israeli-Palestinian 
example, where the ‘equal status’ condition was not fulfilled, cooperation still 
had a positive impact (albeit to a lesser extent among the Palestinians). 


3.5. Additional aspects of the passive healing process 


Some additional aspects of the passive healing process are worth highlighting. 
Partial healing. The passive healing process does not necessarily lead to full 
healing of the relations between the parties. Healing that is partial in terms of the 
scope of people influenced by the cooperation or the extent that the 
psychological repertoire is improved is also possible, and of importance. 
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Cooperation as both a facilitator and manifestation of healing. Until now 
cooperation has been discussed as a facilitator of healing by improving the 
psychological repertoire of the conflict among the parties. However, 
cooperation is usually also some kind of manifestation of an improvement, if 
even a partial one, in the psychological repertoires of parties in conflict. 
Generally, the more the parties to a conflict cooperate, the more it can be 
assumed that this cooperation is due to some prior improvement in their mutual 
psychological repertoires (Deutsch, 2000; Neins and Cairns, 2005). For 
example, when tourists visit a former rival country, this evidences that some 
part of the psychological repertoire towards this former rival has become less 
negative — otherwise these tourists would not have chosen to spend their vacation 
there. This observation, here regarding cultural cooperation, was vividly 
portrayed by the South-Korean Professor Soo San Han from Sejong University, 
after relating in length to the intense absorption of the Japanese culture in South- 
Korea, when he wrote "Young (South-Korean) people are setting the trend for 
Japanese culture to spread from the places they frequent and the way they dress. 
Is it not possible to see this trend as a kind of friendship index between South 
Korea and Japan?" (Soo San, 2002, p. 2). 

The expanding effect. The positive influence of cooperation can expand 
beyond the particular party members who engage in the cooperation, percolating 
to other members and segments of the parties, who do not cooperate with the 
other party, and improve their psychological repertoires. This can be done 
through two channels. 

First, non-cooperating members may witness the fruitful cooperation taking 
place and observe that not all members of the other party are as negative as 
previously determined by their psychological repertoire. Such observation has a 
symbolic positive effect (Kelman, 1999; Neins and Cairns, 2005). In this way, 
the cooperating members of each party serve as goodwill emissaries, 
transferring positive information regarding the other party to the non- 
cooperating members of their own party. Thus, for example, many South 
Koreans, who were raised to believe that the Japanese were racist and held 
negative attitudes towards them, were positively surprised by the huge success 
in Japan of pop star La Kowan BoA. As Ry Chu-ley, a South Korean studying 
in Japan, commented: "I was amazed to see how well she [La Kowan BoA] 
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succeeded here [in Japan]. Iam very proud of her every time she appears on 
the TV and I feel much more connected to here [to Japan]." (Reuters, 2005). 

Second, on many occasions the cooperation brings members of the other 
party, or their cultural products (e.g., music, films, poetry, fashion, or food), 
closer to one’s own party in practice. This makes it technically possible, or 
easier, to get to know them (e.g., the performances of Indian and Pakistani artists 
across the border of each country during the early 1990s; Chadha, 1995). 

Classification of reconciliation and passive healing activities. The 
classification of cooperation activities as such that belong to the reconciliation 
process or to the passive healing process is not always straightforward and 
dichotomous. Instead, these activities are situated on a bipolar continuum 
whereas the two processes form the two poles. Some activities are situated at the 
more reconciliation pole of the continuum, such as the apology and reparations 
offered by Germans to Poles in 2004 for their wrongdoing in WWII ("Claims for 
Returning," 2004). Other activities are situated at the passive healing pole, such 
as tourism by Israelis in Egypt (Ben-Ari and Amir, 1988). However, some 
activities are situated between these two poles, expressing a combination of both 
processes. These kinds of activities have a two-fold motivation, both 
reconciliation and promoting other interests such as economic or security 
concerns. The establishment in 1951 of the European Coal and Steel 
Community is such an example in the case of relations between France and 
Germany. This body was established with the aim of ending Franco-German 
hostility, while also taking into consideration the economic interests of the two 
parties (Willis, 1968). 


Sequence of reconciliation and active healing processes. When a passive 
healing process is followed by a reconciliation process, by taking part in the 
passive process the parties prepare the ground for reconciliation by improving, 
at least partly, the psychological repertoire of the conflict. This situation is of 
special significance when conditions for initiating a reconciliation process 
are not ripe (e.g., the parties to the conflict disagree about the events of the 
conflict and who is at fault, or the perpetrating party is unwilling to apologize 
or pay reparations). In such circumstances it is easier for the parties to cooperate 
in a passive healing process which bypasses these obstacles (e.g., the parties can 
cooperate economically without confronting issues like guilt and apology). 
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Two conflicts exemplify such a sequence. The first is the conflict between 
Japan and South Korea. Since these countries resumed their diplomatic ties in 
1965, they have engaged in growing economic, diplomatic, and security 
cooperation, mainly against the threat of North Korea (Japan Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs [JMOFA], 2004; Kang and Kadesa, 2002; Olsen, 2001). While this 
happened the parties explicitly set aside the issue of the aftermath of the conflict 
between them. The reconciliation process between these parties began when 
Korean President Kim Dae Jung visited Tokyo in 1998, and Japanese Prime 
Minister Obuchi Keizo extended an unprecedented written apology for the 
wrongdoing committed by the Japanese during the conflict. The submission of 
this apology was possible due to the trust the Japanese had obtained during the 
passive healing process the two countries shared since 1965, which affirmed that 
South Korea would not take advantage of this apology and use it against 
Japan. This was vividly reflected in the words of a high-ranking Japanese 
official who observed that "South Korea proposed that if Japan agreed once 
again to express her regret of the past in writing, they would not take up the 
question again... Japan was a little hesitant in the beginning, but decided to 
accept the idea, trusting (South Korean) President Kim Dae Jung. President 
Kim Dae Jung did not betray our expectations" (Er, 2002, p. 45). This apology 
paved the way for subsequent reconciliation activities such as an action plan for 
intensive governmental programs for cultural and educational exchange 
(JMOFA, 2004). 


A second example of a passive healing process followed by a reconciliation 
one comes from Polish-German relations. As described above, the masses of 
Polish workers working in West Germany in the post-WWII era (i.e., passive 
healing motivated by the economic interests of the parties) was the crucial 
factor in the improvement of Poles’ negative attitudes toward Germans 
(Jedlicki, 1999). This enabled, in turn, the establishment of a reconciliation 
process which included the 1965 Polish Bishop’s letter stating that Polish 
Bishops “forgive and ask for forgiveness" from their German colleagues; and 
the 1972 Polish-German commission of historians which reached a common 
narrative of the conflict and accordingly revised the history textbooks of both 
countries (Georg Eckert Institute, 2004). Since then these two processes have 
operated simultaneously. 
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On the other hand, when a reconciliation process is followed by a passive 
healing one, the preceding process prepares the ground for the following passive 
one by improving, at least partly, the psychological repertoire of the conflict. 
The relationship between Germany and Israeli Jews following the Holocaust 
exemplifies such a sequence. Since the beginning of the 1950s, substantial 
reconciliation activities have taken place between West Germany, Israel and 
some Jewish Holocaust survivors (Arian, 1990; Nadler, 2001; Segev, 1991; 
Yelinek, 1988). These have included, on the part of Germans, taking 
responsibility for past injustices, apologizing, and paying reparations to 
individual survivors and to the state of Israel. These activities have improved 
the psychological repertoire of Israeli Jews toward Germans (Nadler, 2001; 
Yelinek, 1988). With time, passive healing activities between the two countries 
followed, including substantial economic and tourism relations (Blumnkrantz, 
2000; German Embassy in Tel Aviv [GETA], 2005). Until now these two 
processes have continued to operate simultaneously. In both the reconciliation- 
passive healing or passive healing-reconciliation sequences, it is reasonable to 
assume that at some time in the future the passive healing process may partly 
or entirely take over the reconciliation one. This may be, if we relate to the case 
of Germany and Israeli-Jewish Holocaust survivors, due to the fact that the 
payment of individual reparations will end once all the survivors will pass 
way, or if younger Germans no longer believe that they are responsible for 
the evils of the older generation and even suspect that Germany’s Nazi past is 
being used by Jews for their own advantage, as the majority of Germans already 
argue (Reuters, 2003). In these scenarios, passive healing will gradually become 
the major or exclusive process in operation between the parties. 

Conditions that facilitate a passive healing process. The following are the 
main conditions that facilitate the initiation of a passive healing process. 


(a) Goals of the parties to the conflict. The passive healing process 
is fueled mainly by the goals of the parties involved (Allport, 1954; 
Deutsch, 2000; Kelman, 1999). It requires the existence of substantial goals by 
the parties which may be fulfilled when parties cooperate with their past rivals 
— in Deutsch's term “positively interdependent goals.” In many cases, these 
goals are important enough to the parties that they will agree to cooperate 
despite the fact that a reconciliation process has not been initiated. In a global 
world, the need to cooperate in order to achieve ones' goals can be more 
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meaningful than in the past. These goals are diverse and may include, 
among others, the protection from third-party threat, which may be fulfilled 
by security and diplomatic cooperation (e.g., cooperation between Japan and 
South Korea since the end of the Cold War against the threat of North Korea; 
Kang and Kadesa, 2002; or cooperation between Britain and France at the 
beginning of the 20th century to counter the emerging power of Germany; 
Richardson, 2004); and economic goals that may be fulfilled through economic 
cooperation (e.g., mutual trade between Japan and Indonesia following WWI, 
which supplied Japan with much-needed raw materials for her industry and 
Indonesia with the income to modernize its industrial infrastructure; Nishihara, 
1976). Usually, with the improvement of relations between the parties, other, 
less essential goals can also motivate parties to cooperate, such as leisure, 
tourism, and culture. 

(b) Phase of the conflict. A passive healing process is more likely to be 
initiated in the post-conflict as opposed to pre-resolution phase due to the 
reduction of structural, security or technical obstacles, as well as the at least 
partial reduction of psychological obstacles 

(c) Satisfaction of the parties with how the conflict has been resolved. 
In the post- conflict phase, a conflict that has been resolved according to the 
principles of justice, rather than either party's relative power, can leave both 
parties more satisfied with the agreement reached — particularly the weaker 
party (Jamal, 2001; Kelman, 1999). This may lead to a stronger positive 
influence on the psychological repertoire of the conflict of the parties, and thus 
enable parties to more enthusiastically engage in a passive healing process. 
An example of the reverse scenario is the peace agreement signed in Guatemala 
between Indians and whites, which was unjust toward the weaker party to the 
conflict, the Indians. Thus, it left Indians dissatisfied with the agreement and 
wary of reconciling with whites (Vickers, 1999). 

(d) Precedence of a reconciliation process. A passive healing process 
that is not preceded by a reconciliation process requires participants to 
challenge their negative psychological repertoire for the first time by 
cooperating with ‘the enemy.’ As seen in the examples of Japanese-South 
Korean and Polish-German cooperation, it is possible for this to be done and 
also succeed. Nevertheless, it is easier to initiate a passive healing process 
when it has been preceded by a reconciliation process that has improved, at 
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least partly, the mutual negative psychological repertoires of the parties. 
Relations between Germans and Jews following the Holocaust provide such an 
example. 

(ec) Type of regime. When the party that takes part in a passive healing 
process is an authoritarian state, there are fewer chances for the fruits of 
cooperation to trickle down from the elite level to broader segments of the 
society (Press Barnathan, 2006). This not only inhibits improvement of the 
psychological repertoire among the broader segments of the society, but may 
also give rise to active resentment of the cooperation being conducted by the 
state and its elites. Under democratic regimes the opposite is the case, and 
broader segments of the society may share in the fruits of the cooperation. The 
former situation is exemplified by the cooperation of the elite in Philippines and 
Indonesia with Japan following WWII, which, for the reasons described 
above, evoked widespread resentment among Philippines and Indonesians in its 
initial phase (Press Barnathan, 2006). 


4. In conclusion 


Parties to intractable conflicts develop a psychological repertoire of the 
conflict which is composed of negative memories, beliefs and emotions against 
their rivals. Such a psychological repertoire constitutes a major obstacle in 
resolving the conflict and reconciling. Thus, transforming the psychological 
repertoire into a more positive one is a major aim for parties to conflicts. While 
the dominant research perspective views reconciliation as the central appropriate 
method for dealing with the psychological aftermath of conflicts, this paper 
proposes that the passive healing process is also an important process in 
promoting the improvement of the psychological repertoire. 

The passive healing process does not aim to establish and sustain peaceful 
relations between the parties, but rather to fulfill other particular goals of the 
parties (such as security or economic goals). The improvement of the 
psychological repertoire of the parties and of their relationship in the course of 
the passive healing process is merely a by-product of this process, not its object. 

The importance of the passive healing process stems, in part, from the fact 
that in some conflicts it may be difficult for parties to engage in a reconciliation 
process. This may be due to various causes, such as disagreement over the 
memory of the conflict, an exceedingly negative psychological repertoire, or 
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the incumbent difficulties of the pre- resolution context. In such circumstances 
it may be easier for parties to begin improving their mutual psychological 
repertoires by establishing a passive healing process, and only later to establish 
a reconciliation process. The Japanese-South Korean conflict is an example of 
such a situation: In 2004, the leaders of these two nations prepared a list of 
current and future areas of cooperation between the countries. Although they 
explicitly acknowledged that disagreements regarding the history of the 
conflict remained, they proposed to leave them aside in favor of future- 
oriented projects (Japan-South Korea, 2004). Alternatively, passive healing 
may also be of special importance when the reconciliation process declines in 
scope over time, leaving the passive healing process the main process in 
operation. 

Future research on the passive healing process may contribute to more 
effective treatment of the psychological aftermath of intractable conflicts. Such 
research can relate, for example, to other conflicts than those discussed above, 
in order to broaden the empirical support for this process. This can be done by 
using various methodologies such as content analysis of media publications, 
public opinion surveys, field studies or laboratory experiments. Some of the 
themes that can be addressed is such researches can be more conditions that 
facilitate the passive reconciliation process, others types of cooperation, the 
relations between the active and the passive processes, the impact of indirect 
cooperation (e.g., via the internet) and cultural impacts. This, in turn, can 
contribute to the theoretical construction of this process. 
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Chapter 5: Passive Reconciliation — The Specific Context of the 
Palestinian-Israeli Conflict ’ 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


This chapter starts with a short review of the literature dealing with the 
aftermath of conflicts and the active reconciliation process, followed by a 
theoretical construction of the passive reconciliation process. Then, and 
mainly, it examines whether a passive reconciliation process had been taking 
place between the Israelis and the Palestinians since the signing of the 1993 
Oslo Agreement until the end of 2004, and if such a process did take place — 
what were its characteristics and outcome. 


1. Introduction 

Protracted conflicts are a worldwide phenomenon (Coleman, 2000; 
Kriesberg, 2000) that inflict wide-scale and severe damage (physical, 
economic and psychological) on the parties involved (Coleman, 2000; Lira, 
2001; Staub and Bar-Tal, 2003). A major psychological aspect of these 
conflicts is the formation of a psychological repertoire among the parties to a 
conflict, composed of three elements: a collective memory of the conflict, an 
ethos of the conflict and an emotional orientation toward the conflict — all of 
which are expressions of negative and antagonistic attitudes to the rival (Bar- 
Siman-Tov, 2004; Bar-Tal and Teichman, 2005). Protracted conflicts at times 
reach a resolution phase, whereby a peace agreement is signed by the parties. 
But research suggests that signing a peace agreement does not ensure peace 
and is often the starting point of reconciliation rather than its successful 
conclusion. 


° This chapter was already published with a slightly different title: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2008). Passive reconciliation 
in the context of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. In G. Ben-Porat (Ed.), /mplementing peace agreements: Israel- 
Palestine, South Africa and Northern Ireland (pp. 178-194). New York: Palgrave-McMillan (reproduced with 
permission of Palgrave Macmillan). The author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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Reconciliation requires that the psychological repertoire of the conflict be 
addressed and transformed in the post-conflict phase, so that its elements 
(i.e., memories, attitudes and emotions) will become less negative (and 
hopefully at least partly positive) towards the rival. Such a change can ensure 
proper implementation of the peace agreement and stable peace between the 
parties (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004; Lederach, 2000; Montville, 1993; Staub, 
1998). Without a transformation of the psychological repertoire, its 
antagonistic elements can cause the parties to reactivate the conflicts and jolt 
the social climate in the national and the international arenas (Bar-Tal and 
Bennink, 2004; Kriesberg, 2000). 

Scholars of conflict resolution pay great attention to an active 
reconciliation process which includes aspects such as engaging with the history 
of the conflict, an apology and reparations offered by the perpetrating party 
(Hayner, 1999; Montville, 1993). However, reconciliation can also be the 
result of another process, termed here “passive reconciliation," whose impact 
can be significant. In this latter process, the desired transformation of the 
psychological repertoire occurs due to the healing effect of time and 
cooperation between the parties on “practical’’ matters. This process is termed 
passive reconciliation because reconciliation is reached without a conscious 
and active effort of the parties. The purpose of this chapter is to introduce 
the passive reconciliation process and then to examine its role in the Israeli— 
Palestinian conflict: first, whether such reconciliation did take place; and if 
so, what were its characteristics and outcome? 

This chapter starts with a short review of the literature dealing with the 
aftermath of conflicts and the active reconciliation process, followed by a 
theoretical construction of the passive reconciliation process. Finally, it 
examines whether a passive reconciliation process has been taking place 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians since the signing of the 1993 Oslo 
Agreement until the end of 2004. 


2. Active and passive reconciliation — Thoeretical review 


Protracted conflicts are long, extremely violent and related to issues of 
major importance to the involved parties (Bar-Tal, 1998; Kriesberg, 2000). 
In order to cope with the difficult reality, the parties to the conflicts develop 
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a “psychological repertoire of the conflict.’ This repertoire includes three 
elements: (1) A collective memory of the conflict, which is composed of an 
account of the events of the conflict provided to the members of a society 
(Cairns and Roe, 2003; Connerton, 1989). This account is usually biased, 
where the rival is portrayed in a very negative manner and the injustice, 
harm, evil and atrocities allegedly conducted by him are highlighted (Bar- 
Tal, 2003). (2) An ethos of the conflict: a configuration of shared central 
societal beliefs that provide a particular dominant orientation to a society 
at present and for the future. These beliefs justify the group’s objectives, 
provide self-esteem, foster patriotism and de-legitimize the enemy’s goals and 
beliefs (Bar-Tal, 1998, 2000). (3) A collective emotional orientation: 
emotions evoked by theconflict, shared by society members and affecting 
them strongly — most notably fear, hatred and anger (Bar-Tal, 2001; Volkan, 
1988). 

Reconciliation is often regarded as the solution for protracted conflicts, 
causing the psychological repertoire of the society members to be less 
negative towards the rival. It consists of mutual recognition and acceptance, 
invested interests and goals in developing peaceful relations, mutual trust, 
positive attitudes as well as sensitivity and consideration of the other party’s 
needs and interests (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004). 

A number of phases are required for a successful (active) reconciliation 
process have been suggested in the literature: (1) Truth — Determining the 
truth about past events of the conflict ( Jamal, 2001; Shriver, 1995; Staub, 
1998); (2) Responsibility — The perpetrating party should take responsibility 
for its unjust practices ( Jamal, 2001; Staub, 1998); (3) Apology — The 
perpetrating party should apologize for its wrong-doing to the victimized party 
(Shriver, 1995); (4) Reparations — Reparations should be paid by the 
perpetrating party to the victimized party (Jamal, 2001; Staub, 1998); (5) 
Forgiveness — The victimized party should forgive the perpetrating party 
(Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Jamal, 2001). 

Active reconciliation was and is practiced, though partially, between the 
parties to the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. For example, the events of the 
conflict were negotiated in the Shared History project in order to produce 
shared or two separate, but at least legitimized, versions of these events 
(Adwan and Bar-On, 2003). Meetings of dialog groups of both parties 
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organized by the Adam Institute in order to inform the other party about one 
owns emotional responses towards itself and the conflict and to learn about 
the parallel responses of the other party (Adam, 2007). Teachers among both 
parties are trained by MECA (Middle East Children Association) in order to 
educate their pupils for a culture of peace (Shapiro, 2004). 

A passive reconciliation process is defined as a process in which parties to 
a protracted conflict passively form or restore genuine peace relations. This 
means that reconciliation is advanced without activities aimed at 
reconstructing positive relations, but stems from the mere fact that time is 
passing and from instrumental acts that are carried out for utilitarian 
purposes without any goals for advancing positive relations. In other words, 
while active reconciliation involves acts that are planned to actively promote 
the transformation of the society members’ psychological repertoire that 
evolved during the protracted conflict, passive reconciliation does not 
involve any of these acts. Unlike active reconciliation, the transformation of 
the psychological repertoire is a by-product and not an object of the process. 
Thus, for example, when parties cooperate economically for financial profit, 
the people from both parties to the conflict who take part in this cooperation 
get to know each other, and slowly they transform and ameliorate their mutual 
psychological repertoire. 

The passive reconciliation process is composed of two major components: 
time and cooperation. Time can passively advance reconciliation in the post- 
conflict phase (after a peace agreement has been signed by the parties). 
Among the older generation who were directly harmed by the conflict, time 
can have a healing effect — at least partially — with regard to the 
psychological wounds caused by the conflict. This healing process usually 
comprises four major phases: shock — associated with denial; yearning and 
protest — as realization of the loss develops; despair — accompanied by somatic 
and emotional upset; and gradual recovery — marked by increased well-being 
and acceptance of the loss (Stroebe et al., 1998). This process requires time, 
and the length of time required for healing depends, among other things, on 
the type of personal and collective offenses (i.e., the more severe they are, 
the more time for healing is needed; Ross, 2003). Thus, the passing of time 
may encourage the healing process of the older generation and the 
amelioration of their psychological repertoire towards the rival party. 
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Time is also “responsible’’ for the emergence of a younger generation not 
directly harmed by the conflict, in contrast with the older generations who 
experienced it directly. Usually, the further the generation is from the direct 
experience of the traumas of the conflict, the less it is harmed by them (Bar- 
On, 1996; Bar-On and Gilad, 1994; Sigel, 1989). Thus, as time passes, the 
parties to the conflict include less people who sustain deep wounds caused 
by the conflict, or the intensity of these people’s wounds is weakening. 
Such a situation is a manifestation of reconciliation; it also facilitates 
cooperation activities that will be discussed below. Having said all this, the 
influence of time is slow and limited in its scope and is relevant mostly in 
the post-conflict period. Thus the element of time by no means excludes the 
need for the ensuing cooperating component of the passive process. 

In some cases, countries’ leaders, as well as economic or other 
entrepreneurs, may decide that the conflicting past should be laid aside in 
favor of strategic present and future interests (i.e., particular interests — of 
the elites; or universal ones). In such cases cooperation takes place in various 
areas (e.g., trade, industry, culture, tourism, environment, health, diplomacy 
and security) in the form of joint institutions and organizations, cooperative 
ventures and coordinating activities. Cooperation can cause the psychological 
repertoire of the conflict to be transformed and become less negative towards 
the rival, as it provides opportunities for establishing common goals and 
encounters in which past opponents can form personal relations. It allows 
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members of both parties to get acquainted with various “un-related-to-the- 
conflict’’ neutral or positive aspects of the rivals, humanize, personalize and 
legitimize them and learn to trust them (Barnea and Abdeen, 2002; Bar- 
Siman-Tov, 2004; Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Chada, 1995; Kelman, 1999; 
Kriesberg, 2000). Cooperation, even if limited in scope, can demonstrate to 
the parties the benefits of peace and cooperation. The parties can realize that 
it is best for their own interests and benefits to continue and even widen their 
cooperation (Bar-Siman-Tov, 2004; Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Kriesberg, 
2004). The desire to maintain or enlarge the benefits of cooperation creates 
motivation for the parties to support peace and reconciliation. 

To summarize this section: (1) When passively reconciling the parties 
is discussed, it does not necessarily mean that a full reconciliation between 
the parties will be achieved. Partial promotion of reconciliation is also 
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possible, and it is important. (2) Passive reconciliation will usually occur and 
be more effective in the post-conflict phase. Signing a peace agreement 
resolves the actual disagreements between the parties, stops the violent 
confrontations and removes technical and security obstacles that might 
inhibit the initiation and continuation of the passive reconciliation process. 
(3) The cooperation component of the passive reconciliation process is 
usually evidence of some reconciliation that already exists between the parties 
(e.g., if tourists visit the rival country, then probably some of their 
psychological repertoire towards this rival is not so negative). This component 
is usually also a facilitator of reconciliation between the parties (e.g., visiting 
the rival country facilitates the psychological repertoire of the tourists 
becoming less negative). (4) The classification of the activities performed by 
the parties — whether they are part of active or passive reconciliation processes 
— is not always clear-cut. The activities are situated on a continuum ranging 
from active reconciliation to passive reconciliation — and some combine both. 


3. Passive reconciliation in the Israeli—Palestinian conflict 


The Israeli—Palestinian conflict has been characterized as a protracted 
conflict (Bar-Tal, 1998; Sharvit and Bar-Tal, 2005), consequently, a negative 
psychological repertoire was established between the parties (Nets and Bar- 
Tal, 2007; Nets, 2007). This includes a negative collective memory of the 
conflict (Bar-Tal and Salomon, 2005; Firer and Adwan, 2004), a negative 
ethos of the conflict (Bar-Tal and Salomon, 2005; Rouhana and Bar-Tal, 
1998; Sharvit and Bar-Tal, 2005), and a negative collective emotional 
orientation of the conflict (Bar-Tal, 2001). 

This work deals with the 1993-2004 period of the relations of the parties 
because of the importance of the period to the relations between the sides, and 
because after 1994 (the establishment of the Palestinian Authority) 
cooperation between the parties can be discussed. The Oslo Agreements were 
only the starting point of negotiations that postponed central issues to a later 
stage and encountered significant obstacles and internal opposition in their 
implementation. Between the signing of the agreements and 2004, relations 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians underwent three general phases: the 
“still partly violent’? period (September 1993 to end of 1996), followed by 
the “relatively quiet’ period (end of 1996 to September 2000), until the 
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mostly violent “second Intifada’’ period (September 2000 to end of 2004) 
(Bar-Siman-Tov et al., 2005). 

The only component of the passive reconciliation process described above 
that could take place in the Israeli—Palestinian peace process was cooperation, 
as the relatively short period was insufficient for the time component. 
Moreover, the continued violence implied that neither had a new generation 
unharmed directly by the conflict been created; nor had there been a real 
opportunity for the older generation to be healed from the aftermath of the 
conflict. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile noting that time had some partial 
healing effect on wounds caused to the older Palestinian generation: the 
wounds suffered by the Palestinian refugees during the “Al-Nakba’’ (what the 
Israelis refer to as the 1948 War of Independence). The influence of time was 
one of the reasons that the refugees, partly in the 1970s but mostly since the 
1990, were able to confront their trauma and relate their memories of this hard 
event. This was done in the framework of seminars, books, articles in journals, 
recorded testimony, parades, etc. (Khader, 2004; Tamari, 2004). 

Cooperation evolved between Israelis and Palestinians during that period 
in various arenas, and its overall impact needs to be assessed. In terms of 
trade, Israel and the Palestinian Authority have great interest as neighboring 
entities in conducting close trade relations (Alyazji, 2005; Awartani, 2005; 
Bar, 2005; Hazboun, 2005; Huleileh, 2005; Zaif, 2005). For both parties the 
proximity reduces transportation costs and time (e.g., the closest country 
where Israel can buy cheap gas as a source of energy is the Palestinian 
Authority; Field, 2005) and opens up an export market. Israelis consider the 
Palestinian Authority as a potential gateway for Israeli exports to the Arab 
world, while the Palestinian have an interest in importing Israeli goods, 
exporting to Israel and using the sea and air ports of Israel for exporting their 
products to other countries. The above discussion explains why the signing 
of the Oslo Agreements in 1993 raised high expectations among the 
Palestinians and the Israelis — businessmen as well as_ small-scale 
industrialists, service providers, farmers, etc. — with regard to the possibility of 
future economic prosperity and even a “New Middle East’’ (Alyazji, 2005; 
Awartani, 2005; Ben-Porat, 2005). The basis for the economic relations 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians was determined mainly in the Paris 
Agreement signed in 1994. At that time economic prosperity seemed to be at 
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the threshold: the Arab countries had begun to lift their boycotts, the Erez 
industrial zone was opened, mutual projects were discussed — of joint 
manufacturing, of the Palestinian Authority serving as a gateway for Israeli 
goods to the Arab world, of greater mutual trade relations between the two 
parties (and for the Israelis, with the other Arab countries and the Far East), 
etc. The motive for these mutual interactions was clear: expectations for 
gaining the economic “dividends of peace.’’ The deterioration of the peace 
process due to the eruption of the second Intifada in September 2000 struck 
these high expectations a severe blow. The measures Israel implemented in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip in response to the second Intifada, including 
closures, restrictions on the movements of goods and people in these areas 
and from them to Israel, and later the closure of the Erez industrial zone — 
among others — proved that such intensive cooperation is not possible at the 
present time (Awartani, 2005). 

In practice, despite the difficulties, a cooperative attitude was prevalent 
during most of the three periods in various relevant Israeli government 
ministries (e.g., agriculture, trade and industry, finance, justice and foreign 
affairs) and parallel Palestinian ministries. This attitude also continued during 
the third period, although then it was more cautious due to security 
constraints. This mutual attitude of the ministries of both parties enabled the 
mutual trade conducted by the private sectors of the parties, which 
maintained some trade cooperation even during the second Intifada. About 
75 per cent of the Palestinians’ exports and imports during the three periods 
were to and from Israel (Huleileh, 2005). Israelis exported to the Palestinian 
Authority goods valued at NIS 6.3 billion and imported from it (mostly 
goods) in the value of NIS 1.3 billion (GBS, 2004). In addition, even in 
the midst of such a difficult political situation as the second Intifada, 
Palestinian businessmen were even willing to increase the level of their 
cooperation with their Israeli counterparts (Alyazji, 2005; Awartani, 2005; 
Hazboun, 2005; Huleileh, 2005; Jabar, 2005). As described earlier, they 
mention different reasons for this willingness — the quality of the Israeli 
products, reduced transportation costs and expectations of good prices for 
their products in the “wealthy Israeli market.’’ A similar business-minded 
attitude, if to a lesser degree, was found among Israeli businesspeople 
(Lautman, 2005). While this economic cooperation was by no means on an 
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equal footing, as the Palestinians have little choice because of their 
dependence on Israel, the practices yielded some (passive) reconciliation as 
the trade fostered trust (Alyazji, 2005) and many good friendships (Jabar, 
2005). 

During the relatively calm second period, economic cooperation extended 
beyond the elite levels with the emergence of “border markets’’ (Arieli, 2003). 
These were un-organized markets set up by Palestinians along main roads in 
the West Bank where various products were sold (e.g., food, furniture, 
building materials, clothing, footwear, car spare parts, garden plants and 
toys), and many service suppliers operated (e.g., garages, film developing 
shops, restaurants and dental clinics). These markets attracted a large number 
of Israelis (e.g., in the biggest market, Bidia market near Kesem Junction, 
about 70,000 Israelis arrived only on Saturdays, while many came also on the 
other weekdays). It was estimated that the annual scope of trade in all these 
markets was more than NIS 1.3 billion (Arieli, 2003). These markets stopped 
operating at the beginning of the third period. The Israeli consumers reported 
that they enjoyed visiting those markets due to the unique oriental shopping 
experience, the cheap prices, the conversations with the Palestinian salesmen 
which were more personal than the formal conversations with Israeli salesmen, 
the bargaining, the prices, the pleasant market atmosphere and the fact that 
they were open on Saturdays and thus enabled family entertainment combined 
with shopping (Arieli, 2003, 2005). 

Tourism is another realm where cooperation has developed. In both the 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority there exist many sites of great religious 
importance, among others, to Christians. This kind of religious or 
pilgrimage tourism plays an important part in the tourism of both parties; 
for example, 76% of tourists to the Palestinian Authority are pilgrims 
(Hazboun, 2005). Tourist pilgrim packages to the “Holy Land’’ include sites 
in Israel and the Palestinian Authority and therefore require the cooperation 
of both parties. That is why at least until the end of the second period 
(information about the consequent period was not found), there was 
intensive cooperation between the private sectors that deal with tourism in 
both parties (Abu-Dayyeh, 2000). As one senior Palestinian figure in such 
cooperation explained: “I can assure you that neither side could provide a 
package of the holy land — ‘a religious program’ — without working with the 
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other side. ... The Holy Land — Israel/Palestine, Palestine/Israel — is one 
package ... ajoint package ... You can’t get away from it... if we do, both 
sides will lose’? (Abu-Dayyeh, 2000, pp. 47, 50). 

Employment is another form of cooperation, if unequal. Palestinians 
worked in businesses owned by Israelis located in the Erez industrial zone 
— about 100 Israeli-owned factories or service suppliers operated there 
employing a few thousand Palestinian workers (Bar, 2005). The activity in 
that zone continued throughout the three periods, till it was terminated due to 
security constraints in April 2004. Israeli employers reported that the 
atmosphere was good and that they had good (some describe it even as 
positively unique) working relations and even friendships, with many 
instances of reciprocal aid, between them and their Palestinian workers 
(Arieli, 2003; Arzi, 2005). Half of the businesses in the Erez zone (about 
100) were owned by Palestinians. Relating briefly to the relations between 
the business owners from both parties, it was reported by the Israeli owners 
that they were good, similar to the relations described above with their 
Palestinian workers (Arieli, 2003). A similar positive description of the 
mutual relations was also given by Palestinian business owners describing 
them as “special friendships’’ and even some of their Israeli friends as “their 
brothers’’ (Arieli, 2003; Zalah, 2005). 

Before the third period, about 150,000 Palestinians worked in Israel; when 
the violence escalated (and foreign workers were imported to Israel) their 
number declined substantially, but still today about 50,000 of them continue 
to work in Israel (Shamir, 2005). Employment of these workers in Israel 
contributed significantly to the Palestinian economy (supplying work and 
income) as well as to the Israelis (by the supply of cheap labor). Research 
conducted at the end of the 1970s found an amelioration of the attitudes 
among both Israelis and Palestinians, due to the work of the Palestinians in 
Israel, though to a higher extent among the Israelis (Amir et al., 1980). Though 
this research was not conducted in the period discussed (1993-2004), it 
nevertheless seems reasonable to assume that at least some (if not all) of this 
phenomenon of amelioration of the attitudes also occurred in later stages. 

Israel supplies the Palestinian Authority with most of its water and all its 
electricity; thus infrastructure provided another venue of professional 
cooperation (Arlozerov, 2005; A-Sharif, 2005; Ben-Arie, 2005). Professional 
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cooperation in water management was claimed to create “true and sincere 
friendships’’ (A-Sharif, 2005, p. 64); and in electricity “valuable ... mutual 
trust’’ (Ben-Arie, 2005, p. 71). As neighboring entities, the Israelis’ and the 
Palestinians’ environment are interlinked in their ecological systems, 
including air, sea, drinking water, streams, flora and fauna (Kleot, 2003). This 
situation enforces both parties to cooperate on environmental issues (Al- 
Hmaidi, 1998; Sarid, 1998; Smith and Abu-Diab, 1998). Awareness of the 
need for such cooperation was manifest in the various agreements signed 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians addressing various environmental 
issues. This awareness led to the establishment in 1995 of the Joint 
Environmental Experts Committee (that never convened because of the 
political situation) and the founding of the Israeli—Palestinian Joint Water 
Committee that convened many times, addressing issues such as water 
drilling, cleaning of streams, pollution of water, etc. (Kleot, 2003). 
Cooperation was also exercised concerning severe garbage hazards and in the 
event of spilling dangerous materials. Environmental cooperation also 
involved many NGOs and even in August 2001, 13 Palestinian environmental 
NGOs (established for environmental protection purposes) were still 
cooperating with Israeli environmental NGOs, and four bi-national NGOs 
have continued to operate (Obeidi, 2001; Zwirn, 2001). In addition, various 
municipalities cooperate even today, in protecting their mutual water 
resources (e.g., Zur Hadassa in Israel and the village Vadi Fookin in the 
West Bank, the youth village Eshel Hanasi in Israel and the Habsan village 
in the Gaza Strip); or in protecting their streams (e.g., the regional 
municipality Emek Hefer in Israel and the Tul Karem municipality in the 
West Bank — with regard to the Alexander stream) (Rinat, 2005). 

The proximity of Israel and the Palestinian Authority forces them to 
cooperate in health issues, due to the possible mutual influences in the risk 
of epidemics on public health (e.g., polio, SARS, West Niles Virus, HIV). A 
vivid description of this situation can be found in the title of a book dealing 
with such Israeli—Palestinian cooperation, “The Virus Does Not Stop at the 
Checkpoint’’ (Barnea and Husseini, 2002). Accordingly, several agreements 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians that directed toward mutual health 
cooperation have been signed. Health cooperation between Israelis and 
Palestinians at the governmental level existed mainly through five joint 
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committees dealing with: food supervision, epidemiology, medicines, 
ambulatory treatment and professional training (Barnea and Husseini, 2002). 
While in the first two periods these committees functioned intensively, in 
the third period, due to the deterioration of the peace process, cooperation 
came to an end (Barnea, 2004). 

Extensive cooperation in this domain, mainly in the first two periods, took 
place also between NGOs. Between 1994 and 1998, 56 NGOs and 11 
government institutions conducted 148 health projects involving about 4000 
participants (Barnea and Abdeen, 2002), but in the third period only about 
25 projects were conducted (Barnea, 2004). The main reasons attendees 
mentioned for their participation in these projects were improvement of 
professional knowledge (Palestinians — 52%, Israelis — 18 per cent) and ending 
the conflict (Palestinians — 41%, Israelis — 53%; Barnea and Abdeen, 2002). 
A survey conducted to study the impact of these projects found that 
participants of both parties reported that the projects enabled them to learn 
about the other party and to replace stereotypes and myths with a direct and 
realistic impression. They were also positively surprised by the high quality 
of the knowledge and work of their colleagues, their good will and enthusiasm 
and the easiness that developed in their mutual personal relations and 
professional dialogue (Barnea and Abdeen, 2002). 

Media correspondents of both the Israeli and the Palestinian parties who 
cover the conflict are a valuable source of assistance to one another. Thus, in 
the context of the conflict, for example, Palestinian correspondents transferred 
information about events that occurred in the Palestinian Authority to their 
Israeli colleagues, or helped them to reach dangerous locations there; while 
Israeli correspondents helped their Palestinian colleagues by transferring 
relevant information or by helping them to cope with the closure the Israeli 
army imposed in various areas of the Palestinian Authority (Halabi, 2003). 

Several aspects regarding the passive reconciliation process described 
above should be highlighted: 

A. Difficult circumstances — The circumstances for the initiation, progress 
and success of a passive reconciliation process in the context of the Israeli— 
Palestinian conflict in the 1993-2004 period have been very difficult, bearing 
in mind the three points mentioned earlier: the Oslo Agreements not being 
the final agreements (i.e., this is not the post-conflict phase); the wide scope 
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of domestic resentment towards these agreements; and the partly violent first 
period and the most violent third period. 

B. The continuation of the process and its scope — Despite such difficult 
circumstances, a considerable passive reconciliation process took place 
between the parties during most of the period under discussion. The process 
took part in both the government-public sector and civic society (private sector 
and NGOs), in many and diverse domains (e.g., trade, retailer marketing, third- 
party tourism, banking, Palestinian employment, infrastructure, environment, 
health and media), and involved a very large number of people from both 
parties (e.g., Israeli consumers, Palestinian workers, professionals from both 
parties), the elites (e.g., wealthy businessmen, high-ranking officials) and the 
public at large. 

C. Phases in the process — The process was initiated mainly in the first 
“partly violent’? period (September 1993 to end of 1996), relatively 
flourished in the second “relatively quiet’’ period (end of 1996 to September 
2000), and parts of it declined significantly in scope since the beginning of the 
third “second Intifada’’ period (September 2000 to end of 2004) (Kriesberg, 
2004; Nadler and Saguy, 2004). Nevertheless, even in the midst of the 
difficult third period the process still continued, though, as mentioned, to a 
much lesser extent. 

D. The uniqueness of the Israeli—Palestinian passive reconciliation 
process — The literature usually relates to an active reconciliation process 
conducted in the post-conflict phase, after a final peace agreement is signed 
by the parties (and, of course, no violence prevails). A passive reconciliation 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians took place before a final agreement 
was signed. The Oslo Agreements enabled the operation of the above 
described passive reconciliation process already in the first and second 
periods (Kriesberg, 2002; Nadler and Saguy, 2004). 

E. Evaluating the success of the process — Bearing in mind that we are 
concentrating on the psychological aspect of the relations between the parties, 
the success of the process can be determined by the extent to which the 
process caused a transformation and amelioration of the psychological 
repertoire of the conflict. In our case, the process enabled a relatively large 
number of people to meet each other, cooperate and learn about various 
neutral or positive aspects of the other party by means of a direct impression. 
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These encounters were by and large pleasant experiences for the parties, in 
which some negative attitudes towards the other party were replaced with 
positive ones, and personal friendships, some of them solid ones, were 
formed. 

This process, thus, had a partially positive influence in ameliorating the 
psychological repertoire of some of the parties, thus partially promoting peace 
and reconciliation between the parties. We stress “promoting’’ and not 
“reaching’’ reconciliation since indeed reconciliation between the parties 
was only partly promoted and not reached. Nevertheless, even the partial 
amelioration of the psychological repertoire that did occur is of importance. 

F. The passive nature of the process — The reconciliation process took 
place mainly through activities not directly connected to the conflict and 
geared towards “practical’’ matters. As Samir Huleileh, secretary of the 
Palestinian Government and a senior member of the Palestinian business 
community, explained, the Palestinian businesspeople operate not according 
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to political or ideological motivations, but according to “... pure economic 
considerations of the profitability of their investments’’ (Huleileh, 2005, p. 
40). Thus, Palestinian and Israeli businesspeople, consumers and 
professionals cooperated on practical everyday matters, not directly aiming at 


reconciliation. 


4. Conclusion 


Parties to protracted conflicts develop a psychological repertoire of the 
conflict composed of negative memories, attitudes and emotions towards their 
rivals. Such a psychological repertoire is a major obstacle for the parties in 
resolving the conflict, in a proper implementation of peace agreements and 
in reconciling. Thus, transforming the psychological repertoire into a more 
positive one towards the rival is a major aim for parties to conflicts. This 
chapter proposes a new process for transforming the psychological repertoire 
— the passive reconciliation process. Thus, in this chapter the components of 
this process were first introduced theoretically, and then the validity of this 
process was examined using the Israeli—Palestinian conflict as a case study. 

Relatively wide-scale and diverse cooperation took place in this conflict, 
mainly in the 1993-2000 period, but also, though to a lesser extent, in the 
2000-4 period. A full reconciliation would require the resolution of the conflict 
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and the end of violence (Kriesberg, 2000; Nadler and Saguy, 2004) and would 
take a long time, even a few decades, or more (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004). 
However, the continuation of cooperation since the Oslo Agreement may 
indicate that some amelioration of the psychological repertoire has occurred, 
in spite of the escalation of violence and the difficult circumstances 
especially since 2000. This process of passive reconciliation can contribute, 
if only partly, to reaching a peace agreement between the patties, 
implementing it properly and, in the long run, reconciling — not only in the 
discussed Israeli—Palestinian conflict, but also in other conflicts around the 
world. 
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Chapter 6: The Self-Healing Process: A General Concept and the 
Specific Case of Israeli-Palestinians '° 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


This chapter proposes the existence of a collective self-healing process, in 
which parties to intractable conflicts treat their conflicts’ wounds 
independent of their opponents. This process is different from the 
reconciliation process, in which parties heal past offenses collaboratively. 
Various theoretical aspects of the proposed process are discussed, including 
the different domains of parties that take part in this process (1.e., the social, 
economic, political and psychological), the conflict situations in which this 
process is relevant, and the factors that influence it. The process is 
exemplified as it has been conducted by the Israeli-Palestinians. 


1. Introduction 


Intractable conflicts are prevalent worldwide, causing significant material, 
physical, and psychological offences for the parties involved. These offenses 
should be addressed, even when the conflict is resolved by the signing of a 
peace agreement (Deutsch, 2008; Nets-Zehngut, 2009). If they are not, each 
party will continue to suffer significant negative ramifications. Furthermore, 
when the aftermath of the conflict is not properly addressed, its psychological 
outcomes (e.g., feelings of victimization, hatred, and anger) can lead parties 
to reactivate the conflict. In such situations, conflicts that seem to have been 
resolved may reappear and jolt the social climate. Therefore, attending to the 


10 This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2012). The collective self-healing process in intractable 
conflicts — The Israeli-Palestinians’ case. Conflict Resolution Quarterly, 30 (2), 243-267. The author can be 
contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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harmful offences of conflicts is accorded major political, social, and scholarly 
significance worldwide (Kriesberg, 1998; Lind, 2009). 

Focusing on the psychological negative impacts of conflicts, scholars have 
investigated appropriate methods for addressing them. Such research 
concentrates only on the process that involves the two (or more) parties to the 
conflict and primarily aims to ameliorate relations between them: the 
reconciliation process (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Deutsch, 2008; Lederach, 
1998). This article, however, conceptualizes another route for addressing 
these offenses, one that involves only one party to a conflict: the collective 
self-healing process (CSHP!!). In this process, a party heals the wounds it 
suffered during the conflict without collaborating with its rival. This process 
is barely discussed in the literature; however, as this article shows, it does 
exist and is of great importance. The argument will be exemplified by a CSHP 
that was conducted by Israeli-Palestinians. 


2. Background 


A brief review of the literature on intractable conflicts will facilitate a 
deeper understanding of the depth of impact on groups and individuals. 


2.1. Intractable conflicts and their offenses 


Intractable conflicts are characterized mostly as being protracted, of central 
importance to the parties involved, and violent. As such, they create large- 
scale offenses for the parties involved, usually more for the one that is weaker 
from a military point of view. These offenses occur in four major domains: 
social, economic, political, and psychological (Fuertes, 2004). 

Offenses in the social domain may have different forms. For example, in 
intrastate conflicts, the social order is shattered, crime can be prevalent, and 
social hegemony between groups can be challenged (Whittaker, 1999). In 
interstate conflicts, however, some aspects of the war (e.g., the necessity of 
combat or the morality of the army’s conduct) may cause social rifts within 
the parties (Alexander, Evans, and Keiger, 2004). In the economic domain, 
the enormous investment demanded by intractable conflicts embodies an 


" The process termed in this chapter/article "CSHP" (Collective Self-Healing Process) is identical to the 
process termed in the current book "SHP" (Self-Healing Process). 
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economic burden on the involved parties, while the conflicts cause enormous 
damage to material surroundings and infrastructure (Kriesberg, 1998; 
Whittaker, 1999). The political domain is affected mostly in intrastate 
conflicts, since the regime is challenged and, often, shattered (Bar-Siman- 
Tov, 2004). In the psychological domain, members of the weaker party may 
exhibit posttraumatic stress disorder and collective low self-esteem and 
experience dysphoric emotions, such as fear, hate, rage, and desire for revenge 
(Arfi, 1998; Ross, 2003). They can also suffer from feelings of guilt for 
surviving when loved ones have died and a sense of injustice and may 
perceive the world as threatening and hostile. Violent behavior may also be 
exhibited, along with a feeling of lack of control over their lives (learned 
helplessness) and a heightened need for physical and psychological security 
(Arfi, 1998; Cemalcilar, Canbeyli, and Sunar, 2003; Nets- Zehngut, 2007; 
Staub, 1998). For the stronger party, the psychological impact may manifest 
itself as a sense of collective guilt; members might also feel the 
abovementioned symptoms of the weaker party, but to a lesser degree (Swim 
and Miller, 1999). Both weaker and stronger parties possess a biased and 
unrealistic collective memory of the conflict, which typically portrays them 
positively and their rivals negatively (Nets-Zehngut, 201 1a, 201 1b). 


2.2. Addressing the offences of intractable conflicts 


Conflict research intensively explores the need to address the devastating 
consequences of conflicts (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; Nets-Zehngut, 2007). 
Parties to conflicts can address these consequences by collaborating with each 
other or singly. The literature deals extensively with ways to address these 
consequences in the social, economic, and political domains: collaboratively 
(e.g., Bar-Tal and Bennink; Deutsch, 2008) or non-collaboratively (e.g., 
Alexander et al., 2004; Lederach, 1998; Quinn, 2009; Whittaker, 1999). In 
this framework it discusses, for example, economic cooperation, 
rehabilitation of the economy and economic self-sufficiency, democratization 
and human rights restoration, and the possible reform of security and 
administrative sectors. 
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With regard to the psychological domain, however, the literature almost 
exclusively describes a collaborative method: the reconciliation process. 
Scholars widely accept the essence and objective of this process as healing 
the relations between conflicting parties. Healing takes different forms, such 
as the mutual determination of the truth about past events; apology and 
reparations offered by the stronger to the weaker one, who then grants 
forgiveness; and collaboration on joint projects (e.g., cultural, economic, and 
environmental; for example, Nets-Zehngut, 2013) that fosters gradual positive 
changes in their mutual psychological attitudes (Bar-Tal and Bennink, 2004; 
Deutsch, 2008; Lind, 2009; Nets-Zehngut, 2007). 


Among various scholars, only Ervin Staub (1998, 2006) discusses briefly 
a noncollaborative method of addressing the offenses of conflicts, which he 
calls self-healing. He describes this process in the context of the Rwandan 
conflict, where the psychological self-rehabilitation of the weaker party did 
not occur through cooperation with the stronger one. He suggests that self- 
healing processes can be advanced by commemorating past misfortune (e.g., 
in ceremonies and monuments), formulating a positive vision for the future, 
teaching the younger generation about the conflict and the peaceful lessons to 
be learned from it, and uniting the community. Staub, however, does not 
elaborate on this process, including its theoretical aspects. 


2.3. Summary 


Although collective self-healing in the psychological domain is barely 
mentioned in the theoretical literature, it certainly exists. Parties to intractable 
conflicts worldwide carry out various noncollaborative activities in order to 
overcome the severe psychological effects of conflicts. Some of these 
activities—as described later—are discussed in the literature as empirical case 
studies. However, these studies do not address the unique role of self-healing; 
nor do they elaborate on the theoretical aspects of a self-healing process. The 
current article addresses this lack. 
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3. The collective self-healing process: Initial theoretical 
construction 


This section introduces the initial concept of the CSHP to serve as the 
platform for the analysis of the CSHP that has been conducted by the Israeli- 
Palestinians. After analyzing this empirical case study, more advanced 
theoretical aspects are provided in the “Summary and Discussion” section. 


Healing can be an individual process carried out by people (Bohart, 2000) 
or a collective one involving whole countries or ethnic/national groups 
(Boraine and Levy, 1995). 


3.1. Individual self-healing 


Individual self-healing occurs when healing is conducted by the individuals 
themselves, without external help. The literature on individual self-healing 
distinguishes between physical and psychological healing, although there is 
interdependence between the two (Bohart, 2000; S. Friedman and Van den 
Bos, 1992; LeShan, 1992). 


Research on individual physical self-healing suggests that some people 
have an inner propensity for self-healing (LeShan, 1992). A “self-healing 
personality” is inclined to more protect personal health and to heal relatively 
quickly from illness (H. Friedman, 1991). This inclination is influenced by 
genetics, personal habits, and emotional responses. Physical health and the 
ability to recuperate from illness are also influenced by psychological 
characteristics of the person, such as chronic hostility, depression, and stress 
(S. Friedman and Van den Bos, 1992). 


Psychological healing of individuals is defined as “a process of .. . 
restoration of or return to the patient’s true or real self [. . . to] restore psychic 
wholeness” (Frankel, 1998, 815). Research on psychological self-healing 
indicates that 40% to 60% of people who have experienced trauma were 
eventually able, as time passed, to overcome it on their own, without external 
professional aid (Tedeschi, Park, and Calhoun, 1998). Individuals are innately 
capable of independently coping with psychological problems and 
overcoming them (Bohart, 2000). In a study conducted by Gurin (1990), 90% 
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of the respondents reported that they had overcome a significant problem 
(e.g., a medical or emotional problem or an addiction) over the last year on 
their own. 


Discussing individual self-healing is important for the current discussion 
for two reasons: (1) Collectives are made of individuals and are influenced by 
them, particularly the leaders of the collectives (Elijah, 2005); and (2) the 
social identity of the individual is one place in which the individual and the 
collective merge (Tajfel and Turner, 1986). Therefore, the individual realm 
may serve as an analogous source for collective self-healing (Montiel, 2002). 


3.2. Collective self-healing 


CSHP is defined as a process by which a party repairs the psychological 
damage it has incurred during a conflict, independent from its rival. That is, 
the word "self" refers to the object of the process, the wounded party, and 
stipulates that healing can take place without collaboration with the rival. The 
CSHP can be carried out by either a stronger or a weaker party. 


This article focuses, however, on healing the weaker party, since this party 
is more likely to be more damaged during the conflict. 


In the course of conflicts, members of weaker parties often exhibit the 
symptoms of learned helplessness (Cemalcilar et al., 2003). The stronger 
party dominates their activities, sometimes even determining whether they 
will live or die (Herman, 1992). Perpetuation of unequal dynamics between 
the stronger and the weaker parties may also continue throughout the 
reconciliation process. A weaker party may expect the stronger party to take 
responsibility for past injustices, to apologize, or to pay reparations. In such 
instances, power and control over the weaker party’s destiny remain in the 
hands of the stronger party. In contrast, through CSHP, the weaker party takes 
control over its own destiny, determining if, when, and how it will overcome 
its injuries (Cemalcilar et al., 2003). CSHP may also elevate the perceived 
self-efficacy of a party—boost its own beliefs regarding its capacity to bring 
about certain outcomes and influence the future—and enhance its self-esteem 
(Bandura, 1994). Therefore, the mere initiation of the CSHP, let alone 
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carrying it out, has significant positive psychological impact on the party that 
performs it. 


The CSHP addresses the psychological offenses of the conflict directly and 
indirectly. Directly, for example, by providing psychological support for 
victims. However, all four domains (social, economic, political, and 
psychological) are interconnected, and they influence each other. For 
example, a dire economic situation inhibits psychological healing: One 
mother from Rwanda explained that she cannot forgive her perpetrators while 
her son is hungry (Staub, 1998). On the other end, psychological healing 
promotes social advancement and economic prosperity (Gurin, 1990; 
Tedeschi et al., 1998). Interdependence was also described earlier, in the 
discussion of the physical and psychological stages of individual healing. 
Therefore, the CSHP also addresses the psychological offenses indirectly, 
through rehabilitating activities conducted in the remaining three domains 
(social, economic, and political). Through reciprocal relations, the CSHP can 
gradually flourish. Let us describe now the Israeli-Palestinians’ CSHP. 


4. The collective self-healing process: The Israeli-Palestinians' 
case 


The Israeli—Palestinian conflict, which has lasted for about a century, 
evolved mostly around the competition between the Jewish Zionist and 
Palestinian national movements for the same territory. Until 1948, the parties 
violently clashed mostly on lower and local scales. The 1948 war, however, 
was a fullscale confrontation (a few Arab countries even joined in on the 
Palestinian side) that eventually led to an Israeli victory. As a result, some 
650,000 Palestinians fled or were expelled from the area that Israel seized at 
the end of that war, and they settled in Arab and Western countries and in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip (the “territories”). Additionally, some 150,000 
Palestinians remained within Israel. During the 1967 Six Day War, Israel 
seized the territories and since then has had control—to varying degrees— 
over its Palestinian citizens (Morris, 2001). This article focuses on one group 
among the Palestinians: those living in Israel. This group currently consists of 
about 1.5 million people, 20% of Israel’s population. 
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4.1. Israeli Palestinians’ psychological domain: Initial situation 


The defeat of the Palestinians in 1948 left those who remained in Israel in 
a state of shock and with deep feelings of guilt, humiliation, and shame. This 
shame was magnified by the accusations of many of their fellow Palestinians 
and Arabs residing outside of Israel, who claimed they were “collaborating” 
with the Jews for remaining in the enemy’s country. Moreover, the 
antagonistic behavior of many of the Israeli-Jews left the Israeli-Palestinians 
feeling alienated and perceived as hostile. Lacking the ability to control major 
aspects of their lives in light of the daily realities of when the country was run 
by a military regime led to a deep collective feeling of learned helplessness. 
Their causalities and injuries in the war, as well as the separation from their 
departed loved ones, caused them significant pain and suffering. These were 
very difficult times, which by and large for many years they refrained from 
dealing with in a significant manner (Ghanem, 2009; Hader, 2004; Kabha, 
2010; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002; Rinnawi, 2003). 


All this led the Israeli-Palestinians to feel deep fear, sorrow and insecurity, 
frustration, bitterness, and low self-esteem, as well as pent-up anger, hostility, 
and lack of trust toward the Israeli-Jews. They perceived most Israeli Jews as 
significantly unjust. Many Israeli-Palestinians developed subservient and 
obedient tendencies toward the Israeli-Jews, and they self-censored due to 
fear of being accused of “improper” political behavior. In terms of their 
identity, the Israeli—Palestinian conflict became their cornerstone (Ghanem, 
2009; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002). 


The Israeli-Palestinians addressed these vast psychological difficulties via 
a CSHP, divided in this article into two main periods. 


4.2. Israeli -Palestinians’ CSHP: Two periods 


This CSHP is divided into two main periods based on its causes and the 
extent to which it was practiced in each period (Cohen, 2006; Kabha, 2010; 
Neuberger, Aharoni, and Kabha, 2010; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002; 
Rinnawi, 2003). 
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The first period dates from 1948 until the mid-1960s. During this 
period, Israeli-Palestinians’ focus was mostly on survival, especially since 
until 1966, they were under a military regime that heavily constrained their 
social, educational, economic, and political activities. Their social structure 
was shattered, and many of their social institutions functioned only in part, if 
at all. In economic terms, many of them lost their assets in the 1948 war and 
had difficulty making a living in the Israeli economic system. Additionally, 
they believed that Israel would eventually be defeated by Arab countries and 
that therefore their problems were temporary. They expected the Arab 
countries to represent them politically and to solve their problems (partly as 
part of the pan-Arabism trend, popular at that time). For all of these reasons, 
the scope of the CSHP they conducted in this period was relatively small. 


The second period dates from the mid-1960s until today. Following the 
first period, Israeli-Palestinians were able to partly overcome and survive the 
initial psychological, social, and economic shock of the 1948 war. In addition, 
the termination in 1966 of the military regime gradually eased many of their 
daily constraints. It granted them formal equality to the Israeli-Jews, but to 
this day they still suffer from significant informal state discrimination in terms 
of education, health, housing, land, welfare, and employment as well as social 
discrimination. Moreover, in the mid-1960s, their hopes that the Arab 
countries would properly represent their interests— and the vision of pan- 
Arabism in the region—were dashed, in part because of Israel’s decisive 
victory in the Six Day War of 1967. This war, however, allowed the Israeli- 
Palestinians to reconnect with their fellow Palestinians in the territories and 
with their culture. Thereby the war enhanced the Palestinian aspect of their 
identity. Subsequent developments increased the possibility of conducting the 
CSHP. The 1970s witnessed the emergence in the public sphere of the second 
Palestinian generation after the Nakba (May 15, the day the Israeli state was 
declared and many Palestinians were displaced), and the 1990s the third one. 
These latter generations were more critical, self-confident, educated, and 
insistent on their rights than the first generation. Additionally, the 1977 
political turnover in Israel—in which the Mapai/Ma’arach ruling party, which 
since 1948 had severely inhibited Palestinian activities, was replaced by the 
Likud party— encouraged the Israeli-Palestinians to be more active in 
improving their situation. Moreover, the 1979 Israel-Egypt peace agreement 
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signaled to them that if a central Arab country such as Egypt officially 
recognized Israel, then Israel was here to stay. From that point on, the collapse 
of the peace process in 2000, and the tragic events of October 2000—in which 
13 Israeli-Palestinians demonstrators who supported the 2000 Al-Aqsa 
uprising (Intifada) were killed by Israeli security forces—ted to a crisis in the 
relations between the Israeli-Palestinians and the Israeli-Jews. 


All of these processes and events have led to a CSHP with a wider scope 
in the second period, and the scope has increased as time has passed 
(Neuberger et al., 2010; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002; Rinnawi, 2003). 
An expression of the realization of a need for a wider CSHP in that period can 
be found in the words of the Israeli-Palestinian Said Kashoa (2004): “We 
[Israeli-Palestinians] have no choice but to do it on our own [improve our 
situation]. Today many [Israeli-Palestinians] understand that it is not only the 
[Israeli] authorities that are responsible [for our dire situation], but also we 
ourselves.” This realization is currently prevalent among many Israeli- 
Palestinians, including their leaders (Ghanem, 2009; Rabinovitch and Abu- 
Baker, 2002). 


After exploring the background of the CSHP in the two periods, let us turn 
now to describing how this process was specifically manifested during these 
periods in the four domains. 


4.3. Israeli-Palestinians’ CSHP: Four domains 
4.3.1. Social domain 


The process was manifested in this domain in at least four ways: in 
literature, education, nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), and 
scholarship. 


Literature. During the first period, very few memoirs were written by 
Israeli-Palestinians about the Nakba, due to the trauma of this event and the 
restrictions imposed by the military regime, some of which led to the arrest of 
Palestinian authors and poets. Nonetheless, poetry was published, although 
not on a large scale, and usually secretly or while the poets were in prison. 
Among the poets were Taufik Ziad, Mahnud Darwish, Emil Habiby, Hana 


Abu-Hana, and Rashed Hasin. Their poems mostly mourned the loss of 
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Palestine, portrayed as the “lost heaven.” These poems were important, since 
they helped Israeli-Palestinians to cope with their 1948 trauma and 
reconstruct their national identity. As Benedict Anderson (1983) writes, the 
poems helped Israeli-Palestinians to imagine a past context and connect to it, 
and thereby to cope with present difficulties and rebuild their present society. 


The second period saw more poems being published, in part due to the 
healing effects of the passage of time. These poems spoke significantly of the 
land that was lost in 1948 and the subsequent destruction of a previous way 
of life, and some of these works were used ideologically and politically. For 
example, Muhamad Ali Tha’a wrote in 1983: “Ho, children of our 
neighborhood; our land was stolen; our past was cursed; our head was broken; 
our cow was killed” (quoted in Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002, 39). Some 
novels addressed the difficult situation of the Israeli-Palestinians, torn 
between the need to conform to the daily demands of the Israeli-Jews while 
keeping their Palestinian identity (e.g., Emil Habiby’s 1984 “The Optimist,” 
a topic Mahmud Shukyer also wrote about). 


Later, the 1990s peace process marked a sharp change in Palestinian 
memoirs, especially since 1998, 50 years after the Nakba. It motivated many 
first-generation Israeli-Palestinians to write memoirs about their experience 
of the Nakba and the preceding period. These memoirs made a significant 
sociopsychological contribution, since they helped the authors to confront and 
partially heal their painful past, while providing their Palestinian readers with 
personal descriptions, feelings, and experiences. These memories also helped 
in dealing with the difficult present. Thus, the memoirs contributed to the 
consolidation of the Palestinian identity and collective memory (Elad- 
Bouskila, 1999; Ghanem, 2009; Hader, 2004; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 
2002). 


Education. Initially, the level of education among the Palestinians who 
remained in Israel in 1948 tended to be low, partly because of the flight of the 
Palestinian elite before and during the war. During the first period, due to the 
military regime and the young generation’s need to work in order to support 
their families, education was given little importance and its level remained 
low. As time passed, however, education became a central value among the 
Israeli-Palestinians, one that facilitates prestige and success. Scholars explain 
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this shift partly as a compensation for the feeling of the first generation -the 
one that experienced the Nakba - that “they have lost everything so their 
children should prosper” (a colloquial saying) or as a compensation for the 
second generation, the ones who could not study themselves during the first 
period, because they had to work. Therefore, while in 1961 only 6.3% of the 
total high school pupils in Israel were Israeli-Palestinians, in 2001 this was 
multiplied by more than five times, to 34.4%. Additionally, while in 1961 only 
1.5% of the Israeli-Palestinians acquired higher education (13 years and 
more), in 2001 this number was multiplied 14 times to 21%. Similarly, 
recently many Israeli-Palestinians seek higher education outside of Israel, in 
order to bypass difficulties in being accepted to Israeli universities. For 
example, while in 1998 only some 100 of them studied in Jordan, in 2006 that 
number rose sharply, to 5,400 (Haj-Yahya and Arar, 2009; Rinnawi, 2003). 
Many of these more educated Israeli-Palestinians got involved in the social 
domain; for instance, in the activities of NGOs and scholarship (described in 
the next two subsections). Additionally, beginning in the 2000s, the Israeli- 
Palestinian educational system has served as a target for Palestinian activity 
for strengthening students’ identity and their collective memory of their 
nation and the conflict. This has been done by dissemination of Palestinian 
publications, giving lectures, organizing seminars for Palestinian teachers, 
and other means (Stern, 2008). 


Nongovernmental Organizations. Until the end of the 1970s, the number 
of Israeli -Palestinian NGOs was very small, about 50, due to the NGOs’ 
difficult situation. Along the years the situation improved, and members of the 
second and third generations—more educated and _ socially/politically 
aware—became active in the public sphere. These Israeli-Palestinians felt the 
need to self-organize in order to deal with the oppression they suffered via 
wide state discrimination. Therefore, from the early 1980s to 1998, 1,009 
Israeli-Palestinian NGOs were founded (about one third in the 1980s and two 
thirds between 1990 and 1998). From 1998 to 2005, their number doubled to 
approximately 2,000. These NGOs operate in the areas of culture, recreation, 
religion, sport, housing, development, welfare, education, civil rights, and 
social change, among others. As a by-product, these NGOs also provide jobs 
for unemployed Israeli-Palestinians. These activities have promoted Israeli- 
Palestinian pride and self-esteem and have helped people to heal their learned 
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helplessness problem while improving many aspects of their daily lives 
(Cohen, 2006; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002). 


Scholarship. During the first period, there were very few Israeli- 
Palestinian scholars, and those who were conducted very few studies, even 
about their own society. For example, the Israeli-Palestinian Sabri Jerais 
wrote the first academic book about his society; it was published in 1966. The 
second period witnessed the formation of a significant stratum of Israeli- 
Palestinian scholars, who began to address their society extensively. Many 
were motivated to do so at least partly in order to serve their society— 
empower it, preserve its culture and heritage, and strengthen the national 
identity of its members (Ghanem, 2009). This scholarly endeavor has been 
conducted via Israeli academic institutions, independently, and via Israeli- 
Palestinian NGOs, and has resulted in many studies covering various social, 
economic, and historical areas of Israeli-Palestinian society. Consequently, 
these studies contributed significantly to the development of Palestinian 
society (Ghanem, 2009; Kabha, 2010). 


4.3.2. Economic domain 


During the first period, Israeli-Palestinian families coped with their 
economic difficulties in part by supporting each other with money, labor, and 
food. At the beginning of that period, most Israeli-Palestinians earned their 
living working in agriculture, usually cultivating their own land. As time 
passed, however, agriculture was largely abandoned (from 58.2% of laborers 
in 1954 to only 2.1% in 1997) in favor of working in the state public and 
private (Jewish and Palestinian) sectors. Initially, blue-collar jobs in these 
sectors (e.g., construction and industry) dominated. As the level of education 
among Israeli-Palestinians sharply increased, however, their representation in 
blue-collar jobs decreased in favor of white-collar professions (e.g., academic, 
teaching, health, technical, and professions such as lawyers, accountants, 
etc.). In 1997, Israeli-Palestinians in white-collar jobs increased to 35.2%, and 
this number is still increasing. The transition from agriculture to blue-collar 
and then to white-collar work significantly enhanced Israeli-Palestinians’ 
salaries, prestige, and working standards (Rinnawi, 2003). Simultaneously, 
over the years, they founded many more small factories—a few in the 1950s, 
but 410 in 1983, and approximately 900 in 1992 (Haidar, 2005). All of these 
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changes in employment sharply increased Israeli-Palestinians’ standard of 
living, manifested in terms of their housing, clothing, cars, and cultural 
consumption (Rinnawi, 2003). 


4.3.3. Political domain 


During the first period, political nationalistic activity in the usual sense 
barely existed among Israeli-Palestinians. This was because of their severe 
societal and economic situation as well as the military regime that crushed 
every political initiative for fear of a Palestinian uprising (e.g., the Al-Ard 
political movement founded in 1959). Therefore, Israeli-Palestinians 
collectively approached the Israeli authorities, mostly asking for basic civil 
rights in order to allow minimal communal existence. In the national elections 
of 1951 and 1955, for example, most of them voted for the ruling Zionist 
party, Mapai, in order to get fragments of the state’s support. Only a minority 
of them voted for the Communist Party, Maki, and its successor, Rakach. 
There was, however, indirect and implicit political activity of another form. 
Many Israeli-Palestinians felt that by performing daily activities, such as 
raising children, working, renovating their homes, or preserving their 
language, they were transmitting a subversive political statement of survival 
and struggle. By this they were showing an ability to cope with the Nakba. 


Beginning in the late 1960s, however, Israeli-Palestinians became 
increasingly politically active on national and municipal levels (Rabinovitch 
and Abu-Baker, 2002). On the national level, from the 1970s on, various 
organizations were formed, such as the National Association of Arab 
Academics (established in 1971), the National Committee for the Arab Local 
Authorities’ Mayors (1974), the Arab Land Defense Committee (1975), and 
the Higher Supervision Committee (1982). Various new non-Communist 
Israeli-Palestinian parties also aimed to represent the Israeli-Palestinians, 
starting in 1974 with Hadash, Ra’am (1977), Mada (1988), and Balad (1995). 
Since then, most Israeli-Palestinians usually have voted for their own parties. 
Political activism also manifested itself in the public sphere— for example, in 
the 1976 demonstrations against the confiscation of their land and the October 
2000 demonstrations against the same thing. On the municipal level, in the 
1970s, Israeli-Palestinian parties began to compete in local elections and 
gained significant victories. 
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On both national and municipal levels, Israeli-Palestinians increasingly 
demanded (as opposed to “asked” for in the first period) civil rights and state 
support and expressed their opinions about the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. 
Even more, since the early 1990s, and especially since the mid-2000s, there 
has been a strong Israeli-Palestinian demand to change the definition of Israel 
from a “Jewish-democratic state” to “a state of its citizens” (Cohen, 2006; 
Kabha, 2010; Neuberger et al., 2010; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002; 
Rinnawi, 2003). 


4.3.4. Psychological domain 


The CSHP was manifested in the psychological domain directly and 
indirectly. 


4.3.4.1. Direct activities 


Two kinds of direct activities were performed: pilgrimage and off-site 
commemoration. 


Pilgrimage. A few hundred thousand current Israeli-Palestinians are 
considered to be “internal refugees”: people who left their localities in 1948 
and remained in Israel but were not able to return to their homes, mostly 
because the Israeli security forces have not permitted them to do so and 
sometimes because these localities were demolished (Kabha, 2010). During 
the first period, sometimes these internal refugees visited by themselves or 
with their families the ruins or sites of their original villages. This practice 
was relatively rare, since the military regime officially allowed it only on one 
day of the year: Israeli Independence Day. During these visits, the first- 
generation refugees and their families experienced the atmosphere, the nature 
(e.g., they picked fruit, olives, and herbs or drank well water), and the remains 
of the villages and developed a connection to them. They also prayed, looked 
for movable remains that could be taken, rested, or dined at on-site. Tastes 
and smells of the food and flora became major agents of connection to their 
collective past. First-generation refugees also told their families their personal 
histories and that of their villages (Ben-Ze’ev, 2003). 
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During the second period, after the military regime had ended, and 
especially since the 1990s, the scope of pilgrimages significantly increased. 
Not only did many more people conduct such visits (and could do so 
whenever they wanted), but many of pilgrimages were conducted in public, 
in bigger groups, sometimes also as part of public parades. Former village 
residents have even conducted youth summer camps on the sites of their 
previous villages. In some villages, Israeli-Palestinians began to restore main 
buildings that remained at least partly intact, such as mosques and churches 
as well as cemeteries. 


All of these diverse activities have had a profound individual and collective 
healing effect on Israeli-Palestinians. They have enabled the first generation 
to confront its past and reconnect to it, to feel and express painful emotions, 
and to affirm its identity. It has enabled second and third generations to 
connect to the past of their ancestors and to affirm and consolidate their 
identities as well. The notion of “identity” suddenly was not just abstract but 
contained more substance and detail. Every generation began to feel pride as 
they developed the courage to demonstrate their presence in the Israeli-Jewish 
sphere, which was constantly trying to eliminate their presence (Ben-Ze’ev, 
2003; Ben-Ze’ev and Issam, 2009; Nir, 2001). 


Pilgrimage represents an on-site commemoration practice, but Israeli- 
Palestinians also conducted a variety of off-site commemoration activities. 
Many internal refugees preserve their connection to the original localities of 
their families while still residing within Israel. For the most part, people from 
a locality abandoned during the 1948 war tend to live in the same 
neighborhoods within Israel, and keep in close contact with one another. The 
second 


and third generations are also encouraged to marry people from their original 
locality. Many of the first-generation refugees keep the keys and the kushans 
(Arabic, meaning “ownership certificates”) to their houses and pass them to 
succeeding generations. Some people take plants from their original localities 
and plant them in their current ones, while others dine at their current homes 
using food products taken from their previous localities. Moreover, many 
first-generation Israeli-Palestinians (and not only the internal refugees among 
them) serve as storytellers for subsequent generations regarding the period 
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prior to 1948 and the 1948 war. These personal memories are told among 
family and friends and help to construct a collective image of Palestine and 
the Palestinians. In addition, for many Israeli-Palestinians, food serves as a 
source of connection to their past and a unifying social factor. Therefore, 
many keep the tradition of cooking Palestinian food, teach the process to 
subsequent generations, and publish cookbooks with popular Palestinian 
recipes (Ben-Ze’ev, 2003; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002). 


During the first period, some of these practices (e.g., storytelling) were not 
conducted frequently, partly because confronting such a difficult past was 
painful. In the second period, however, they occurred on a wider scale, and 
largely from the 1990s on, many Israeli-Palestinians also began to collect 
information about their families’ original localities. From that time on, they 
have also publicly commemorated Nakba Day, their main memorial day, with 
parades and events. During both periods, first-generation Israeli-Palestinians 
found psychological comfort and assistance in their friends and family 
members. All of these off-site commemoration activities affected them 
positively, as did the on-site activities (Ben-Ze’ev, 2003; Ghanem, 2009; Nir, 
2001; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002). 


4.3.4.2. Indirect activities 


Moving to the indirect activities influencing the psychological domain, 
they encompass social, economic, and political activities. 


Social and political activities helped the Israeli-Palestinians to cope with 
their 1948 personal and collective trauma and thereby empowered them. Such 
activities helped to partially ameliorate their feelings of shock, pain, fear, 
learned helplessness, insecurity, humiliation, bitterness, and anger, and helped 
Israeli-Palestinians to recover their pride and self-respect. They contributed 
to the healing of their society, culture, and heritage, shattered by the events of 
1948; they rebuilt its institutions and strengthened its members’ attachment to 
their society. Thereby, the activities enhanced the Israeli-Palestinians’ ability 
to cope with their daily difficulties and positively influenced their social 
identity. During the first period, Israeli-Palestinians kept the national Arab 
Palestinian aspect of their identity at a low profile. During the second period, 
however, this aspect was intensively nurtured (especially the Palestinian one) 
and became central, creating pride and confidence. Phenomena such as 
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subservience, obedience, and self-censorship, which were quite dominant in 
the first period, significantly diminished as time went on. The social and 
political activities also shaped the Israeli-Palestinian collective memory of 
their pre-1948 war era, the Nakba, and the post-Nakba period while living in 
Israel. Collective memory is a central sociopsychological phenomenon that 
influences people’s emotions, attitudes, and behavior (Nets-Zehngut, 2008, 
2011a). The memory that the Israeli-Palestinians constructed was, by and 
large, one that supported their heritage, culture, and connection to the land. 
Thus, it helped them to unify their society and strengthen it (Ghanem, 2009; 
Kabha, 2010; Rabinovitch and Abu-Baker, 2002; Rinnawi, 2003). 


As for the economic domain, the improvement of the Israeli-Palestinians’ 
income allowed them to shift from a mode of mainly passive survival to an 
active mode of societal advancement. During the second period, they involved 
themselves in the diverse social and political activities described earlier and 
improved their education. The economic improvement also helped to partially 
heal their learned helplessness problem and ameliorated their insecurity, self- 
efficacy, and low self-esteem (Ghanem, 2009; Kabha, 2010; Rinnawi, 2003). 


5. Summary and discussion 


The Palestinian CSHP described above demonstrates the significant impact 
of this process. As shown, since 1948 and especially since the mid-1960s, the 
Israeli-Palestinians have performed a wide-scale CSHP. This process took 
place in four domains: societal (literature, education, NGOs, and scholarship), 
economical, political, and psychological (pilgrimage and _ off-site 
commemoration). It was successful to a large degree, allowing Israeli- 
Palestinians to heal significantly from their dire psychological state following 
the 1948 war. 


Various theoretical aspects of this process should be elaborated on, aside 
from those already discussed. 


5.1. Partial vs. complete healing 
The CSHP does not necessarily heal the conflict’s wounds completely but 


may do so partially. Even partial healing is, however, also important. 
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5.2. Relevance of the CSHP 


The CSHP is relevant for three phases of conflicts: the pre-resolution phase; 
the postconflict, pre-reconciliation phase; and the postconflict, reconciliation 
phase. 


Pre-resolution phase. Addressing the severe consequences of conflicts is 
particularly important before the conflict is resolved, when typically, violence 
is still rampant. When that is the case, it is more difficult for the parties to 
cooperate in the implementation of a reconciliation process (Bar-Tal, 2000). 
However, CSHP can still take place at this phase, to a greater or lesser degree 
depending on the circumstances. The Palestinian CSHP described in this 
article exemplifies such a situation. 


Postconflict, pre-reconciliation phase. Even when the conflict is 
resolved, one or both parties might not agree to cooperate in a reconciliation 
process. This may be because one or more of the conditions for initiating this 
process has not been met (e.g., the parties lack mutual interests in reconciling 
or the stronger party is not willing to acknowledge its unjust behavior). 
Nonetheless, in such a situation, the parties can still conduct CSHP. An 
example is the war between Japan and China, which ended in 1945. The two 
countries have not conducted a reconciliation process until now, mainly 
because Japan has historically refused to acknowledge unjust behavior 
conducted by its soldiers during the war (e.g., the 1937 Nanking massacre). 
Nonetheless, the Chinese do conduct wide-scale commemoration events and 
projects in memory of their casualties (Reilly, 2004). 


Postconflict, reconciliation phase. Even when a reconciliation process is 
under way in the postconflict phase, at times it may not sufficiently succeed 
in healing the parties. The same factors that may prevent the initiation of a 
reconciliation process may also inhibit the success of such a process that is 
already under way. The apology extended in Northern Ireland by the Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) in 2002 for the killing of Protestant citizens in a 
terrorist act is an example. Part of the Protestant community rejected this 
gesture due to their basic lack of trust in the IRA and their suspicions 
regarding the gesture’s sincerity (Sadeh, 2002). In addition, since a 
reconciliation process—successful or not—requires a long time to take effect, 
even a parallel implementation of CSHP may hasten the healing of the parties 
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(as well as improve its quality). An example of a CSHP conducted 
simultaneously with a reconciliation process is the case of Israel and Germany 
after the Holocaust. Although an extensive reconciliation process has taken 
place between these countries since the 1950s, a wide-scale parallel Israeli 
CSHP also has been conducted. This latter process includes, for example, 
establishing the Israeli National Holocaust memorial institute Yad Vashem 
(Hebrew, meaning “memorial and name”), setting an annual memorial day, 
establishing special educational programs, publishing numerous popular 
books, providing psychological and financial support for the survivors, and engaging 
in academic research (Segev, 2000). 


In summary, the CSHP is very relevant in addressing the destructive 
aftermath of conflicts, either as an exclusive process or as one tangential to 
the reconciliation process. 


5.3. Factors shaping the CSHP 


The previous discussion highlights the five main theoretical factors that 
promote the initiation of the CSHP or shape its results. 


Conflict. The events of a given conflict have an impact. Largely, when the 
conflict is not yet resolved, it will be more difficult for the given party to self- 
heal. Animosity and suffering are still high, and there is a need for big 
economic investments in order to win the conflict (investments that at the 
same time inhibit the economic well-being of the in-group) (Bar-Tal and 
Bennick, 2004). In addition, the events of a conflict might have other, 
unexpected influences. For example, the 1967 Six Day War signaled to the 
Israeli-Palestinians that Israel is a fait accompli and therefore their CSHP 
should be accelerated within the framework of Israel. At the same time, the 
seizure of the territories in that war enabled the Israeli-Palestinians to 
reconnect with Palestinians in the territories and thereby nurture their culture 
and identity. 


Social, economic, and political domains. Due to the interconnectedness 
of these three domains, along with the psychological, the state of affairs of the 
former highly influences the extent of healing in the latter. Largely, the better 
the circumstances in these three domains (e.g., the better the economic 
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situation), the more psychological healing will occur. The discussion of the 
Israeli-Palestinian CSHP provides many examples of this phenomenon. 


Time. The passing of time acts as a healing agent, mainly in the post- 
conflict phase, in two ways (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a). First, among the 
generation that was harmed by conflict directly, the passage of time may 
accompany gradual recovery, increased well-being, and acceptance of trauma 
(Jedlicki, 1999; Stroebe, Schut, and Stroebe, 1998). As described earlier, 
many people possess the ability to heal themselves from psychological 
wounds as time passes, even without being professionally treated. For 
example, it was only in the 1990s, some 50 years after the Nakba, that the 
Palestinian Nakba generation was able to produce memoirs of that event in a 
significant manner. The second way time influences the CSHP is via 
generational turnover. Younger generations are naturally less influenced by a 
given event and therefore usually will be less harmed in comparison to the 
direct-experience generation (Bar-On, 1996; Nets-Zehngut, 2012b). 
Therefore, these younger generations will be more competent in supporting a 
CSHP, as were the second and third Israeli-Palestinian generations. 


Place of residence. When the weaker party resides in the stronger party’s 
country, it might face more obstacles put forward by the latter for initiating a 
CSHP or performing it successfully. The constraints the Israeli-Palestinians 
encountered during the first period and on exemplify this. In contrast, when 
the weaker party resides in its own country, there are no such obstacles. In 
other words, the CSHP is more feasible for the weaker party in an 
interstate conflict than in an intrastate conflict. Thus, the fact that the Israeli- 
Palestinians were able to conduct such a wide and successful CSHP even in 
an intrastate context highlights the feasibility and importance of this process 
even in intrastate conflicts. 


Support of third parties. The CSHP is often conducted with the support 
of third parties, such as an international organization/institution or another 
country and its entities. This support can be, for example, financial or 
professional (e.g., the assistance of psychologists and educators). Especially 
when a CSHP is conducted by the weaker party (whose resources are more 
limited), this support can significantly contribute to the initiation of this 
process as well as to its success. Thus, the more that third parties are inclined 
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to support a CSHP, the more it will flourish. For example, many Israeli- 
Palestinian NGOs are supported by third parties (e.g., governments, 
foundations, and organizations) from Arab, Western, and North American 
countries. 


However, expectations of third-party help can inhibit the CSHP. This 
might be an outcome of the point of view: “Why stand up alone, when others 
can do our work?” For instance, in the first period, Israeli-Palestinians 
expected Arab countries to represent them and solve their problems. This was 
one reason why they conducted only a low-scale CSHP during that period. 


Among these five factors, three are the most important: the conflict, the 
circumstances of the other three domains, and the place of residence. 


5.4. Applicability of the CSHP to tractable conflicts 


The CSHP is especially important and relevant for parties to intractable 
conflicts, since they are especially damaged. However, it is also relevant to 
parties to tractable conflicts, even if damage exists to a lesser degree. 


5.5. CSHP as promoting peace 


One might wonder to what extent a CSHP promotes peace. The answer is 
not simple. Generally, the more that a CSHP is effective in healing the 
psychological wounds of a party, the less likely it is that this party will 
reengage violently in conflict. This party will have less psychological 
motivation to do so. In other words, on its own, the CSHP does promote peace. 
However, some factors external to the CSHP influence its impact on the party 
performing it. For example, the CSHP’s impact is highly dependent on the 
phase of the conflict during which it is performed. A CSHP performed in the 
postconflict phase is much more likely to promote peace than one performed 
in the pre-resolution phase. After all, in the latter state, the CSHP will not lead 
the party who performs it to give up its concrete demands. Further, the place 
of residence of the weaker party and the quality of its relationship with the 
stronger party while conducting the CSHP are important. The worse these 
relations are, the more the positive impact of the CSHP is diminished. In 
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contrast, when the weaker party resides in its own country, less negative 
impact occurs. For example, in our case, the Israeli—Palestinian conflict has 
not been resolved and the Palestinians in question live in Israel (the stronger 
party’s country), which partially inhibits their CSHP. Therefore, the positive 
impact of the Israeli-Palestinians’ CSHP has been somewhat limited. 


5.6. CSHP of the stronger party 


Although the article focuses on healing the weaker party, it is also 
applicable to the stronger one. Winning a war does not prevent a party from 
being significantly damaged psychologically, even if it is to a lesser extent 
than the loser of the war (Nets-Zehngut, 2009). Numerous cases exemplify 
this phenomenon, including that of Israeli-Jews in the context of the Israeli— 
Arab/Palestinian conflict (Bar-Tal, 2007). The impact of some of the factors 
mentioned will be different in a CSHP conducted by a stronger party than by 
that of a weaker party. Typically, a stronger party will not encounter 
obstacles in conducting a CSHP in an intrastate conflict (while residing 
with the weaker party in the same country). Moreover, the social, economic, 
and political domains of the stronger party usually will be in better condition 
than those of the weaker one. Therefore, the domains will support the CSHP 
more significantly. Likewise, the stronger party usually will be less dependent 
on the support of third parties. 


5.7. Limitation of the CSHP 


The positive interaction between former rivals—as is conducted in a 
reconciliation process—ameliorates the rivals’ mutual perceptions of distrust 
and often promotes healing between them. This aspect of healing is missing 
in a CSHP, since no such cooperation takes place in its framework. This fact 
highlights the need for the two processes combined—reconciliation and 
CSHP—to be conducted to maximize healing and the promotion of peace. 
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6. Conclusion 


This article provides an empirical contribution by describing the Israeli- 
Palestinians' CSHP. Based on these findings, the article contributes various 
theoretical aspects of the CSHP, initially its definition, its difference from and 
importance in comparison to the reconciliation process, its contribution 
regarding the learned helplessness phenomenon, and direct and indirect paths 
to psychological healing. The “Summary and Discussion” section addresses 
additional theoretical aspects, such as the significance of partial healing, the 
relevance of the CSHP for various phases of conflicts, factors that promote 
the initiation and success of the CSHP, the extent to which the CSHP 
promotes peace, the applicability of the CSHP to the stronger party and to 
tractable conflicts, and the limitation of the CSHP. It is suggested that 
additional research be conducted regarding the CSHP in order to learn more 
about these effects. 
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Chapter 7: Addressing the Distractive Aftermath of Collective 
Conflicts — A Three-Fold Model ” 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


Intractable conflicts are prevalent worldwide, causing severe damage to the rival 
parties. Even when these conflicts are resolved by signing peace agreements, 
without proper attention to this damage, these conflicts can re-erupt. To prevent 
this, the current article describes - based on a literature review - an inclusive 
model that integrates three main processes that heal this damage (active 
reconciliation, passive reconciliation and self-healing) while discussing their 
interconnections and implications in promoting sustainable peace. Some of the 
main topics that are addressed are third party involvement, mutual positive 
impacts of the three processes, why the model is "inclusive" and "integrated", the 
difficulties in initiating the three processes, the sequence of their initiation, 
parallel practice of the three processes, the impact of the three processes on 
signing a peace agreement and the applicability of the model also to other types 
of collective violence (other than conflicts). 


1. Introduction 
1.1. Intractable conflicts and their damage 


Intractable conflicts are characterized as being violent, relatively long and 
addressing topics of major importance to the rival parties. Such conflicts are 
prevalent worldwide; some contemporary examples include the Israeli- 
Palestinian, the Sudanese and the Syrian conflicts, while less contemporary 
examples, though still relevant to this article, include the 1990s conflict in the 
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Balkans, and the 1937-1945 Sino-Japanese and 1939-1945 Korean-Japanese 
wars. All of these conflicts have had a very destructive aftermath: They have 
caused severe, wide-scale damage to the involved parties.'> This damage — 
typically affecting the militarily weaker party more seriously, though not 
exclusively — occurs in four major domains of the parties: social, economic, 
political, and psychological.'* 

A. Social - Damage in this domain may take different forms. For example, in 
intra-state conflicts (i.e., civil wars), the social order is shattered, crime is 
prevalent, and social hegemony between groups or generations can be challenged. 
Differently, in inter-state conflicts, some aspects of the war (e.g., the justification 
for fighting or the morality of the in-group army’s conduct) may cause social rifts 
within each party.!® 

B. Economic - The enormous investment demanded by intractable conflicts 
embodies an economic burden on the involved parties, while the conflicts cause 
enormous damage to parties’ surroundings and infrastructure. !° 

C. Political - This domain is affected mostly in intra-state conflicts, since the 
regime, its institutions and procedures are challenged and often shattered. !7 

D. Psychological - Members of the weaker party often exhibit posttraumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD), collective low self-esteem and dysphoric emotions such 
as fear, hate, rage, and desire for revenge.'* They also typically experience 
feelings of guilt for surviving when their loved ones have died, a sense of injustice 
and a perception of the world as threatening. Feelings of lack of control over their 
lives (learned helplessness) may also be exhibited, in addition to a heightened 


'3 Deutsch, M. (2008). Reconciliation after destructive intergroup conflict. In A. Nadler, T. Malloy, and J. Fisher 
(eds.), Social psychology of intergroup reconciliation: From violent conflict to peaceful co-existence (pp. 471- 
485). Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press. 


'4 Fuertes, A. B. (2004). In their own words: Contextualizing the discourse of (war) trauma and healing. Conflict 
Resolution Quarterly, 21, 491-501. 

'S Whittaker, D. (1999). Conflict and reconciliation in the contemporary world. London and New-York: 
Routledge. 


16 Whittaker, 1999. 
'7 Bar-Siman-Tovy, Y. (2004). Dialectics between stable peace and reconciliation. In Y. Bar-Siman-Tov, ed., 


From conflict resolution to reconciliation (pp. 61- 80). Oxford: Oxford University Press. 


'8 Ross, G. (2003). Beyond the trauma vortex. California: Berkeley. 
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need for physical and psychological security.!? For the stronger party, some of 
its members might also feel some of the abovementioned symptoms of the weaker 
party, although at times to a lesser degree, or these symptoms are less prevalent 
among its members.” Both weaker and stronger parties possess a biased 
collective memory of the conflict, one which typically and unrealistically 
portrays themselves very positively and their rivals very negatively in the context 
of the conflict.”! 
1.2. The need to address the conflict damage 

Once the conflicts are resolved by signing peace agreements, they reach the 
“post conflict” phase. It is typically then that the conflict damage should be 
mainly properly addressed in order to heal relations between/reconcile the rival 
parties and promote sustainable peace.” After all, how can sustainable peace exist 
if, for example, a rival party holds such negative emotions or memories toward 
its rival (psychological damage)? Or, as one mother from Rwanda explained, she 
cannot forgive the perpetrators who killed members of her family in the 1994 
genocide while her son is still hungry (economic damage).” Additionally, 
addressing these damages ameliorates the parties' situation and wellbeing, an 
important aim in itself — although the focus of this article is on promoting 
sustainable peace.”* 

2. Three processes for addressing the damage 

Three main processes are discussed in the scholarly literature as being used and 
as should be used, to address this damage: active reconciliation, passive 
reconciliation and self-healing”. 


'? Cemalcilar, Z., Canbeyli, R., and Sunar, D. (2003). Learned Helplessness, Therapy and personality traits: An 
experimental study. Journal of Social Psychology, 14, 65-81; Staub, E. (2011). Overcoming evil: Genocide, violent 
conflict, and terrorism. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

0 Swim, J., and Miller, D. (1999). White guilt: Its antecedents and consequences for attitudes toward affirmative 
action. Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin, 25, 500-514. 

2! Nets-Zehngut, R. (2014). The Israeli and Palestinian collective memories of their conflict: Comparing their 
characteristics, determinants and implications. Brown Journal of World Affairs, 20 (2), 103-121. 

2 This chapter differentiates between "peace" (signing an agreement that ends the conflict) and "sustainable peace" 
(largely, keeping that agreement for a long time, or forever). 

°3. Bar-Tal, D. (2013). Intractable conflict: Socio-Psychological foundations and dynamics. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

4 However, as we will see, there is a connection between amelioration of the parties’ situation and the promotion 
of sustainable peace — the existence of the former increases the chances that the latter will take place. 


25 The process termed in this chapter "Self-Healing Peocess — SHP" is identical to the "Collective Self-Healing 
Process — CSHP" discussed in chpter 6 of this book. 
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2.1. Active Reconciliation Process (ARP) 

This reconciliation process (discussed above in part 2 of the current book) is 
considered the central method for addressing the described damage.” It consists 
of collaborative activities related to the conflict practiced by both rival parties 
with the purpose of advancing their mutual reconciliation; i.e., to heal their 
relations. Such activities include, for example, an apology expressed by the 
perpetrator and accepted by the victim, revising history textbooks via joint 
historians' commissions, cultural exchanges, operating truth and reconciliation 
committees, and reparations paid by the perpetrator. These activities — and similar 
processes with different titles: transitional justice and peace building processes 
— have been practiced extensively worldwide in the past few decades in numerous 
instances. Examples include the 1993 Kono apology by Japan to the people of 
Korea on the issue of World War II comfort women, over 40 historian 
commissions (e.g., the mid-1990s German-Czech Commission of Historians), 
massive cultural exchanges between Germany and France some time after the end 
of World War II, and over 30 truth and reconciliation committees (the most 
famous of them, operating in the mid-1990s in South A frica).?” 

This process has an active aspect, since the former rivals actively seek 
reconciliation, and that is its aim. Thus, in the literature, this process has been 
called an “active reconciliation process” (ARP).”* 


2.2. Passive Reconciliation Process (PRP) 

In this process (discussed above in part 3 of the current book), both former 
rival parties collaborate for their own instrumental reasons, not related to the 
conflict (e.g., environmental, economic, and health), but as a by-product of this 
cooperation, their relations ameliorate. This process is based on two of the most 
influential theories in intergroup relations: Morton Deutsch’s theory of 


°6 Barkan, E., and Barkey, K. (2016). Choreography of sacred spaces: State, religion and conflict resolution. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
27 Bar-Tal, 2013; Lederach, P. (2014). Reconcile: Conflict transformation for ordinary Christians. Harrisonburg: 
Herald Press; Staub 2011. 
28 Nets-Zehngut, R. (2008). Passive reconciliation in the context of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. In G. Ben-Porat 
(ed.), Implementing peace agreements: Israel-Palestine, South Africa and Northern Ireland (pp. 178-194). New 
York: Palgrave-McMillan; Nets-Zehngut, R. (2009). Passive reconciliation of the aftermath of intractable 
conflicts. The International Journal of Peace Studies, 14 (1), 39-60. 
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cooperation and competition, and Gordon Allport’s contact hypothesis.” 
According to Deutsch, when the goals of two parties are “positively 
interdependent’, the parties are motivated to engage in “effective actions” (i.e., 
actions that improve the parties’ chances of achieving their goals). Allport also 
views the parties' common goals as essential for the initiation of cooperation — 
whereas the contact between the parties in many cases improves their relations. 
This improvement is an outcome of the collaboration that promotes effective and 
open communication between the parties, perceived similarity in beliefs and 
attitudes, friendliness and helpful attitudes, and a sense of basic similarity and 
willingness to enhance the other’s capabilities. This collaboration also promotes 
more differentiated views of the other party’s members, indicating possible 
similarities of interests, values and goals, and exposes people to various neutral 
or positive aspects of their rivals that are unrelated to the conflict (e.g., culture, 
language, and food). 

A wide discussion of this process in the literature, offers, among other things, 
a typology of collaborative activities differentiating between:*° a) Permanent vs. 
ad hoc cooperation - Examples of the former being the economic, security and 
tourism collaboration between Japan and South Korea, and of the latter: 
collaboration in the context of natural disasters, e.g., between Turkey and Greece 
after the two 1999 earthquakes that damaged them; b) Direct vs. indirect 
cooperation - Direct cooperation relates to cooperation that involves physical 
contact between people from both parties (such as tourists from one country 
visiting the other — e.g., in the China-Japan case, or workers from one country 
finding employment in the other country — e.g., Polish workers in Germany in the 
post-World War II era). In contrast, indirect cooperation involves non-physical 
contact between the parties, manifested via the Internet and various cultural 
means, such as films, music, and literature. These activities still allow people to 
become acquainted with various aspects of the other party. An example is the 
‘Korean Wave' — the growing popularity since 1997 of South Korean, films, TV 
dramas and music in Japan. 


° Deutsch, M. (2000). Cooperation and competition. In M. Deutsch and P. Coleman, eds., The handbook of conflict 
resolution: Theory and practice (pp. 21-40). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass; Pettigrew, T. and Linda T. (2005). 
Allport's intergroup contact hypothesis: Its history and influence. In J. Dovido, P. Glick and L. Rudman, eds., 
On the nature of prejudice (pp. 262-277). Malden, MA: Blackwell. 
3° Nets-Zehngut, 2009. 
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This process is termed ‘passive’ since healing of relations is achieved, or 
progresses, passively, without the former rivals actively seeking to heal their 
relations. In other words, reconciliation is not the aim of the collaboration but its 
by-product.*! 


2.3. Self-Healing Process (SHP) 

In this process (discussed above in part 4 of the current book), as described in 
the literature, *? a party heals the damage it suffered during the conflict without 
collaborating with its rival. The word "self" refers to the object of the process, 
the wounded party, as well as stipulating that the healing takes place with no 
cooperation from the opponent. 

The literature addresses individual self-healing intensively, claiming that 
people can alone heal their physical or psychological damages. This healing, 
however, can also be accomplished on the collective level. With a focus on 
collective self-healing in the context of conflicts, healing can be achieved, for 
instance, by establishing a chain of psychological clinics or support groups for 
victimized members, by practicing commemoration, by renewing damaged 
infrastructure or by establishing democratic institutions. In this way, each rival 
party is healing its own wounds, thereby increasing the chances for sustainable 
peace, since, for example, healing psychological wounds (anger or hate toward 
the rival) decreases the chances for the re-eruption of a conflict. Similarly, 
extremism and terrorism flourishes more in communities that suffer from dire 
economic and social conditions, and thus ameliorating the economic situation also 
decreases these chances.** 

An example of such a process is the one that Israeli-Palestinians have 
undergone since the end of the 1948 War, and especially beginning in the 1970s. 
This was partially an outcome of an important realization among many Israeli- 
Palestinians, as one of them expressed it vividly later: "We [Israeli-Palestinians] 
have no choice but to do it on our own [improve our situation]. Today many 
[Israeli-Palestinians] understand that it is not only the [Israeli] authorities that are 


3! Nets-Zehngut, 2008, 2009. 

*? Nets-Zehngut, R. (2012). The collective self-healing process in intractable conflicts — The Israeli-Palestinians’ 
case. Conflict Resolution Quarterly, 30 (2), 243-267; Nets-Zehngut, R., and Bar-Tal, D. (2007). The intractable 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and possible pathways to peace. In J. Kuriansky (Ed.), Psychotherapy in a turmoil 
region: Reconciliation between Palestinians and Israelis from a psychological perspective (pp. 3-13). Westport, 
CT: Praeger. 

33 Staub, 2011. 
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responsible [for our dire situation], but also we ourselves". Thus, since the 1970s, 
socially, the Israeli-Palestinians have published many more books addressing 
their situation, significantly increased their level of education (between 1961 and 
2001, 5.5 times more high school pupils and 14 times more higher education 
students), and established significantly more NGOs (from c. 50 NGOs in the late 
1970s to over 2000 in 2005, in all areas of life). Similarly, economically, they 
have drastically left agricultural professions, moving to blue collar and later to 
white collar occupations, as well as opening many factories (a few in the 1950s, 
410 in 1983 and approximately 900 in 1992) — thereby significantly raising their 
standard of living. Likewise, politically, since the 1970s, they have been 
operating actively in the national and municipal domains, establishing their own 
parties and thereby increasingly influencing and controlling their own lives. and 
lastly, psychologically, as time has passed they have published many more 
memoirs that address the conflict and mostly since the 1990s they have started 
conducting pilgrimages to the sites of their ruined villages as well as off-site 
commemoration ceremonies.** 


2.4. In sum 
Diagram | below summarizes the main aspects of the above discussion. As we 
can see in that diagram, conflicts (ellipse A) cause damage in the four domains of 
each party (B) - social, economic, political and psychological. Addressing this 
damage by implementing the three reconciliation and healing processes (1-3) 
increases the chances to reach the ultimate goal: sustainable peace (C) (as well as 
ameliorating the wounded parties' situation - D). 


*4 Nets-Zehngut, 2012. 
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Diagram 1 - The Damage of Conflicts and the Three Processes to 
Address it 


B — Damage to the 
rival parties: Their 
social, economic, 
political and 
psychological domains 


C - Sustainable 
Peace 
(D- 


Amelioration of 


parties' situation) 


3. The lack in the literature 

Although, as we have seen, all three processes have been discussed in the 
literature, they have never been integrated into one model. This is problematic, 
because they deal with a central and destructive phenomenon (intractable 
conflicts), the three processes are important in promoting sustainable peace and 
improving the parties' situation, they have been practiced worldwide and they are 
highly interconnected. The current article addresses this multi-faceted 
shortcoming by offering a first inclusive model of addressing conflict damage, a 
model that integrates the three processes; this is the article's contribution. Such 
discussion may contribute to the immense efforts made worldwide to address the 
destructive aftermath of conflicts, making these efforts more efficient and 
effective in promoting the ultimate goal: sustainable peace. 
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4. The suggested inclusive integrated model 
This article suggests that rival parties typically are involved, or should be 
involved, in these three processes in order to promote sustainable peace. Due to 
the limited scope of this article, let us briefly address only some of the main 
aspects of the model. 


A. Two (or more) rival parties — The model discussed here addresses the more 
common situations in which two parties (A and B) are involved in a conflict. It is, 
however, also applicable to the rarer conflicts in which more than two parties are 
involved. 


B. Third party involvement - Although the three processes are described as 
involving only the rival parties, it is not uncommon for each of these processes 
(more often, the ARP and SHP) to also involve — even partially — third parties 
from the international community. These third parties might be countries or 
international organizations (e.g., the United Nations), all of which can provide 
financial, material, consultation or mediation aid to the parties, thereby increasing 
the chances that these processes will be initiated or will succeed. Such an example 
is the international support offered to Rwanda following the genocide that took 
place there in the mid-1990s.*° 


C. Mutual positive impacts of the three processes — In this article a “positive 
impact” of each of the three processes is considered an impact that promotes 
sustainable peace. Practicing each of the three processes promotes sustainable 
peace and increases the chances that the other two processes will be practiced — 
thereby promoting sustainable peace. 


Specifically, implementing the SHP not only improves the party's own 
situation, it also increases the chances that it will participate in an APR and/or a 
PRP with its rival. It probably at least partly healed due to the practice of the SHP 
(e.g., it holds fewer negative emotions toward its rival or its economic situation 
has improved). For instance, following World War IL, Japan established a wide- 
ranging SHP, enabling it to later institute a broad PRP with Korea.*° Similarly, 
implementing the PRP increases the chances for implementation of an ARP, since 
the rival parties have already collaborated for instrumental reasons, thereby 


35 Staub, 2011. 
36 Nets-Zehngut, 2012. 
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building some level of trust, decreased negative emotions and stereotypes via their 
direct connection. An example is the development of Polish-German relations, 
mentioned above. The masses of Polish workers working in West Germany in the 
post-World War II era (i.e., PRP motivated by the economic interests of the 
parties) was the crucial factor in the improvement of Poles’ negative attitudes 
toward Germans. This, in turn, enabled the establishment of an active 
reconciliation process which included the 1965 Polish bishop’s letter stating that 
Polish bishops “forgive and ask for forgiveness" from their German colleagues; 
and the 1972 Polish-German Commission of Historians which reached a more 
common narrative of the conflict and accordingly revised the history textbooks of 
both countries (Georg Eckert Institute, 2004). Since then these two processes have 
operated simultaneously.” 

And the circle of positive impacts continues — implementing the ARP promotes 
the development of a PRP (since the negative aftermath of the conflicts has been 
addressed, even if only partly). 

D. An "inclusive" model — The model is termed "inclusive" because it 
includes all parties involved in addressing the aftermath of conflicts (the rival 
parties and third parties) as well as all of the parties' relevant activities (which are 
related to the conflict or not related to it). Diagram 2 below portrays the model: 
the two rival parties (A and B) can separately conduct a SHP and/or collaborate 
via an ARP or PRP; while third parties can be involved in each of these three 
processes. 


Diagram 2 — The Model 


ARP 
+ 
Rival PRP 
< 
Party ~ i 
Third 
Parties 


37 Jedlicki, J. (1999). Historical memory as a source of conflicts in Eastern Europe. Communist and Post- 
Communist Studies, 32, 225-232. 
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E. An "integrated" model — The model is termed "integrated" for two reasons: 
1) The model includes the aforementioned three processes that are interconnected, 
each influencing the other (see above point C "Positive mutual impacts ..."); 2) 
The separate analysis of each of the three processes does not mean that they 
always exist in such a differentiated manner. Reality is complex and nuanced and 
thus at times, the lines between each of the three processes might be more blurred, 
and then some components of one process might be included in another process. 
For instance, at times, former rival parties might collaborate with the intention of 
both promoting reconciliation (ARP) and supporting their present interests that 
are not related to the conflict (PRP). An example is the 1993 Kono apology of 
Japan to Korea for atrocities committed by Japan in the 1939-1945 war between 
the countries. The apology was motivated by both moral/reconciliation 
considerations as well as pragmatic considerations (promoting trade and tourism 
between the two countries as well as the common security threat from China).** 
Nonetheless, the above analysis encompasses the typical main characteristics of 
each of these processes that are fundamentally different, and in any case, in 
reality, these processes often do exist in a differentiated manner. 

F. The difficulties in initiating the three processes — What in the 
characteristics of these processes themselves increases or decreases the chances 
that they will be initiated/implemented? To understand this, we can imagine a 
spectrum of difficulties in initiating them on which the three processes are located 
(see below Diagram 3). 


Diagram 3 — The Spectrum of Difficulties in the Initiation of 
the Three Processes 


Few Difficulties Many Difficulties 
Ap Steihs e e  ee d ee se Cc 
SHP PRP ARP 


38 Kang, E. and Yoshinori K. (2002). Confidence and security building between South Korea and Japan. Journal 
of Political and Military Sociology, 28, 93- 108. 
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As we can see in diagram 3, the SHP at point A will usually encounter fewer 
difficulties in being initiated, and therefore it is the most feasible to practice. More 
to the right, the PRP will encounter greater difficulties (i.e., the second most 
feasible) while the APR will encounter the greatest difficulties (i.e., the least 
feasible). 

Specifically, from left to right on the spectrum: implementing the SHP usually 
encounters fewer difficulties since this process can be done independently of 
the rival party. Each rival party does not need to collaborate with its opponent, 
does not need to cross barriers that must be crossed when implementing the 
PRP/ARP (see below). The vast SHP that the Israeli-Palestinians have practiced 
since 1948, and mainly since the late 1970s, exemplifies implementation of this 
process with no APR at hand with Israel (officially, actually not even at present).*? 

Moving to the PRP or the ARP, accepting the approval of the rival party for 
collaboration in these processes might be difficult and at times even impossible. 
Specifically, accepting the approval of the rival party for collaboration in the PRP 
might be hard since two preliminary main barriers must be overcome: a) Each 
party has to overcome certain psychological obstacles, for instance, based on the 
negative emotions, stereotypes, and lack of trust toward its opponent caused by 
the conflict. To overcome this barrier without the implementation of an ARP is 
hard to do; and b) The interests of each rival party have to coincide so that the 
instrumental collaboration — the essence of the PRP — will benefit both parties. If 
both of these barriers are not overcome, the PRP will not be initiated. However, 
implementing the PRP is easier than implementing the ARP (discussed in the 
following paragraph) since, although the parties must collaborate with their rivals 
to initiate PRP, they still do not have to acknowledge their own illegal activities 
during the conflict (one of the components of ARP). Moreover, the same level of 
negative emotions and stereotypes that prevents APR might not prevent PRP. The 
reason is that economic collaboration, for example, is colder and more 
instrumental and thus requires fewer close relations than when intimately dealing 
with the history and damage of the conflict that are inherent in the ARP. 

Moving to practicing the APR, here there is only one main barrier to overcome, 
but a very high one: Each of the opponents, and primarily the stronger 
one/perpetrator, must acknowledge its own illegal activities conducted during the 
conflict and/or be willing to ask for forgiveness and/or pay reparations; while the 
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weaker/victimized party has to forgive the perpetrator party. In other words, 
although the ARP involves just one preliminary barrier, it is typically much higher 
and more difficult to overcome than the two barriers involving the PRP, thereby 
placing the ARP at the right pole of the spectrum. 

The above discussion about the PRP and ARP can be exemplified by Chinese- 
Japanese relations in the context of their 1937-1945 war. The two countries 
largely have not conducted an APR until now, mainly because Japan has refused 
to acknowledge its illegal activities conducted during the war, such as the 1937 
Nanking massacre of some 300,000 Chinese. However, the countries have 
decided to put aside dealing with the past via an ARP, in favor of promoting their 
more urgent present interests via a PRP (e.g., economic and tourism relations), 
which have already been flourishing for several decades.*” 

G. The sequence of initiation of the three processes - The above discussion 
leads to the question of the typical sequence of implementing the three 
processes; this sequence is influenced by the extent of difficulties/feasibility. In 
other words, typically, if the SHP is initially practiced by each rival party, there 
are greater chances that the PRP will be implemented and lastly, if at all, and 
perhaps after a long period of time, the ARP. 

Another factor that delays the implementation of the PRP and the ARP 
(compared to the SHP) is the "passage of time". The more time that passes from 
the resolution ofa conflict, usually the more healing of psychological wounds will 
take place, enabling the parties to collaborate with their former rivals via a PRP 
or an ARP. Additionally, as time passes, a generational turnover takes place, 
whereby a younger generation becomes more involved in the public sphere of its 
society (e.g., as historians, journalists, publishers, and state officials). Younger 
generations are usually more critical and open to admit past wrongdoings of their 
people, increasing the chances that an ARP will be practiced with their 
opponents.*! 

H. Parallel practice of the three processes — Once a new process starts/is 
initiated (as discussed in above), it will usually be practiced in parallel to the 
preceding processes. This means that, following the practice of a SHP, when a 
PRP starts, both processes will usually be practiced simultaneously; there is still 


4° Er, L. P. (2002). The Apology issue: Japan's differing approaches toward China and South-Korea. American 
Asian Review, 20(3), 31-54. 
4! Nets-Zehngut, R. (2012). The passing of time and the collective memory of conflicts. Peace and Change, 37 
(2), 253-285. 
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need to practice the SHP and no obstacle in doing so. And once the ARP follows, 
it will join the preceding two processes (i.e., the three processes will be practiced 
simultaneously). Such parallel practice increases the chances for sustainable 
peace. 

I. The impact of the three processes on signing a peace agreement — The 
three processes were described above as being practiced in their typical context, 
in the post-conflict phase, after a peace agreement has been signed, thereby 
promoting sustainable peace. However, it should be noted that at times these 
processes can also be practiced in the pre-resolution phase of the conflict, before 
a peace agreement is signed. In such cases, based on the above discussion about 
promotion of sustainable peace, these processes may increase the chances that a 
peace agreement will be signed (i.e., promote peace). 

How can each of the three processes be implemented in the pre-resolution 
phase? Typically, each party will implement the SHP in this phase (since there 
are no obstacles in implementation and there is a need to do so). At times (when 
intractable conflicts experience calmer periods in which they are not so violent, if 
at all), they might be able and wish to implement the PRP in order to address their 
present mutual interests. This was the case, for instance, in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict: Wide economic, health, environmental and tourism collaboration took 
place between Israel and the Palestinian Authority between 1994 and early 2000, 
when the peace process was active. This collaboration ameliorated the attitudes 
of the participants from each party towards the members of their opponents with 


whom they were collaborating,” 


even though eventually peace was not reached, 
but for other reasons. Lastly, however, usually the APR will not be practiced in 
the pre-resolution phase, since the actual conflict has not been resolved and thus 
the psychological barriers between the parties are too high to overcome. 

J. Applicability of the model also to other types of collective violence — The 
model has been described as applicable to intractable conflicts. However, in 
reality, there are also other forms of collective political violence such as 
dictatorships (e.g., the military regimes in Chile, Argentina and Peru in the second 
half of the twentieth century or the apartheid regime in South Africa); post- 
colonialism in many countries in Africa for example; genocide (e.g., of the 
Armenians in 1915 by the Ottoman Empire), and the Holocaust. In all of these 
instances, the three processes or some of them have also taken place, or should 
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take place, thereby increasing the chances of the healing and the reconciliation of 
the parties. One example is the relations between Germany and Israel in the 
context of the Holocaust. Since the beginning of the 1950s, substantial ARP has 
taken place between West Germany and Israel. It has included, on the part of 
Germans, taking responsibility for the Holocaust, apologizing, paying reparations 
to individual survivors and to the state of Israel, and more. These activities have 
alleviated the negative emotions and perceptions of Israeli Jews toward 


Germany. 


5. In Conclusion 

The world experiences many conflicts that cause severe damage to the rival 
parties, damage that must be addressed in order to promote sustainable peace. 
This article proposes the first inclusive integrated model for addressing this 
damage, and implementing it increases the chances of reaching sustainable peace. 
It is suggested that future research address various aspects of the dynamics of this 
model in order to be able to deal more efficiently and effectively with the major 
destructive power of conflict. 


8 Nadler, A. 2001. The victim and the psychologist: Changing perceptions of Israeli Holocaust survivors by 
the mental health community in the past 50 years. History of Psychology, 4 (2), 159-181; Segev, T. (2000). The 
seventh million: Israelis and the Holocaust. New York: Henry Holt. 
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Part 6 — Obstacles in Implementing the 
Model 
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Chapter 8: Overview of the Obstacles 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 
Overview 


Various obstacles may interfere with the implementation of peace and 
reconciliation oriented activities, and specifically in the context of this book, with 
the implementation of the suggested three-fold model (the ARP, PRP and SHP). 
Such obstacles may originate from three main sources: the rival party, third 
parties from the international community or the in-group itself. Within each of 
these sources, the obstacles can be of various kinds, for instance, social (e.g., 
activities of various entities such as non-governmental organizations, the general 
public, and state or international institutions), economic (e.g., a specific state of 
affairs that leads to conflict of interests), and psychological (e.g., biased 
antagonistic collective memory or emotions held by one of the opponents toward 
its rival party). In the limited scope of this part of the book, and due to the 
importance of the in-group itself and of psychological obstacles, this part of the 
book focuses on psychological obstacles that originate from the in-group. 


Thus, the current Part 6 describes some of the main obstacles in implementing 
the model, starting with those that relate to the collective memory of the conflict. 
In this context, a first model that describes the dynamics of popular memory of 
conflict is described, based on the first memory public survey that was conducted 
among a representative sample of Israeli-Jews (Chapter 9), while Chapter 10 
discusses the difficulties that a revisionist historian encounters, using as a case 
study the path taken by the famous Israeli-Jewish historian Benny Morris. The 
following Chapter 11 describes many factors that lead society members to support 
the continuation of intractable conflicts and to resist peaceful resolution and 
reconciliation such as protected values, national identity, basic needs and the 
centrality of perceived threat. Finally, Chapter 12 in Part 7 addresses, among 
other things, some of the ways that the suggested three-fold model could address 
the obstacles discussed in Part 6 of the book. 
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Chapter 9: The Israeli-Jewish Collective Memory of the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian Conflict: A Suggested Model Verified by Survey 
Findings“ 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Prof. Daniel Bar-Tal 


Abstract 


Popular memory - one of the types of collective memory — consists of 
representations of the past, presented in coherent narratives, adopted by society 
members. The study described in this chapter used a public survey to examine 
the popular memory of Israeli-Jews about the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian 
conflict ("conflict"). Specifically, it aimed to descriptively map for the first time 
the content of this memory and its index as well as to validate a process model 
that depicts the functioning of popular memory within a series of factors as 
antecedents, mediating factors and as outcomes. A representative sample of 
Israeli-Jews responded to a wide scope survey questionnaire that included 
quantitative evaluation of 23 major events/topics (“topics”) about the conflict 
ranging from the late nineteenth century to present times. For example, these 
topics address the quality of relations between the Zionist pioneers and the local 
Palestinians in the Land of Israel (Palestine), the causes for the eruption of various 
wars, the causes of the 1948 Palestinian exodus and of the establishment of the 
settlements in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the sincerity of parties in peace 
negotiations and Israel’s “purity of arms” in the battlefield. In addition, the survey 
questionnaire included four general views of life (e.g, values such as 
universalism) and four views of the ingroup (e.g., extent of identification with 
it) as antecedents. The independent factors also include various socio- 


44 This study was funded by a grant awarded to Dr. Rafi Nets by IPRA (International Peace Research Association) 
Foundation. The statistical analysis of the survey's findings was conducted with the assistance of Ms Yasmin 
Alkalay. 
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demographic details (e.g., age and religiosity). Then the model moves to a 
narrower perspective of mediating factors which are directly related to the 
conflict, but only ina general manner. These are the general views of the conflict, 
which are termed the socio-psychological repertoire of the conflict (i.e., its ethos, 
emotions and memory — the focus of the model). Since the model focuses on the 
memory, another mediating factor is addressed: people’s openness to 
alternative/new information about the conflict. Lastly, the model includes two 
dependent variables that are specific views about the conflict. One is in the 
direction of resolving the conflict (i.c., support of compromises) and the second 
is in the opposite direction, of escalating the conflict (support for using military 
measures against the rival). 


The descriptive results show that the majority of the Israeli-Jews (about 60%) 
hold a Zionist narrative in their popular memory, one that is selective and biased, 
favoring their own group and delegitimizing the rival. However, it must be noted 
that this majority comprises those who hold the extreme Zionist narrative (1/4 of 
this majority) and those who support the moderate-Zionist narrative (3/4 of this 
majority). From another perspective — the index of the Israeli-Jewish popular 
memory of the conflict was found to be situated at point 2.4 on a 5-point scale, 
where | represents the extreme-Zionist narrative, 2= moderate-Zionist, 3 = 
critical/post-Zionist, while 4 and 5, respectively = the moderate and extreme- 
Palestinian narratives. The present study also confirmed the key role that popular 
memory plays in the repertoire of societies involved in intractable conflict. 
Popular memory serves as an important mediating factor that influences and is 
influenced by various psychological determinants. The model-related findings 
found interesting correlations between various factors as well as validating the 
aforementioned suggested model. 
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1. Introduction 


Collective memory is a general category that includes several main types of 
memories such as popular memory and official memory (Nets-Zehngut, 201 2a). 
Popular memory consists of representations of the past, presented in coherent 
narratives, adopted by society members. It is presented personally orally by 
family members, friends, and other informal agents, as well as transmitted 
through contents of ceremonies, rituals, media or cultural products that the 
community produces. Popular memory serves as part of the contents of the 
collective identity of people and therefore it plays a central role in societal life 
(David and Bar-Tal, 2009). It serves as an illuminator of the past and present, as 
a guide to future collective action and as a mobilizing force of society members 
towards different societal goals. Popular memory is distinguished from official 
memory that consists of representations of the past, presented in coherent 
narratives, held and imparted by the formal institutions of the society such as 
schools, where it is presented in history textbooks. In some societies the content 
of the popular and the official memories, the historical narratives, can be similar 
and even identical and then these narratives are also imparted by formal channels 
and institutions of the society, such as schools or mass media. Children learn them 
at very early age and they are further maintained by various societal mechanisms. 


Popular memory is of special importance in times of prolonged conflicts 
because it provides the narrative of their eruption, continuation, major events, and 
personalities involved. Typically, this memory is selective, biased and distortive 
because it tends to justify the in-group's goals in the conflict, dehumanize the 
enemy, and glorify the in-group (Bar-Tal, 2013; Paez and Liu, 2011). These 
narratives play a crucial role in the continuation of the conflict because they feed 
animosity, mistrust, hatred and fear that lead to violence. Specifically, these 
narratives negatively influence the psychological reactions of the members of the 
rival parties, and consequently, their behavior. In fact, they can be considered as 
part of the socio-psychological repertoire that serves as a barrier to peaceful 
resolution of the conflict (Bar-Tal and Halperin, 2011). 
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The maintenance of popular memory is a major determinant of various political 
and social processes. For example, in their popular memory, the Koreans continue 
to retain narratives about the atrocities conducted against them by the Japanese in 
World War II (e.g., chemical experiments on prisoners by unit 731 and use of 
Korean women as “comfort women” for the Japanese soldiers) and these 
narratives are major obstacles to the improvement of relations between Koreans 
and Japanese (Dower, 2014). Similar obstacles are found in the memories of the 
Chinese who do not forget the narrative of the 1937 massacre of Nanjing and thus 
have difficulty in developing friendly relations with the Japanese (Takashi, 2006). 
Similarly, the popular memory of the Palestinians about the 1948 Nakba (Arabic 
for “catastrophe’’) in which hundreds of thousands of them left Palestine (many 
were expelled by the Jews/Israelis) is one of the major focal events that prevents 
peace-making in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. All the above cases indicate the 
importance of researching popular memory (Nets-Zehngut, 2014). 


Acknowledging this importance, the last few decades have witnessed a 
“memory boom” — the topic of collective memory has gained major place in the 
academic, political and social spheres, and especially regarding bloody and 
lasting conflicts that rage across the world (Olick, Vinitzky-Seroussi and Levy, 
2011). In academic research, for example, numerous studies (academic articles, 
book chapters and books) address the collective memories of conflicts (Radstone 
and Schwartz, 2010). They differ in cases, scope and methods. There are various 
methods to investigate the popular memory in general, and that of conflicts in 
particular. One of these is to conduct oral history projects in which scholars or 
activists interview individuals who have directly experienced conflicts. Examples 
include the oral history project of the Palestinian NGO Palestine Remembered 
(2017) that collects testimonies of Palestinians about the 1948 War, and the 
collection of testimonials of Holocaust survivors in the Holocaust Memorial in 
Berlin (Dekel, 2011). Other methods analyze the contents of newspaper articles, 
of television programs (e.g., in Spain regarding the Franco dictatorship; Davis, 
2005), of schoolbooks (e.g., in Israel regarding the 1948 War; Nets-Zehngut, 
2013a), of theatre shows, films, and of ceremonies in schools (Meyers, Neiger 
and Zandberg, 2011). 


All these methods produce valuable information about the popular memory 
of a society and about (in our case) conflicts, but they have several major 


limitations. First, none of the methods allows for generalization from their 
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specific findings to the totality of society members because each of these methods 
addresses a limited number of people or products (e.g., films or publications) that 
are not representative of the entire society. Second, these methods do not enable 
statistical analysis in order to explore the correlation and causality between the 
memory as well as its determinants, and consequences (e.g., socio-demographics 
and various psychological characteristics).4° And third, eliciting the historical 
narratives from products (e.g., newspaper articles, television programs, films and 
theatre shows) is an indirect manner of analysis. After all, these narratives are 
influenced by commercial, practical, and political considerations, and thus, such 
methodologies are bound to produce distorted findings. 


The current study uses a public opinion survey to examine the popular 
memory of conflicts. This method enables bypassing all of the three limitations 
of the above methods. When a survey uses a representative sample (as in our 
case), it allows for generalization of the findings from the sample to the entire 
population; it enables statistical analysis in order to determine the causality 
between the memory and its determinants and consequences, and it elicits the 
narratives directly (thereby more accurately) from their holders — the people 
(Schuman and Rodgers, 2004 ; Volkmer, 2006). Acknowledging the advantages 
of this method, public opinion surveys have recently been used more frequently 
to research popular memory (see the literature review below), although this 
method is still peripheral in memory studies. 


The study described in this chapter was conducted among Israeli-Jews 
(“Israelis’*°) and examined their popular memory about 23 major events of the 
Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict (the “conflict’”). The wide scope of the survey 
questionnaire (96 questions), the fact that it was conducted among a 
representative sample of Israelis, exploring their memories of the conflict for the 
first time, the centrality of the given conflict worldwide, and the extensive 
statistical analysis of the findings addressing the above shortcomings (including 
the first model of memory dynamics) — together highlight the empirical and 
theoretical contributions of this chapter. Moreover, although the chapter 
theoretically addresses the popular memory of conflicts, its contributions are also 
relevant to the popular memory of "political violence" at large. This term is 


45 While as an exception, oral history projects allow such statistical analysis, they largely actually never do it. 
46 Including “Israeli” society, popular memory, scholars, etc. 
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defined widely to include (aside from intra- and interstate conflicts) despotic 
regimes, genocide, colonialism, severe human rights abuses, and terrorism. 
Before turning to the report of the study, we would like to expand the discussion 
on collective memory, and primarily on one of its types, the relevant one for our 
chapter - the popular memory. 


2. Collective/popular memory - Background 


The eight main characteristics of popular memory.’’ First, as noted, this 
memory does not intend to provide an objective history of the past but tells about 
a past that is functional and relevant to the society's present existence and future 
aspirations. Thus, it provides socially constructed narratives that have some basis 
in actual events, but are biased, selective and distorted in ways that meets present 
societal needs (Bar-Tal, Oren and Nets-Zehngut, 2014). It is entrenched in the 
particular socio-political-cultural context that imprints its meaning. In this vein, 
Connerton (1989) points out that "our experience of the present very largely 
depends upon our knowledge of the past. We experience our present world in the 
context which is causally connected with the past event and objects" (p. 2; see 
also Hobsbawm and Ranger, 1983; Liu and Hilton, 2005). 

Second, the narratives adopted in the popular memory are shared by at least a 
large part of group members and are treated by many of them as truthful accounts 
of the past and a valid history of their group. These members hold the narratives 
in their repertoires, rely on them in constructing a political worldview, express 
them in intra-societal public discourse, as major arguments in intergroup debates, 
and use them as a rationale in justifying their line of action. The narratives, carried 
in minds or expressed in tangible products, are not of unitary nature because of 
individual differences that characterize human beings even when they hold the 
same narratives. 

Third, popular memory serves as a foundation for experiencing shared 
emotions (e.g., Sen and Wagner, 2005). This means that the narratives elicit 
various emotions that society members carry as individuals and as a collective. 
These emotions are part of the collective emotional orientation and serve various 
societal functions. Thus, popular memory may raise fear because of past traumatic 


47 Many of these characteristics are also relevant to other types of memories, including official memory, but since 
popular memory is the focus of this chapter, we address these characteristics as they pertain to popular memory. 
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events, or anger because of remembered unjust acts carried out by other groups, 
or pride at a recollected victory and the heroic acts performed by group members. 
The emotions provide particular meaning to these events and facilitate their 
memorialization (e.g., Bar-Tal, 2001). 


Fourth, popular memory with its events, heroes and myths, provides the 
foundations for the contents of various cultural products such as literature, films, 
plays, pictures and ceremonies. For example, national museums are filled with 
pictures that depict various past scenes addressed by popular memory and this 
holds true for national literature as well (e.g., Crane, 1997). In addition, the 
remembered past is integrated into daily life by commemoration of different 
events and heroes through place naming of cities, villages, or streets; constructing 
monuments; setting commemoration days; or organizing cultural or sport events 
to memorialize heroes or events. 


Fifth, popular memory includes multilayer narratives since new major events 
or prolonged experiences are interpreted and understood on the basis of the held 
narratives of the previous events, even if they are unrelated, as long as this serves 
the needs and goals of the society. The new interpretation is then integrated into 
the narrative and serves as evidence for the justness of the group's memory. 


Sixth, popular memory can be rigid, or dynamic and changeable. Through the 
years not only may it change its focuses, heroes, commemorated events or 
particular narratives, but it may also change its general outlook by changing its 
orientation. This depends very much on the political and cultural context in which 
new needs, goals, values or practices appear (Nets-Zehngut, 2012b). Such change 
is well illustrated in Poland with regard to remembering its Communist past. 


Seventh, popular memory serves the political-societal and economic decisions 
on the societal level and is used to justify societal actions in the past, present, and 
those that are planned for the future. It serves as a kind of rationale for making 
policies and taking decisions by the authorities (Langenbacher, 2010). Moreover, 
the narratives of popular memory are used in the interest of power politics to 
justify particular policies, goals and lines of actions. They can be viewed as 
populist ideological contentions that persuade the masses to take a particular 
course of action — e.g., the Hindu-Muslim disputes in India (Sen, and Wagner, 
2005) and the Balkan wars in the 1990s (Bar-Tal and Cehaji¢-Clancy, 2013). 
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Eight, finally, popular memory is perceived by group members as 
characterizing the collective in a unique, distinctive and exclusive way. It tells the 
particular narrative of the group's past and thus outlines the boundaries for group 
description and characterization. In this way, it makes a major contribution to the 
formation, maintenance and strengthening of the social identity of the group's 
members (Liu and Laszlo, 2007). 


Popular and official memories are expressed in historical narratives that denote 
a social construction that coherently describes, and/or explains and/or justifies an 
event or issue based on a collective experience that preoccupies the collective, 
providing a sequential, systematic, and causal story that is relevant to the 
collective agenda, becomes embedded into the societal belief system and may 
represent collective identity. In every intractable conflict, the involved parties 
construct a conflict-supporting collective master narrative that focuses on the 
conflict at large. It explains the causes of the conflict, describes its nature, refers 
to major events, presents an image of the rival, characterizes the society’s own 
representation, and attributes the opponent with major responsibility for the 
eruption of the conflict, its continuation and its violence (e.g., the French 
collective memory about the 1954-62 France-Algeria war as discussed in 
Macmaster, 2002). This master narrative provides a complete and meaningful 
picture of the conflict. In addition to this general master narrative about the 
conflict in its entirety, there are also more specific narratives that concern major 
events in the conflict, such as wars, and mini-narratives that refer to a specific 
incident such as a battle and even very specific events in a battle, or personalities 
involved in the conflict (Auerbach, 2010). Most of all, these narratives tell about 
extraordinary and exceptional events that have influence on the well-being of the 
society and many of them refer to violence. Violent events are core behaviors in 
intractable conflicts that greatly preoccupy the society members involved (Bar- 
Tal, 2003, 2007). Thus, the narratives of popular memory usually refer to wars, 
occupation, major battles, atrocities performed by the rival group, as well as the 
revered ingroup heroes who took an active part in the conflict, usually in a military 
role, and who performed courageous acts or were commanders in the violent 
confrontations. Out of the many events, Paez and Liu (2011) proposed that society 
maintains those narratives that fit dominant cultural values, that are relevant for 
current social issues, that enhance collective self-esteem, that are based on direct 
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and vivid experience of the society and that are supported by institutional and 
informal acts of remembering. 

Of special importance are major events*® that contribute determinative 
repertoire (ethos, memory and emotions) for social identity and provide the prism 
through which the present is judged (Nets-Zehngut, 2013b). Each society has 
major events that become symbolic events which are remembered by the group 
and commemorated. Groups encode important experiences, especially extensive 
suffering, in their popular memory, which can maintain a sense of injury and past 
injustice through generations. These events can be part of the ongoing intractable 
conflict or events unrelated to the conflict that took place in a distant past. In both 
cases, they provide the key evaluative measure which enables assessment of other 
events in the group history. But they always serve the needs and goals of the 
present and therefore their content and attributed meaning are in the service of the 
ongoing conflict. Still, they may change with time as the needs and goals change 
too (Nets-Zehngut, 2012b). The society eternalizes these events and keeps 
referring to them in public discourse, cultural products, ceremonies and 
commemorations. Moreover, these events constitute a major symbol in the 
educational system as the younger generation of group members are required to 
learn about them over and over again and grasp their significance for the group. 

Particular contents of the narratives. In terms of particular contents, the 
narratives of the popular memory of an intractable conflict touch on at least four 
important themes. First, they justify the outbreak of the conflict and the course 
of its development. They outline the reasons for the supreme and existential 
importance of the conflicting goals, stressing that failure to achieve them may 
threaten the very existence of the group. In addition, they disregard the goals of 
the other side, describing them as unjustified and unreasonable. Second, these 
narratives delegitimize the opponent.” They describe the adversary's inhuman 


bs A major event is defined as an event of great importance occurring in a society; this event is experienced either 
directly (by participation) or indirectly (by watching, hearing or reading about it) by society members, causes wide 
resonance, has relevance for the well-being of society members and for the society as a whole, involves society 
members, occupies a central position in public discussion and the public agenda, and implies information that 
forces society members to reconsider, and often change, their held socio-psychological repertoire (Bar-Tal, 2013; 


Oren, 2005). A major event can be, for instance, a war, a specific battle, or a major atrocity. 


4# Delegitimization is defined as "categorization of a group, or groups, into extremely negative social categories 
that exclude it, or them, from the sphere of human groups that act within the limits of acceptable norms and/or 
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and immoral behavior through the course of the conflict and present him as 
intransigent, irrational, extreme and irreconcilable. Since societies involved in 
intractable conflicts view their own goals as justified and perceive themselves in 
a positive light, they attribute all responsibility for the outbreak of the conflict and 
its continuation to the opponent (Bar-Tal, 1990; Bar-Tal and Hammack, 2012; 
Oren and Bar-Tal, 2007). Third, these narratives of intractable conflict present a 
positive glorifying image of the in-group (e.g., Baumeister and Hastings, 1997). 
They describe events that reflect well on the society and exhibit its positive 
characteristics. Fourth, these narratives present the ingroup as the sole victim of 
the conflict and of the opponent. This view is formed over a long period of 
violence as a result of the society’s sufferings and losses (Bar-Tal, 2003). 

Popular memory contains two additional very specific themes: A theme 
referring to violent confrontations with the rival and a theme that focuses on fallen 
members of the ingroup and especially the fighters, with an emphasis on heroes. 
These two themes are central components of the culture of conflict; they evolve 
as a result of the violence that is a very significant part of intractable conflicts 
(Bar-Tal, 2013). 

Psychological needs addressed by popular memory. The narratives of 
popular memory satisfy basic psychological needs on individual and collective 
levels in the context of intractable conflict (Bar-Tal, 2013; Burton, 1996; Staub, 
1999). First, these narratives provide a coherent and meaningful description of the 
past that allows comprehensive, coherent and meaningful understanding of the 
conflict for society members (Liu and Laszlo, 2007). As an epistemic basis, the 
narratives provide major rationalization and justification for present decisions and 
lines of actions. They explain why it is necessary to carry out violent acts against 
the enemy including immoral behavior, and why it is necessary to adhere to the 
original goals without compromises. They also play a role in satisfying the basic 
need for collective positive self-esteem. They focus on the positive features and 
acts of the ingroup, as well as differentiating between one’s own group and the 
rival group, portraying it as evil and immoral. Popular memory also provides the 
basis for a sense of unity and solidarity, by emphasizing these themes. 


values, since these groups are viewed as violating basic human norms or values and therefore deserve 
maltreatment" (Bar-Tal and Hammack, 2012, p. 30). 
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Second, these narratives supply the motivational tool for mobilizing society 
members to be involved in the conflict because they outline a comprehensive 
rationale for the conflict. Of special importance is the need to mobilize society 
members who will be ready to sacrifice their lives on behalf of the group. This is 
essential for the continuation of the struggle which must be perceived as 
existential and just. The narratives outline the reasons for mobilization and portray 
heroes that serve as models for sacrifice. 

After elaborating on the nature of popular memory, we turn to our case study; 
the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict and its Israeli popular memory. 


3. The Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict and its memory in 
Israel 


The Israeli—Palestinian conflict is a key part of the wider Israeli-Arab conflict 
and has lasted for about a century. It revolves around the territory that two national 
movements claim as their homeland: Jewish Zionism and Palestinian nationalism. 
Starting in 1948, the neighboring Arab countries also became involved in the 
conflict, although at present it remains mainly between Israel and the Palestinians 
(Morris, 1999; Tessler, 2009).*° From the Israeli perspective, the conflict 
continuously poses serious danger to the existence of Israel and to its population 
(Arian 1995; Bar-Tal 2007a). However, since Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
visited Jerusalem in 1977, a gesture of goodwill that led to the signing of the peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel in 1979, and for a long period until the collapse 
of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process in 2000, hope also became a major force 
in Israeli society. Since 2000, with the eruption of the violent second Palestinian 
uprising, the Al Aqsa Intifada, the sense of threat has again become dominant 
among Israelis and hope has decreased. Since the early 2000s, there have also 
been several attempts to reinitiate the peace process, as, for example, in November 
2007 during the Annapolis Summit and later, by President Obama and the 
Secretary of State John Kerry in 2013-2014, but all attempts have failed. 


°° The Israelis largely view the Arabs and the Palestinians in the context of the conflict in a similarly negative way, 
both as part of the same people (Bar-Tal and Teichman, 2005; Oren, 2009). 
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Since the foundation of the State of Israel in 1948, the narrative of the conflict 


that was almost exclusively adopted by Israelis was the Zionist*! 


one. Largely, it 
was a typical narrative of conflict, biased in favor of the Israelis, portraying them 
very positively and the Arabs/Palestinians in a very negative way (Oren, Nets- 
Zehngut and Bar-Tal, 2015), in part, an outcome of the wide self-censorship 
practiced in Israel at the time (Nets-Zehngut, Pliskin and Bar-Tal, 2015). 
Specifically, for example, this narrative blamed the Arabs/Palestinians for the 
outbreak of the conflict and for its continuation, and delegitimized them (Bar-Tal 
and Teichman, 2005). In contrast, the Jews/Israelis were portrayed positively as 
peace-loving and moral, and as the sole victims of the conflict (Bar-Tal, 2007b; 
Podeh, 2002). Since the late 1970s, though, a change has occurred in the Israeli 
approach to the history of the conflict. Members of various Israeli societal 
institutions have begun to present a critical narrative that contradicted the 
hegemonic one, at times termed “post-Zionist” (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a, 2014). This 
narrative mainly presented the Jews/Israelis and the Palestinians in a more 
balanced tone. Specifically, for example, the scholar Yehoshua Porat argued that 
the 1936-39 Palestinian uprising was directed mainly against the British and not 
against the Jews (Porat, 1976); and many academic studies (Nets-Zehngut, 2011, 
2013c) and daily newspaper articles (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a), as well as some 1948 
Jewish war veterans’ memoirs (Nets-Zehngut, 2015a, 2017a), have begun 
claiming that, in 1948, some of the Palestinian refugees were expelled (in contrast 
to the Zionist narrative which has claimed that they all left willingly). This 
societal change intensified in the late 1980s with the beginning of a historical 
revisionist period commonly called the "New Historians" era (Nets-Zehngut, 
2016a, 2017b). Additional new historical studies criticized previously challenged 
aspects of the Zionist narrative, and/or provided new evidence for the appearance 
of a new critical narrative (Nets-Zehngut, 2011). Since the late 1990s, and early 
2000s, some of this revision has also occurred in state institutions such as the 
Ministry of Education (Nets-Zengut, 2013a), national TV and the State Archives 
(Nets-Zehngut and Bar-Tal, 2014), although not in the publications of the Israeli 


5! Referring here to a narrative as “Zionist” does not mean that it addresses Zionist ideology, basically asserting 
the Land of Israel/Palestine as the home of the Jews. It is meant to address a historical narrative of the conflict 
which was prevalent among Israelis in the first decades after the establishment of the State of Israel (Caplan 2010). 
This is why the more critical narratives about the conflict are termed in Israel, inter alia, “post-Zionist” — since 
they emerged, or gained salience, only from the late 1980s. 
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army (Nets-Zehngut, 2015b) or those of the National Information Center (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2016b). 


4. A model of popular memory 
4.1. Overview 


Our suggested model describes the way popular memory (“memory”) of 
intractable conflicts serves as an important mediating factor which influences 
and is influenced by various psychological determinants. It proposes a number of 
psychological elements that have interactive mutual influence, and thus it can be 
described as a conceptual process model. The model is applicable to both the 
individual and the collective levels of analysis because group members share 
beliefs, values, attitudes and emotions (Bar-Tal, 2000). Our description of the 
model will focus mainly on its parts that are relatively original, addressing only 
briefly parts which have already been discussed widely in the literature. 

The model is constructed according to the convergence principle in addressing 
the psychological factors that interact with the memory. We start with broad 
factors that are not directly related to the conflict and gradually move to narrower 
factors which are more and more directly conflict related. Specifically, the model 
starts from a wide perspective with independent factors of worldviews which are 
not directly related to the conflict. Two types of such views are discussed: 
1) general views of life (e.g., values such as universalism) and 2) views of the 
ingroup (e.g., extent of identification with it). The model also includes 
independent socio-demographic factors (again, not necessarily directly related 
to the conflict) such as age and religiosity. Then the model moves to a narrower 
perspective of mediating factors which are directly related to the conflict, but 
only in a general manner. These are general views of the conflict, which might 
also be called the socio-psychological repertoire of the conflict (i.e., its ethos, 
emotions and memory — the focus of the model). Moving forward, since we focus 
on memory, it is relevant to address another mediating factor: people’s openness 
to alternative/new information about the conflict. Such information can 
present the history of the conflict differently than the way people see it. Therefore, 
such information can, for example, present the rival less negatively and this may 


*? Characterized as being long, violent, central to the parties and involving their members in profound ways as 
well as perceived by them as of zero-sum nature and irresolvable (Bar-Tal, 2013). 
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lead to a transformation of people’s memory of the conflict. Lastly, the model 
reaches our dependent variables: specific views about the conflict. This 
category includes two important factors, one in the direction of resolving the 
conflict and the second in the opposite direction - of escalating it: 1) support for 
compromises with the rival, and 2) support for using military measures against 
it. Let us elaborate on each of the model factors. 


4.2. Factors of the model 


Many factors are used in our model and the next section will elaborate on 
them. 


4.2.1. Independent factors I (not directly conflict-related) — 
Worldviews 


This category includes factors that relate to two sub-categories of views: views 
of life and of the ingroup (in our case, the Israeli Jews). Although these two types 
of views are not related directly to a particular conflict, they still influence 
people’s attitudes about it because of the wider perspective that they present. They 
influence the way rivals interpret the conflict and form their beliefs about it, about 
the rival, and about their own group (Dweck and Ehrlinger, 2006; Golec and 
Federico, 2004; Jost, Glaser, Kruglanski and Sulloway, 2003; Maoz and Eidelson, 
2007; Sibley and Duckitt, 2008). Let us elaborate on these two types of views. 

4.2.1.1 - General views about life 

This sub-category consists of factors that address beliefs about various general 
aspects of the nature of the world, how it should be, and how people react to it. 
These are neither directly related to the conflict nor to the ingoup. Examples are 
general ideologies, such as authoritarianism and conservatism (Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswick, Levinson and Sanford, 1950; Altemeyer, 1981; Jost, 2006); values, 
such as universalism, altruism, conformism, traditionalism, accountability, 
accomplishment, cooperation and speaking the truth (Jugert and Duckitt, 2009; 
Schwartz, 1992); implicit theories about the rigidity or flexibility of human nature 
(Dweck, 1999); and the need for closure (Kruglanski, 2004). Some of these views 
support prejudice and delegitimization of the rival, boost ethnocentrism, reinforce 
xenophobia, sharpen the black and white picture, and thus support the adherence 
of society members to conflict-supporting beliefs. In contrast, other life views 
promote openness, reflective thinking, tolerance and acceptance of the other, and 
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thus promote peaceful resolution of the conflict (Dweck and Ehrlinger, 2006; 
Feldman and Stenner, 1997; Golec and Federico, 2004; Guimond et al., 2003; Jost 
et al., 2003; Kossowska, Bukowski and van Hiel, 2008). 

From the many possible factors in this sub-category we have chosen four 
factors that have been found in studies to play a significant role in the way 
conflicts are perceived (Halperin and Bar-Tal, 2011). These four factors are 
divided into two sub-groups: 1) values — three factors of conformism, 
traditionalism and universalism; 2) implicit theories. 

1) Values - Values are widely viewed as constituting the most central feature 
of a culture (Hofstede, 1980; Inglehart, 1997; Schwartz, 2007; Weber, 1958). 
They express conceptions of cultural ideals, and according to Schwartz (2007), 
values are beliefs about desirable goals, transcend specific actions and situations, 
and are prioritized by importance and behavior guidelines. We have selected a 
few pertinent values that seem to be relevant to our study, out of the list presented 
by Schwartz (2007) 

1.a) Conformism - This value promotes actions that are in line with social 
expectations or norms, inhibiting inclinations to deviate from these norms that 
might disrupt group functioning and its system (e.g., Kohn and Schooler, 1983; 
Parsons, 1951). This value provides the basis for acting in line with the 
institutionalized supportive societal beliefs of conflict. 

1.b) Traditionalism -— This value cherishes respect, commitment, and 
acceptance of the customs and ideas that represent society’s shared experiences 
and fate. It symbolizes the group’s solidarity, expresses its unique worth, and 
contributes to its survival (Durkheim, 1912/1954; Parsons, 1951). 

1.c) Universalism — This value is different than the above two. It focuses on 
the understanding, appreciation, tolerance, and protection of the welfare of all 
people (not just the ingroup), as well as equality, social justice, broadmindedness, 
and world peace. It leads to the acceptance of others who are different (including 
rivals), their just treatment, and support for justice and peace. Relevant to the 
current model, studies show that while conformism leads to prejudice and the 
tendency to continue the conflict, universalism is related to relatively positive 
attitudes towards the other (Jugert and Duckitt, 2009; Sagiv and Schwartz, 1995; 
Schwartz, 2007). 

2) Implicit theories — These theories address the way people form their ideas 
about the extent of malleability among individuals (Dweck, 1999) and groups 
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(Halperin et al., 2011). People differ in their approaches. Some hold “entity 
theory” which posits that group qualities are fixed and unchangeable, while 
others advance “incremental theory”, suggesting that group qualities are 
malleable and can be developed. This distinction influences the way society 
members evaluate their rivals — which is typically negative. Thus, those holding 
the former theory view their rival as rigidly-permanently negative and as unable 
to change positively as required in peace processes. In contrast, those adopting 
incremental theory view their rivals as more flexible, possibly changing in a 
positive direction. Obviously, those holding incremental theory will thus have a 
more favorable attitude towards the rival (Dweck and Ehrlinger, 2006). 
4.2.1.2 — Views of the Jewish people 

This sub-category consists of factors that address beliefs about the collective 
he/she belongs to, his/her ingroup. There are many such beliefs; for example, the 
extent to which a person identifies with his/her collective (Roccas, Klar and 
Liviatan, 2006), patriotism (Sahar, 2008), and ethnocentrism (Bizumic et al., 
2009), as well as how a person views past persecution of the ingroup by other 
nations (Bilali, 2012) and his/her ingroup’s possible future persecution (Wohl, 
Squires, and Caouette, 2012). It also includes people’s beliefs about the extent of 
their group cohesion, its homogeneity (Wilder, 1986), and its moral conduct 
(Skitka, Bauman and Sargis, 2005). Some of these beliefs support prejudice and 
delegitimization, as described above (Bar-Tal and Hammack, 2012), while others 
promote openness and reflective thinking (McCully, 2012). From the various 
factors addressing ingroup views, we have chosen four: Jewish ethnocentrism, 
identity, (past) siege mentality, and angst (fear of future extinction, as attempted 
during the Holocaust), considering that these are most relevant among Israeli- 
Jews in the context of the conflict: 

1. Ethnocentrism — This refers to the tendency to attribute positive 
characteristics, values, norms, and behavior to the ingroup (Baumeister and 
Hastings, 1997; Sande et al., 1989). In the context of conflicts, this often refers to 
courage, heroism, or endurance, as well as to humaneness, morality, fairness, 
trustworthiness, and progress. These beliefs allow for a clear differentiation 
between the (positive) ingroup and its (negative) rivals, and they supply moral 
strength and a sense of superiority (Sande et al., 1989). 
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2. Identity — As Tajfel and Turner (1986) have shown, people have an inherent 
need to belong to a collective. They identify with their group and develop social 
identity (Roccas, Klar and Liviatan, 2006). 

3. Siege mentality — This relates to the view that Jews throughout their history 
have been victims of anti-Semitism, including persecutions, libels, social 
taxation, restrictions, forced conversions, expulsions, pogroms, and the climax, 
the Holocaust (e.g., Ofer, 2003; Poliakov, 1974; Vollhardt, 2009). This notion is 
prevalent among Israelis (Bar-Tal et al., 2009; Ofer, 2003; Poliakov, 1974; 
Vollhardt, 2009), and has been termed siege mentality (Bar-Tal and Antebi, 
1992); it has had an immense effect on their view of the conflict and on how they 
act within it (Zertal, 2005). This view has been found to be related to the rejection 
ofa peaceful resolution of the conflict via the two-state solution, and to be a major 
barrier to resolving the conflict peacefully (Schori, Klar and Roccas, 2009). 

4. Angst — When people are highly concerned about the future vitality of their 
ingroup, they feel collective angst (Wohl, Squires and Caouette, 2012). 
Consequently, they can engage in protective actions for their ingroup (Wohl, 
Giguére, Branscombe and McvVicar, 2011). In the context of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, Israelis with high levels of collective angst have expressed 
unwillingness to negotiate with the Palestinians, or with even less likelihood, to 
cognitively unfreeze their negative opinion about the Palestinians and process 
alternative/new information regarding peaceful resolution of the conflict (Bar-Tal 
and Antebi 1992; Bar-Tal et al., 2009). 

4.2.2. Independent factors II (not directly conflict-related) - Socio- 
demographics 


There are many socio-demographic factors such as gender, age, education, 
family status, being born in the given country or an immigrant, religiosity, 
political attitude and income. From these, we actually focus on five factors in the 
model: extent of religiosity, gender, political attitude, age and education. Two 
of these factors (religiosity and political attitude) will be elaborated below 
because they have been found to be related to views about the conflict. 

1. Religiosity — Israeli religious orientation moves on a continuum with ultra- 
orthodox and secular poles. Religious Israelis tend to be much more hawkish 
while secular Israelis more dovish (Peres, 1995). In addition, in comparison to 
secular Israelis, religious Israelis hold more negative stereotypes of Israeli- 
Palestinians, are less willing to conduct social relationships with them, and are 
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less willing to make territorial concessions in exchange for peace (Griffel, 
Eisikovits, Fishman and Grinstein-Weiss, 1997). 

2. Political attitude — In Israel this orientation towards the conflict is assessed 
on the left-right continuum (Peleg, 1998). At one end of the spectrum are doves 
(also called “leftists” in Israel) who are more supportive of compromising with 
the Palestinians in order to reach a peace agreement. Generally speaking, they 
propagate a division of the land into two states (Israel and Palestine) with a return 
to the 1967 borders and a division of Jerusalem. They also tend to adhere less to 
the ethos of conflict and trust the Arabs/Palestinians more. At the other pole are 
hawks (also called “rightists”) who are less supportive of compromises. 
Generally, they object to these compromises and advocate retaining the entire 
land for the Jewish people. The ethos of conflict is more prevalent among them 
and they are characterized by deep mistrust of Arabs/Palestinians (Halperin et al., 
2008). 

4.2.3. Mediating factors I (directly conflict-related) - General views 
about the conflict 


During intractable conflicts the rival parties, as described, form a socio- 
psychological repertoire which includes three components: ethos, popular 
memory and collective emotional orientation (“emotions”), all pertaining to the 
conflict. This repertoire provides a prism, widely endorsed in times of conflicts, 
through which the members of the rival groups view and experience the conflict 
as directing their behavior (Bar-Tal, 2013). It is especially prevalent and has a 
strong grasp in a society during the harsh times of conflicts, due to the many 
conflict needs and challenges (Burton, 1996; Jost et al., 2003; Staub, 1999). This 
repertoire has been widely researched and found to have a major impact on the 
psychology of conflicts (Bar-Tal, 2013; Kelman, 2007; Kriesberg, 2007). 

From the eight themes of conflict ethos, the many events/topics addressed in 
conflict memories and the various emotions arising during conflicts, we have 
examined three main ethos themes, 23 events/topics relevant to conflict 
memories, and four main emotions (all pertaining to Israeli Jews in the context of 
the conflict). Let us elaborate on these three components of the socio- 
psychological repertoire, that we term "general views about the conflict", and the 
particular aspects of these components that we have examined in the study. 
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1. Ethos — Ethos of conflict is defined as a configuration of central societal 
beliefs that provides a particular dominant orientation to a society experiencing 
intractable conflict. These beliefs revolve around eight themes that are typically 
biased in favor of the ingroup: a) delegitimization of the rival, b) victimization of 
the ingroup, c) positive portrayal of the ingroup, d) justness of its goals, e) the 
threats to the ingroup, as well as the f) importance of ingroup unity, g) and 
patriotism, and h) its yearning for peace (Bar-Tal, 2000, 2007b, 2013; Sharvit, 
2008). As for the impact of the ethos, Medjedovic and Petrovic (2011), for 
example, found that Serbs who significantly adhered to the ethos, supported 
confrontational attitudes toward Kosovo and nationalistic political parties that 
hold uncompromising views on the conflict with Kosovo. Similar findings were 
observed among the Palestinians regarding the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (Gayer 
2012) and the Israeli Jews regarding the Palestinians (Bar-Tal, Raviv, Raviv and 
Dgani-Hirsch, 2009). 

From the eight themes of the ethos we have used three: delegitimization, 
victimhood and justness. seemingly most relevant and most powerful in their 
impact on people (Halperin et al., 2008; Maoz and McCauley, 2008; Schori, Klar 
and Roccas, 2009). 

l.a - Delegitimization — This theme places the opponent “into extreme 
negative social categories which are excluded from human groups considered to 
be acting within limits of acceptable norms and/or values” (Bar-Tal, 1989: 170; 
Bar-Tal, 1990; Bar-Tal and Hammack, 2012) in order to deny his humanity and 
provide psychological permit to harm him (Bar-Tal and Teichman, 2005; Holt 
and Silverstein, 1989; Rieber, 1991). Delegitimization describes an explicit, open, 
and normative process of categorization and differentiation that becomes 
institutionalized in conflicts. Specifically, delegitimization of Arabs, including 
Palestinians, has been widely practiced in Israeli society and has served as one of 
the major barriers to conducting peace processes (Bar-Tal and Teichman, 2005; 
Oren and Bar-Tal, 2007). 

1.b Victimhood — This theme is rooted in the perception of a collective about 
“a perceived intentional harm with severe and lasting consequences inflicted on a 
collective by the rival in conflict, a harm that is viewed as undeserved, unjust, 
immoral and one that the group was not able to prevent” (Bar-Tal et al., 2009: 
238). It leads to the reduction of feelings such as guilt and empathy, responsibility 
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and accountability among groups members towards their rivals (e.g. Cehajic and 
Brown, 2008; Wohl and Branscombe, 2008). 

l.c Justness — This theme refers to the belief in the ingroup’s goals in the 
conflict, indicating their crucial importance, and providing their rationales, as 
well as negating the goals of the rival (Bar-Tal, 2013). According to the theory of 
system justification, society members cannot accept conflict goals as random and 
unjustified. Research has found that the feeling of justness of the ingroup goals in 
a conflict serves as a major mobilizing force for its members to take part in the 
struggle and to use violence (Ginges and Atran, 2011). 

2. Popular memory — This memory is formed, as described, around major 
events and topics (Nets-Zehngut, 2012b). Thus, from the many topics/events that 
comprise the Israeli memory of the conflict, we have chosen 23 major historical 
topics. These topics start from the late nineteenth century (with the arrival of the 
Jewish Zionist pioneers to Eretz-Israel**), to the early 2000s. They relate, for 
example, to the nature of the relations between Jews and Palestinians in the pre- 
state period, the causes for the eruption of various wars, and sincerity in peace 
negotiations.™ In order to identify these major topics, we have used the findings 
of a study that examined which topics regarding the conflict Israelis see as central 
(Bar-Tal, Raviv and Abromovicz, in press). After identifying the central topics, a 
thorough examination was conducted in the literature, and expert opinion was 
consulted to ascertain the main narratives about these topics. Based on these two 
examinations, the questions of memory were constructed, consisting basically of 
one question per topic. The answers to each question comprise the various 
possible narratives about it. The narratives are situated on a spectrum where one 
pole comprises a typical narrative of conflict (highly in favor of Jews/Israelis 
and/or highly against Arabs/Palestinians), and the other pole is the reverse. The 
former narratives are termed “Zionist” and the latter, “Palestinian”, and we also 
used a critical narrative in the middle ground between the two poles.*° 


53 In Hebrew the “Land of Israel” is the Israeli term for the territory the Palestinians call “Palestine”. 
4 See all 23 questions/topics in Appendix A, and in Appendix B, the results of the survey (i.e., what percentage 
of Israeli-Jews adopt which narrative per each topic). 


55 The use of the terms “Zionist” or “Palestinian” narratives does not necessarily mean that, regarding each topic 
that was examined, the narratives that were used were those that are actually presented by all Israelis and 
Palestinians. Each of the sides is heterogeneous and thus its members hold various narratives, with different 


distributions (e.g., more Israelis hold the Zionist narratives than those holding the Palestinian ones). 
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3. Collective emotional orientation — This orientation refers to the 
characterizing tendency of a society to feel particular negative emotions in 
conflict situations, for example, fear, anger, hatred and mistrust toward the rival 
or despair about the resolution of the conflict (Bar-Tal, 2007a, 2013). This 
orientation serves as a major barrier to conflict resolution, for example, by 
reducing support for compromises in peace negotiations, and increasing support 
for violent maneuvers against the rival, and its delegitimization (Halperin, 2008; 
Maoz and McCauley, 2005; Scheff and Retzinger, 1991; Staub, 2005). From the 
various emotions we examined four: fear, anger, hatred and despair. 

3.a Fear - In the context of conflicts, fear has been found to cause great mistrust 
and delegitimization of the adversary (Jost, Glaser, Kruglanski and Sulloway 
2003), to be negatively correlated with support for peace processes and 
compromises (Arian, 1995; Bar-Tal, 2007a; Maoz and McCauley, 2005), and to 
serve as a barrier to conflict resolution (Scheff and Retzinger, 1991). 

3.b Anger - Studies found a direct association between individual (Small, 
Lerner, and Fischhoff, 2006) and intergroup (Halperin, 2010) anger, and 
attribution of blame about the conflict to the rival. Angry people were also found 
to appraise a future military attack as less risky, thereby supporting it (Lerner and 
Keltner, 2001) and forecast more positive consequences of such an attack (Huddy, 
Feldman and Cassese, 2007). 

3.c Hatred towards outgroups produces a clear distinction between the hated 
outgroup and the ingroup, and consequently delegitimizes the former (Halperin, 
2008). It may also lead to the use of political and violent acts against the hated 


Here is an example of a topic and the narratives that were suggested to the interviewees to choose from: regarding 
the 1948 Palestinian exodus, the question was “What were the reasons for the departure of Palestinian refugees 
during the War of Independence?” Three answers/narratives were presented: 1) Zionist narrative - The refugees 
left due to fear and calls by leaders to leave; 2) Critical (post-Zionist) - The refugees left willingly due to fear and 
calls by leaders as well as expulsion by the Jews; and 3) Palestinian - The refugees were expelled by the Jews. 


Regarding many of the topics, we used a 5-point spectrum, providing two narratives per each side: extreme Zionist 
and moderate Zionist as well as extreme Palestinian and moderate Palestinian (and the critical narrative in the 
middle). 


The critical narrative deviates from the main narratives of both parties. For example, about the 1948 exodus: for 
the Israelis the critical narrative includes the cause of expulsion that the Zionist narrative does not cite (therefore 
also called “post-Zionist”), while for the Palestinians it includes the cause of willing flight that the Palestinian 


narrative does not cite (with no special term for such deviation from the Palestinian perspective). 
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outgroup (Watts, 1996), and to the establishment of extremist, racist parties 
(Mudde, 2005). 

3.d Despair refers to feelings of helplessness and even hopelessness, as an 
opposite of hope, that greatly affect the attitude towards conflicts (Cohen-Chen, 
Halperin, Crisp and Gross, 2013). 

In sum, these three components of the socio-psychological repertoire 
constantly interact and influence each other (Bar-Tal, 2013). For example, the 
relationship between the emotions and the conflict-supporting beliefs (that 
constitute the ethos and the memory) is the appraisal component of emotions 
(Lerner and Keltner, 2001; Lerner et al., 2003). Thus, for example, the emotional 
sentiment of fear that is related to the appraisal of the situation as threatening and 
to the appraisal of low control capabilities (Lazarus, 1991), will bring about a 
tendency to appraise actions in the same direction (Jarymowicz and Bar-Tal, 
2006). In turn, this appraisal will reinforce existing victimhood and mistrust. 
Similarly, the emotional sentiment of hatred, that involves appraisals about the 
intentionality of the harm caused by the rival and its stable evil character 
(Halperin, 2008), amplifies extreme delegitimization, and enables initiation of 
extreme aggressive actions without damaging the positive self-image of the 
ingroup. 

4.2.4. Mediating factor II (directly conflict-related) - Openness to 
alternative conflict information 


The conflict-supporting beliefs that people hold are usually automatically 
activated when signals about the conflict become salient (Bargh, Chen and 
Burrows, 1996; Devine, 1989). In this process, conflict-supporting beliefs 
influence the way people process information about the conflict, motivating them 
to process this information in line with their existing conflict-supporting beliefs 
(Bar-Tal et al., 2009; Jost et. al., 2003). Kunda (1990), for example, suggests that 
such motivation may lead to biases in the cognitive process, specifically in 
strategies for accessing, constructing, and evaluating beliefs. Likewise, Iyengar 
and Ottati (1994) suggest that people selectively expose themselves to 
information and interpret it in order to confirm the beliefs that they already hold 
(similarly see Taber 2003; Hamilton, Sherman, and Ruvolo 1990; Maoz et al., 
2002). Consistent-with-existing-ideology information also receives more 
attention and is better remembered (Macrae, Milne and Bodenhausen, 1994; 
Stangor and McMillan, 1992), and it is also more sought for (Schultz-Hardt et al., 
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2000). Moreover, ambiguous information is typically construed in line with the 
conflict-supporting beliefs (Von Hippel, Sekaquaptewa and Vergas, 1995).°° 
As described, the three components of the socio-psychological repertoire 

typically hold conflict-supportive content, and as noted, people usually process 
information in a biased manner that supports their held views. This leads to the 
conclusion that it is difficult for people to make their repertoire less conflict- 
supportive, and more peace-supportive. And indeed, for example, Israelis with 
high levels of ethos of conflict tend to perceive photos depicting encounters 
between Palestinians and Israelis differently than those with low levels of ethos 
of conflict; the former perceive them more negatively than the latter (Bar-Tal et 
al., 2009). Thus, the more people are open to alternative-contradicting 
information about the conflict that might change their repertoire, the greater the 
chances that they will be able to adopt peace-supportive and peace promoting 
views (Halperin and Bar-Tal, 2011). 

4.2.5. Dependent factors (directly conflict-related) - Specific views 

about the conflict 


Eventually we would like to predict specific behaviors or their intentions 
related to the conflict. In this study we have examined two types of 
behavior/intentions: readiness to make compromises as part of a peace 
agreement with the Palestinians (hereafter "compromises") or readiness to 
launch military operations against them (hereafter “military measures”). The 
first factor refers to a peaceful gesture and the second is, in contrast, a hostile 
measure. 


4.3. Concluding remarks about the suggested model 


The model proposes that the memory of the conflict is influenced by many 
socio-psychological factors. It is affected by preceding non-conflict related 
phenomena (worldviews of two types and socio-demographics) and by parallel 
conflict-related phenomena (ethos and emotions). These factors also influence 
each other. 


5° We recognize that information processing is also amplified by universal cognitive and motivational biases that 
characterize all human beings in general, in every context. Among these are cognitive heuristics, automatic 
cognitive processing, and various motivations such as ego-enhancement (e.g., Jarymowicz, 2008; Kunda, 1990; 
Nisbett and Ross, 1980). Discussion of these is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
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Table 1 — The Factors Actually Used in the Model 


No. Independent Factors Mediating Factors Dependent Factors 
Independent Factors I (Not Mediating Factors I Dependent Factors 
Directly Conflict-Related)— | (Directly Conflict-Related) | (Directly Conflict- 
Worldviews - General Views about the | Related) - Specific Views 

- ——, Conflict (=Psychological about the Conflict 
I.1 General Views about Life Repertoire) 

1 | Value - Conformism Ethos of conflict Readiness to make 
compromises as part of a 
peace agreement with the 
Palestinians ("supporting 
compromises") 

2 | Value - Traditionalism Popular memory of conflict | Readiness to launch 
military operations against 
the Palestinians 
("supporting military 
measures") 

3 | Value - Universalism Collective emotional 

orientation of conflict 
4 | Implicit theories 
Mediating Factor II 
(Directly Conflict-Related) 
— Information 
Openness to alternative 
conflict information 
1.2 Views of the Jewish 
People 

5 | Ethnocentrism 

6 | Identity 

7 | Siege mentality 

8 | Angst 

Independent Factors II (Not 
Directly Conflict-Related) - 
Socio-Demographics 

9 | Religiosity 

10 | Gender 

11 | Political attitudes 

12 | Age 

13. | Education 
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The impact of all of the above factors, via the mediation of openness to 
alternative conflict information, predicts the specific approaches to the 
termination of the conflict; the above are our hypotheses. Figure | in Appendix C 
illustrates the possible components of the model and its structure, while Table 1 
above assembles the factors that we eventually actually decided to examine in 
our survey out of the many possible ones. 

We decided to examine the validity of the model, and other characteristics of 
popular memory, using as a case study the Israeli popular memory of the conflict. 
Let us provide a short background of this case study. 


5. Present study 
5.1. Overview 


The main goal of the study was to empirically validate the suggested model. 
On the basis of the suggested model we assumed that the general approaches to 
the conflict and the extent of openness to alternative information about it would 
mediate the effects of the independent factors of worldviews and socio- 
demographics on the independent factors: peace compromises or using military 
measures. We also assumed that the three components of the general approaches 
to the conflict (ethos, memory and emotions) influence one another. Recognizing 
that it is impossible to include all the factors that should potentially appear in the 
model, we selected only several factors that seemed most relevant and important 
from each category. The questionnaire that we used addressed all the components 
of the suggested model. 


5.2. Method 
5.2.1. Population 


During August and September of 2008, a nationwide survey was conducted 
among Israeli-Jews by an Israeli experienced and computerized survey institute 
(Dialogue). A random sampling within stratified subgroups was used to obtain a 
representative sample. The people who conducted the interviews were trained 
interviewers in telephone survey methodology and they conducted them in the 
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interviewees’ native language of Hebrew or Russian.°’ Questionnaires were 
translated into Russian and carefully back translated, for interviewees speaking 
Russian. At the onset of each interview, oral informed consent was obtained from 
the interviewee. The order of the questions throughout the entire questionnaire 
was counterbalanced, and there was no effect of order. 


The final interviewed sample included 500 people (246 men, 254 women) who 
agreed to participate, yielding a final cooperation rate of 50%. The mean age of 
the interviewees was 45.5 years (SD = 16.49). Politically, 41% of the interviewees 
defined themselves as rightists, 29.2% as centrists, and 18% as leftists (11.8% did 
not answer this question). Of the interviewees, 31.6% estimated their family 
income as below the average in Israel, 25.7% the average, and 42.6% above the 
average. All in all, the distribution of the main socio-demographic factors in the 
sample represented that of the Israeli-Jewish adult population in 2008. 

5.2.2. Questionnaire: Overview 


We used a structured questionnaire which was completed by most interviewees 
in approximately 25 minutes. It included three main parts: psychological 
characteristics, socio-demographics and memory. 

The psychological characteristics section addressed the interviewees’ 
general worldviews (about life and about the Jewish people — independent 
factors), two of their general approaches to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
(ethos and collective emotional orientation — mediating factors), openness to 
alternative information about the conflict (another mediating factor), and 
specific approaches to the conflict (support for compromise with the 
Palestinians and for using military measures against them — dependent factors). 
The distinctiveness of all scales was confirmed, based on both exploratory and 
confirmatory factor analysis operations.** 

The socio-demographic part (independent factors) addressed the 
interviewees’ gender, age, education, family status, being Israeli-born or an 


57 In 2008 there were in Israel approximately 1.2 million (16% of the total population) new immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union, many of whom speak Russian. “New,” because they came to Israel after 1989, in contrast to 
Jews who immigrated to Israel from the former Soviet Union earlier, mostly in the 1970s. 

58 The presentation of all these analyses is beyond the scope of the current chapter, but all data are available upon 
request from the first author. 
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immigrant to Israel (before and after 1989°°), religiosity, political attitude, and 
income. 

The third and last part of the questionnaire, popular memory (another 
mediating factor), addressed 23 major topics. Typically, using multiple choice 
questions, it presented interviewees with five narratives per each topic/question 
to choose from. This was based on the three main narratives (Zionist, Critical and 
Palestinian) with some variations regarding a given topic: (1) Extreme-Zionist — 
a narrative which describes the Jews/Israel highly positively and/or the 
Arabs/Palestinians highly negatively; (2) Moderate Zionist — a narrative which 
describes the Jews/Israel fairly positively and/or the Arabs/Palestinians fairly 
negatively; (3) Critical — a narrative which presents both parties in the same 
manner; (4) Moderate-Palestinian -— a narrative which describes the 
Arabs/Palestinians fairly positively and/or the Jews/Israel fairly negatively; 
(5) Extreme Palestinian — a narrative which describes the Arabs/Palestinians 
highly positively and/or the Jews/Israel highly negatively. The two Zionist 
narratives and the two Palestinian narratives are mirror images of each other. Ina 
minority of the questions, a three-narrative spectrum was used: Extreme- 
Moderate-Zionist, Critical, and Extreme-Moderate-Palestinian.© The questions 
and their possible answers/narratives used relatively simple language and were as 
short as possible. Prior to the survey, the questions were sent for review to several 
experts in conflict history and in survey methods. Moreover, before conducting 
the survey, a face-to-face interview pilot regarding the memory section was 
conducted with 15 individuals and it yielded positive outcomes and valuable 
feedback. 

5.2.3. Measures of the examined factors 


In general, regarding all measures presented below, the interviewees were 
asked to indicate to what extent (1: not at all, 6: very much) they endorsed the 
suggested assertions. Only regarding the demographics and the memory questions 
were other measures used, as described below. 

5.2.3.1. Independent factors I — World views 


In this category we examined eight factors of worldviews. 


*° After the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1989, there was a massive wave of FSU immigration to Israel of some 
one million people. 
6° For example, the Jews/Israel were portrayed between highly positive and fairly positive. 
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The first four factors address general views about life: three factors of values 
and one that addresses belief about groups (implicit theories). The three values 
are based on the work of Schwartz (2007, 2010; Schwartz and Boehnke, 2004) 
and we used items from his original scale. 

1) Conformism was assessed by three items (e.g., “It is important for him/her 
always to behave properly; he/she wants to avoid doing anything people would 
say is wrong”). The internal reliability of the scale was a = .52, and higher scores 
indicated higher levels of conformism. 

2) Traditionalism was assessed by three-items (e.g., “Religious beliefs are 
important to him/her; he/she tries hard to do what his/her religion requires”). The 
internal reliability of the scale was a = .62, and higher scores indicated higher 
levels of traditionalism. 

3) Universalism consisted of the four key values of universalism — equality, 
social justice, broadmindedness, and a world at peace. The items were formulated 
in terms of one’s beliefs (e.g., “He/she thinks it is important that every person in 
the world be treated equally; he/she believes everyone should have equal 
opportunities in life”). Internal reliability was a = .65, and higher scores indicated 
higher levels of universalism. 

4) Implicit theories about groups were measured using a four-item scale 
following the work of Rydell et al. (2007). The scale consisted of two items about 
groups in general adapted from Plaks et al. (2001) (e.g., “Groups cannot really 
change their basic characteristics”) and two more specific items that focused on 
the unique context of intergroup conflict (e.g., “Groups that are characterized by 
extreme and violent tendencies will never change their ways’’) (see also Halperin 
et al., 2011). Internal reliability of the scale was a = .77, and higher scores 
indicated higher levels of the entity theory approach (i.e., a rigid character). 

Moving to the four factors that address views of the Jewish people, we used 
the following measures: 

5) Ethnocentrism was assessed using one item based on the work of Bar-Tal 
and Antebi (1992) “To what extent do you agree with the assertion that the Jews 
are the ‘chosen people’?" Higher scores indicated higher levels of ethnocentrism. 

6) Identity was assessed using a two-item scale (e.g., “To what extent do you 
feel ‘Jewish’”). The internal reliability of the scale was a = .66, and higher scores 
indicated higher levels of Jewish identity. 
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7) Siege mentality was assessed using one item based on the conceptual and 
empirical work by Bar-Tal and his colleagues (Bar-Tal and Antebi, 1992; Bar-Tal 
et al., 2009): “The history of the Jewish people is characterized by continuous 
existential threat — the whole the world is against us”. Higher scores indicated 
higher levels of feelings of siege mentality. 

8) Angst was assessed using one item, based on the conceptual and empirical 
work of Bar-Tal and his colleagues (Bar-Tal and Antebi, 1992; Bar-Tal et al., 
2009): “The Holocaust is not a one-time event, and it can happen again if we do 
not protect ourselves well.” Higher scores indicated higher levels of angst. 

5.2.3.2. Independent factors II — Socio-demographics 


As noted, we used five such factors: religiosity (1 = very religious [ultra 
orthodox], 2 = religious, 3 = traditional-religious, 4 = traditional, 5 = secular), 
gender, political attitude (1 = extreme right/hawkish, 7 = extreme left/dovish), 
age (in years) and education (1 = less than high-school, 2 = full high school, 3 = 
post-high school [non-university/college and university/college student], 4 = 
university/college degree). 

5.2.3.3. Mediating factors I — General views about the conflict 


The three components of the psychological repertoire of the conflict were 
addressed here. 

1. Ethos was assessed using a five-item scale which addresses three of the 
major themes of the Israeli ethos of conflict: Delegitimization, Victimhood and 
Justness. 

1.A. Delegitimization of Arabs/Palestinians was addressed based on the work 
of Halperin et al. (2008), Bar-Tal and Teichman (2005) and Oren and Bar-Tal 
(2007) and was composed of negative stereotypes that are frequently attributed 
by Israelis to Arabs/Palestinians. The three items used to this end express negative 
stereotypization and complete mistrust of Arabs/Palestinians (e.g., “Unreliability 
has always characterized Arabs and the Palestinians” or “Arabs and Palestinians 
do not really care for human lives”). 

1.B. Victimhood was addressed based on the conceptual and empirical work 
by Bar-Tal and his colleagues (Bar-Tal and Antebi, 1992; Bar-Tal et al., 2009), 
as well as Schori, Klar and Roccas (2009). The one item used here expresses 
victimhood: “Throughout the conflict Israel has been the victim and the Arabs 
and the Palestinians have been the perpetrators.” 
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1.C. Justness was addressed based on the work of Bar-Tal (2007). The one 
item used here addressed the historical right of the Jews for the land in dispute: 
“The exclusive right of the Jews to Eretz Israel is based on the fact that it is their 
historical homeland.” Internal reliability of the five-item ethos scale was a= .81, 
and higher scores indicated higher levels of ethos. 

2. Popular memory was assessed using a 23-item scale, using all the 23 
memory questions (see all of them in Appendix A), most with the five-narrative 
spectrum and some with the three-narrative spectrum. In order to standardize all 
questions, we conducted a z-score process. The internal reliability of the scale 
was a= .81, and higher scores indicated memory which is closer on the spectrum 
to the Palestinian narrative, one that is more critical/post-Zionist oriented. 

3. Collective emotional orientation was assessed using a four-item scale 
following the work of Maoz and McCauley (2005). The scale items addressed the 
extent of several negative emotions felt towards Arabs/Palestinians (hatred, fear 
and anger), as well as despair (of resolving the conflict). For example, “In general, 
when you think about the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and about 
Arabs in general, to what extent do you feel towards them: hatred? fear? anger?” 
Internal reliability of the four-item scale was a = .71, and higher scores indicated 
higher levels of these feelings. 

5.2.3.4. Mediating factor II - Openness to alternative conflict 
information 


This factor was measured using a new five-item scale created especially for the 
purposes of this study. The aim was to assess the interviewees’ willingness to be 
exposed to information about the conflict delivered by non-Israeli sources. Such 
information could potentially contradict people’s current views and knowledge 
about the conflict. The sources of such information that were addressed in the 
questionnaire were diverse. Three items addressed Arab/Palestinian sources 
such as newspaper articles, films, books and individuals (e.g., “To what extent 
would you like to watch movies or read books that present the Arab and the 
Palestinian perspective on the conflict?”). One additional item addressed foreign 
media as the information source (i.e., “To what extent during and after significant 
events of the conflict ... do you also look for information on foreign Internet 
websites, T.V. channels and newspapers?”). The fifth and last source was people 
with different views about the conflict: “To what extent do you talk about 
conflict related issues with people who hold different opinions than you about the 
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conflict?”. The internal reliability of the scale was a = .72, and higher scores 
indicated higher levels of openness. 
5.2.3.5. Dependent factors — Support for compromises and 
military measures 


The first of the two dependent factors is support for compromises with the 
Palestinians. It was assessed using a three-item scale, each representing potential 
Israeli compromise regarding one key issue in the negotiations with the 
Palestinians. The compromises that were addressed were: territorial compromise, 
based on the 1967 border with some land swapping; the status of Jerusalem, 
giving up some of its areas; and the Palestinian refugees - paying reparations and 
acknowledging their right or return, but with no actual return into Israel. The 
internal reliability of the scale was a = .75, and higher scores indicated higher 
willingness to compromise. 

The second dependent factor (readiness to launch military measures against 
the Palestinians) was assessed using a two-item scale prepared especially for this 
study. It examined the extent of support for “[a] wide IDF military operation in 
the Gaza Strip to be carried out before Palestinian terror attacks are committed,” 
and “the use of severe military measures (such as expulsion or bombing) against 
Palestinians, even if innocent people are hurt.” The internal reliability of the scale 
was a = .74, and higher scores indicated higher support for the use of such 
measures. 


6. Results 


The following description of the results is divided into four. First, descriptive 
findings will be addressed, meaning, the content of Israeli-Jewish popular 
memory of the conflict (what percentage of the population adopts a certain 
narrative about a given topic).°! The second section will describe the bivariate 
correlations of the research factors, the third will assess the validity of the initial 
theoretical model and the fourth and final part will examine the validity of 
alternative models. 


°! Based on the translation into English of the relevant part in Nets-Zehngut and Bar-Tal, 2016. In that 2016 article, 
reference was made on a five-point spectrum to Zionist and somewhat Zionist narratives (and the same regarding 
the Palestinian narratives), while in this chapter we refer to a slightly different terms, respectively: extreme and 
moderate Zionist/Palestinian narratives. 
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6.1. Descriptive findings — The narratives that the public adopts 


As for the general state of the Israeli-Jewish popular memory of the conflict - 
based on the average of the following descriptive results regarding the 23 topics, 
we were able to calculate the index of that memory. On a scale of 1 to 5 — where 
1 represents the extreme Zionist narrative, 2 = moderate Zionist, 3 the balanced 
one, 4 = moderate Palestinian and 5 = extreme Palestinian one, the index was 
found to be situated at point 2.4. That is to say, the index was situated between 
the moderate Zionist narrative and the balanced narrative, closer to the latter. 


Let us now turn to describe the specific findings regarding some of the 23 
topics; in other words — what was the popular memory regarding each of these 
topics? The results regarding all the 23 topics (i.e., what percentage of the Israeli- 
Jews adopt which narrative per each topic) are presented in Appendix B of this 
chapter. The following will exemplify the results by describing them regarding 
10 of the major topics (marked with an asterisk in Appendix B), starting with 
five examples that demonstrate a relatively low level of respondents holding 
self-serving Zionist narratives. 


Question | addressed the distribution of responsibility between the Jews and 
the Arabs (including the Palestinians) for the outbreak of the conflict and its 
continuation. The findings, on a 3-point spectrum: 43.3% responded (i.e., held 
the narrative) that the Arabs and the Palestinians are primarily responsible for the 
outbreak of the conflict and its continuation. This narrative is largely Zionist since 
it portrays the Jews/Israel positively and the Arabs/Palestinians negatively. 
However, 46% held the balanced narrative that claims that both rival parties are 
more or less equally responsible, while 4.2% held the largely Palestinian 
narrative (that the Jews are primarily responsible) (6.4% did not respond to this 
question). The Zionist narrative is in the minority, since 50.2% of the Jewish 
respondents held narratives that mostly portray both parties equally responsible 
while a small percentage view the Jews as responsible. This is a major discovery 
since it allows for a bird's eye view of the conflict and surprisingly the results did 
not express dominance of the Zionist narrative. 


Another question (3) addressed the quality of the relations between the Jews 
and the Palestinians in the Land of Israel in the years preceding the arrival 
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of the Zionist pioneers in the late nineteenth century. The findings: 6.6% held 
an extreme Zionist narrative (perceiving the relations between the two groups as 
very bad‘), 16.8% held the moderate Zionist narrative (perceiving the relations 
as fairly bad), 31.2% held the balanced narrative (medium relations), 29.4% held 
the moderate Palestinian narrative (fairly good relations) and 3.8% held the 
extreme Palestinian narrative (good relations) (12.2% did not respond). Here 
again the Zionist narratives (6.6% + 16.8% = 23.4%) are held by fewer than the 
64.4% who held the contrasting narratives (31.2% + 29.4% + 3.8%). The 
implication: the allegedly inherent inclination toward negative relations is not 
widely adopted in Israel. 


Another question (8) addressed one of the main historical topics in the history 
of the conflict: the reasons for the departure of Palestinian refugees during 
the 1948 War of Independence. This relates to the Palestinian refugee problem, 
one of the core issues to be resolved in a peace process between the rival parties. 
The findings, on a 3-point spectrum: 40.8% held the Zionist narrative (the 
Palestinians who became refugees left due to fear and the calls of their leaders to 
leave), 39.2% held the balanced narrative (left due to fear and calls to leave as 
well as expulsions by the Jews), while 8% held the Palestinian narrative 
(expulsions); 12% did not respond. In other words, a small majority of the 
respondents (39.2% + 8% = 47.2%) believe that expulsions did take place in 1948, 
more than those who believe they did not take place (40.8%). 


Another question (10) addressed the main reasons for the entry into Israel 
of Arab/Palestinian infiltrators between the end of the 1948 War of 
Independence and the beginning of the Sinai War in 1956? The findings: 
12.4% held an extreme Zionist narrative (All of them entered with the intent to 
commit terrorist acts - such as murder and sabotage®), 20.2% held the moderate 
Zionist narrative (most of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts), 
32.2% held the balanced narrative (about half entered with the intent to commit 
terrorist acts, while the other half entered for economic-social reasons - such as 
cultivation of fields and visiting relatives), 12.2% held the moderate Palestinian 


© This narrative is here termed “Zionist” because it represents the relations between the two parties as inherently 
bad, not only more recently due to the conflict, but also in the distant past, when the Palestinians were the stronger 
majority in the Land of Israel and the Jews were the vulnerable minority. 

63 This narrative is here entitled “Zionist” because, from the perspective of the Israelis it represents the infiltrators 
very negatively, especially when compared to the Palestinian narrative of this topic. 
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narrative (most infiltrators entered for economic-social reasons) and 2% held the 
extreme Palestinian narrative (all entered for economic-social reasons) (21% did 
not respond). In other words, only 32.6% (12.4% + 20.2%) held Zionist 
narratives, those that portray the infiltrators more negatively in the eyes of the 
Israelis. 


The final example ofa relatively low proportion of respondents holding self- 
serving Zionist narratives deals with the primary reasons for the eruption of 
the 1987 first Palestinian uprising/Intifada (question 17). The findings: 40.8% 
held Zionist narratives — 23.6% claiming that it was mainly due to a natural hatred 
towards Israel (extreme Zionist narrative) and 17.2% — somewhat due to hatred 
(moderate Zionist); ° 32% held the balanced narrative (the reasons were more or 
less equally due to hatred and other reasons such as unwillingness to be controlled 
by Israel and harsh treatment by Israel); while 13% held Palestinian narratives: 
6.6% - somewhat due to other reasons (moderate Palestinian), or 6.4% - mainly 
due to other reasons (extreme Palestinian) (1.2% did not respond). In other words, 
the largest proportion of the respondents, 45% (32% + 6.6% + 6.4%) held 
narratives that do not exclusively attribute the eruption of the Intifada to a natural 
hatred of Israel, more than the percentage of people holding Zionist narratives, 
40.8% (23.6% + 17.2%). 


Nevertheless, regarding many other historical issues the Israeli popular 
memory was found to be inclined towards a strong grasp of the Zionist 
narratives; here are five such examples. 


In question 2, we asked about the degree of sincerity of Israeli efforts versus 
those of the Arabs (including the Palestinians) to achieve peace throughout 
the conflict. This is a central topic because peace negotiations are the tool to 
resolve the conflict and an insincere party is responsible for the failure of the 
negotiations thereby allowing for the continuation of the conflict. The findings: 
57.4% held Zionist narratives (27% extreme Zionist - Israel was very sincere but 
the Arabs were not sincere, and 30.4% moderate Zionist - Israel was somewhat 
sincere and the Arabs were not), 28.2% held the balanced narrative (both parties 


4 These narratives are here termed “Zionist” because, from the perspective of the Israelis, they represent the 
Palestinians very negatively, as acting out of a natural hatred of Israel and not due to Israel's seizing of the 
territories and its harsh treatment of the Palestinians. This means that no blame is put on Israel for the eruption of 
the Intifada. 
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were sincere in about an equal degree), and only 2% held Palestinian narratives 
(the Arabs were somewhat sincere and Israel was not — moderate Palestinian, or 
the Arabs were very sincere and Israel was not — extreme Palestinian) (12.4% did 
not respond). This means that most of the respondents viewed Israel positively 
and the Arabs/Palestinians negatively, a group twice as large as those who held 
the balanced narrative. 


Another question, 6, addressed the United Nations Partition Plan resolution of 
1947, dealing with the establishment of the states of Israel and Palestine. The 
question was: According to the United Nations partition resolution of 1947, 
what proportion of Eretz-Israel were the Palestinians supposed to get, 
relative to their representation in the population? The findings: 29.2% held 
Zionist narratives (10% extreme Zionist - A part of the land much bigger than 
their representation in the population, and 19.2% moderate Zionist - A part of the 
land bigger than their representation), 20.4% held a balanced narrative (A part 
of the land equal to their representation), while 23.8% held Palestinian narratives 
(19% moderate Palestinian - A part of the land smaller than their representation, 
and 4.8% extreme Palestinian - A part of the land much smaller than their 
representation) (26.6% did not respond). As we can see, the majority of the 
respondents (29.2% + 20.4% + 19% = 68.6%) held inaccurate narratives that do 
not justify the Palestinian objection to the UN resolution, while only the 4.8% 
held the Palestinian narrative, a narrative that justifies the Palestinian objection. 


Question 9 asked: What proportion of Israeli-Arabs (excluding those in 
East Jerusalem) have planned or taken part in terrorist activities against 
Israel from the War of Independence to the present? The findings: 21.8% held 
Zionist narratives (4.8% extreme Zionist - Almost all Israeli-Arabs did that, and 
17% moderate Zionist - Most of them did that),°° 15.6% held a balanced narrative 
(about half of them did that), and 52.8% held Palestinian narratives (35.8% 
moderate Palestinian - A minority of them did that, and 17% extreme Palestinian 


65 These narratives are entitled “Zionist” because they represent a state of affairs that does not justify the objection 
of the Palestinians to the 1947 United Nations resolution, as actually took place. According to these narratives, the 
resolution was a just one, since the Palestinians got a portion of land bigger/much bigger than their representation 
in the population in that land. It should be noted that the truth is that, at the time of the resolution the Palestinians 
constituted about 2/3 of the population in the land, but the resolution granted them 44% of the land. Therefore, on 
this issue/question, the correct narrative is largely the Palestinian one. 

°6 These narratives are termed “Zionist” because they represent the Palestinians very negatively, as if most or 
almost all of them have planned or taken part in terrorist activities against Israel. 
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- An insignificant minority of them) (9.8% did not respond). In fact, the 
Palestinian narrative is the correct one (Samocha, 2001), but only 17% of the 
respondents held it. 


Question 19 asks: Who is responsible for the failure of the peace process 
based on the Oslo agreements of the 1990s? This is a central topic because the 
Oslo agreements were the cornerstone of the 1990s peace process between Israel 
and the Palestinians. The findings: 50.6% held Zionist narratives blaming the 
Palestinians for the failure of the process,°’ 28.4% held a balanced narrative (both 
parties are more or less equally responsible), while only 6% held Palestinian- 
inclined narratives (largely blaming Israel for the failure) (15% did not respond). 
Conclusion: a strong majority of the respondents put the blame on the 
Palestinians. 


Finally, in question 21 we addressed the reasons for the failure of the peace 
negotiations between Ehud Barak and Yasser Arafat in Camp David in the 
summer of 2000. Again, this is a central topic because these were the last 
negotiations held before the eruption of the Second Intifada in September 2000. 
The findings, on a 3-point spectrum: 55.6% held the Zionist narrative (Barak 
offered Arafat a very generous peace agreement but Arafat declined mainly 
because he did not want peace), 25.4%, the balanced narrative (both parties are 
responsible for the failure since, for example, Barak’s offer was insufficiently 
generous and Arafat was unwilling to make compromises) and only 3%, the 
Palestinian narrative (Arafat did want peace but Barak was not generous enough 
in meeting the needs of the Palestinians) (16% did not respond). As we can see, 
the majority of respondents blamed Arafat for the failure of the negotiations. 


6.2. Bivariate correlations of the research factorss 


Table 3 (in Appendix D) presents descriptive statistics and bivariate 
correlations between all the research factors. 


Given the desperate situation of the peace process in the Middle East at the time 
of the survey (summer 2008), we were not surprised to find that the level of 
support for compromises was relatively low (M = 2.60, SD = 1.48), the level of 


67 These narratives are entitled “Zionist” because they represent the Palestinians very negatively, as being 
responsible for the failure of the process. 
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openness to new alternative information was also low, slightly below the mid- 
point of the scale (M = 3.38, SD = 1.25), and the correlation between these two 
factors was high and positive, suggesting that people who are open to new 
alternative information about the conflict tend to be more supportive of 


compromises. 


To guide the analysis of the data, we will now describe major correlations 
between the independent factor categories (i.e., approaches to life, approaches to 
the Jews and socio-demographics) and the mediating factors (i.e., general 
conflict approaches and openness to alternative information) — both types of 
categories in relation to the two dependent factors (i.e., support for compromises 
or support for military measures). 

As for approaches to life, as expected, conformism, traditionalism and entity 
theories (i.e., rigid character) are negatively correlated with support for 
compromises and are positively correlated with support for military measures. 
This means that people who hold these values and theories will support fewer 
compromises and more military measures. The opposite is partly true with 
universalism; it is positively correlated with support for compromises. 

As for approaches to the Jews, as expected, ethnocentrism, siege mentality 
and angst are negatively correlated with support for compromises and are 
positively correlated with support for military measures. So people who have 
these characteristics will support fewer compromises and more military measures. 
The opposite is partly true, and surprisingly, identity is positively correlated with 
support for compromises. 

As for socio-demographics, as expected, religiosity and political attitude are 
positively correlated with support for compromises and are negatively correlated 
with support for military measures. The more secular and left-wing oriented 
people are, the more they are inclined to support compromises, and the reverse 
for military measures. Education was partially correlated — people with higher 
education are more supportive of compromises. 

As for general conflict approaches, as expected, ethos and emotions are 
negatively correlated with support for compromises and positively correlated with 
support for military measures, meaning, people who hold a high level of ethos 
and of negative emotions against the Palestinians are less supportive of 
compromises and more supportive of military measures. The reverse is true with 
regard to memory — it is positively correlated with support for compromises and 
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negatively correlated with support for military measures. Thus, people who hold 
a critical/post-Zionist historical narrative of the conflict are more supportive of 
compromises and less supportive of military measures. 


6.3. Assessment of the initially-suggested model 


The bivariate correlation analysis provides a preliminary look into the relations 
between the various research factors. Such an analysis, however, does not provide 
substantial insights about the relative effect of each factor or about the general 
nature of the model. To address these limitations, we used structural equation 
modeling (SEM), using version 19 of the AMOS program which enables a full 
information maximum likelihood procedure (Arbuckle, 2003). 

Owing to the large number of factors, we used path modeling with indices as 
indicators. The results of the tested model are presented in Figure 2 (Appendix E) 
and the parameter estimates in Appendix F, with bivariate correlations and error 
terms omitted for simplicity. As we can see, despite its complexity, the model fits 
the data very well: normative fit index (NFI) = .93, incremental fit index (IFI) = 
.96, comparative fit index (CFI) = .96, and root mean square error of 
approximation (RMSEA) = .049 (chi-square statistic was significant), X? (77) = 
169.85 (N = 500; p < .001). Significantly, all of the direct regression weights are 
significant,°* and this also holds true for indirect regression weights.°” Moreover, 
the covariance of all the exogenous factors (general worldviews and socio- 
demographics) are significant. In order to clarify the model’s presentation, we 
describe its details along with the findings. 

Analyzing Figure 2 in Appendix E, we can see that the eight factors 
representing worldviews (to life — conformism, traditionalism, universalism and 
implicit theories, as well as to Jews - ethnocentrism, identity, siege mentality and 
angst), and the five socio-demographic factors (religiosity, gender, political 
attitude, age and education) were specified in the initially suggested model 
(Figure | in Appendix C) as exogenous/independent factors. They were assumed 
to predict the dependent factors (support for compromises or for military 
measures) directly as well as indirectly through the mediating effects of general 


68 Only two of them were marginally significant: the impact of ethnocentrism on memory (p = .082) and 
universalism on memory (p = .089). 
© Only three of them were marginally significant: the impact of religiosity on compromise with Palestinians (p = 


.067) and on using military means (p = .065), as well as the impact of ethnocentrism on the ethos (p = .077). 
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approaches to conflict (i.e., ethos, memory and emotions) and openness to 
alternative information. Eventually, however, the age and education factors were 
not significantly associated with either the dependent or the mediating factors, 
and therefore these factors were omitted from the model presented in Figure 2 
(Appendix E); all the other initially suggested factors remained in the validated 
model, presented in Figure 2. As hypothesized in our initially suggested model, 
the results presented in Figure 2 show close associations between different 
exogenous factors (worldviews and socio-demographics) and specific views 
about the conflict. Let us now address the results in detail, based on Figure 2 
(Appendix E). 

Specifically, starting with the dependent factors: regarding the impact of 
views about life: Conformism was found to increase ethos (.11) and decrease 
openness to alternative information (-.10); traditionalism was found to increase 
negative emotions towards the Palestinians (.16); universalism was found to 
promote a more critical memory (.07), lead to fewer negative emotions towards 
the Arabs/Palestinians (-.11) and promote openness to alternative information 
(.26); and lastly — entity theory (one of the implicit theories) was found to 
increase ethos (.11), decrease support for compromises (-.08) and increase support 
for military measures (.19). 

As for the impact of views of the Jews: Ethnocentrism was found to promote 
a Zionist memory (-.08) and a strong ethos (.10); identity was also found to 
promote a Zionist memory (-.18); siege mentality was found to promote ethos 
(.24), negative emotions towards Arabs/Palestinians (.15) and a Zionist memory 
(-.26); and lastly, angst was found to promote ethos (.10). 

Socio-demographics wise: Religiosity was found to be influential, in the sense 


that being more secular promotes openness to alternative information (.08); 
gender — Women are more supportive of military measures (.15) and hold less 
negative emotions towards Arabs/Palestinians (-.27); and lastly — political 
attitude was found to be influential, in the sense that leftish attitudes promote less 
negative emotions towards Arabs/Palestinians (-.14), lower levels of ethos (-.20), 
a more critical memory (.25), less support for military measures (-.19) and more 
support for compromises (.32). 

Moving to the mediating factors: Ethos — was found to decrease openness to 
alternative information (-.13), decrease support for compromises (-.18) and 
increase support for military measures (.22); a critical memory was found to 
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increase openness to alternative information (.18) and support for compromises 
(.19) as well as decrease ethos (-.32); negative emotions were found to increase 
ethos (.10), decrease openness to alternative information (-.14) and increase 
support for military measures (.09). Lastly, openness to alternative information 
was found to increase support for compromises (.12) and decrease support for 
military measures (-.14). 

Integration of all the above results with previous findings lead to the 
understanding that people’s worldviews and general view of the conflict influence 
their support for compromises or using military means, both directly and through 
the mediation of openness to alternative information. Overall, the initially- 
suggested model presented in Figure | was confirmed by the results of the 
findings presented in Figure 2 — the model was found to be valid. 


6.4. Alternative models 


In order to reaffirm the suitability of the model, we compared it with four 
alternative models that might have some theoretical merit. The first was a ‘direct 
model’, in which all mediation paths were omitted and only direct paths were 
specified (i.e., general conflict approaches and openness to information were 
converted into exogenous factors). Running this model, we found that most of 
regression weights were highly insignificant. We thus concluded that many 
indirect impacts take place, and therefore this alternative model is not suitable. In 
the second alternative model, we omitted the direct paths between the three 
repertoire components (ethos, memory and emotions) and the dependent factors. 
The aim was to examine whether a model in which openness to alternative 
information fully (and not partially, as in the suggested model) mediates the 
effects of the repertoire on the dependent factors would fit the data better. In a 
third alternative model, we reversed the causal direction between the two types 
of mediating factors: the openness to alternative information came before the 
three components of the psychological repertoire, influencing them (and not 
after, as in the suggested model). In the fourth and last alternative model, we 
reversed the causal direction between worldviews and general conflict approaches 
(repertoire), making the former come after the latter. The fit measures of the last 
three alternative models are presented below in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Alternative Models: Fit Indices and Model Comparison 
XxX? D.F. CFI IFI NFI RMSEA EVIC AIC 


Suggested model 1 169.8% 77 960 .961 .931 .049 64 321.85 
Alternative model 2 222* 80 939 941 .910 .060 74 368 

Alternative model3 194.5* 77 950 951 .921 .055 .69 346.50 
Alternative model 4 247.8* 81 928 .930 .900 .064 79 391.82 


* p< .05; ** p<.001. 


As we can see, all fit measures of the suggested model were better than their 
parallels in the alternative models. Given that two of the alternative models (i.e., 
numbers 3 and 4) were not nested within the original model, we used two 
additional fit measures — AIC and EVIC, that are commonly used to compare non- 
nested models which include the same set of factors (Kumar and Sharma, 1999). 
As presented also in Table 3, the AIC and EVIC measures are lower in the 
suggested model compared to all alternative models, indicating that the suggested 
model fits the data better than the alternatives ones. 


7. Summary and discussion 


The discussion of the results is divided into three parts. First, the descriptive 
findings will be discussed. The second part will try to illuminate the descriptive 
part by describing the characteristics of those who tend to hold Zionist collective 
memory. The third part will discuss the proposed theoretical model. 


7.1. Descriptive findings — The narratives that Israeli-Jews adopt 


Descriptively, regarding the distribution of the adoption of the narratives within 
the study population, it can largely be said that about 60% of that population 
adopted the Zionist narratives (extreme Zionist — about 15% and moderate Zionist 
— the remaining about 45%), about 25% adopted the critical/balanced narrative 
and only about 5% - the Palestinian narratives (c. 10% did not respond). These 
findings show that, in the period of the study, August-September 2008, a majority 
of Jews in Israel adopted the hegemonic narrative propagated by the state 
especially during the first decades of the existence of Israel and then after the 
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failure of the Camp David negotiations and the outbreak of the intifada in 2000. 
The particular months of August-September 2008 were relatively favorable to 
Israeli-Palestinian relations because during this time the Israeli Prime Minister 
Ehud Olmert and the Palestinian President Abu Mazen carried on intensive 
negotiations to resolve the conflict. They eventually stopped without agreement 
in the fall of 2008 and since then the conflict has severely deteriorated. 

This situation means that in this segment of the society (the above 60%) we can 
find rightists and probably a proportion of the centrists. It also means that various 
Israeli-Jews continue to hold one-sided narratives about various historical topics, 
narratives that are simplistic, black-and-white by nature and that unrealistically 
portray the Jews very positively and/or the Arabs/Palestinians very negatively. 
Such a state of affairs inhibits progress for peace because it promotes negative 
emotions and distrust towards the Arabs/Palestinians and de-legitimizes them as 
partners for peace. Of special importance are general questions that pertain to the 
holistic view of the conflict. Almost half of the Jews (43.3%) blame the Arabs 
and the Palestinians solely for the outbreak of the conflict and its continuation, 
and an additional 46% blame both sides. Moreover, about 57% of the Jews 
believed that Israel was sincere in efforts to achieve peace but that the Arabs were 
not; 57.6% attributed the violence of the Palestinian to their nature. In addition, 
these results show lack of knowledge by a significant proportion of Jews 
regarding some key events that are based on firm data. As such, 40.8% of the Jews 
believed that the Palestinians who became refugees in 1948 war left their homes 
due to fear and the calls of their leaders to leave (in reality, a high percentage were 
expelled by the Jews). Regarding the proportion of Eretz-Israel the Palestinians 
were supposed to receive, relative to their representation in the population, 
according to the 1947 UN 1947 partition resolution, only 23.8% of the Jews knew 
the facts and the rest were incorrectly biased. (In reality, the Palestinians, who 
constituted about 67% of the population at that time, were to get 48% of the land.) 
Similarly, in response to the question: What proportion of the Israeli-Arabs 
(excluding those in East Jerusalem) have planned or taken part in terrorist 
activities against Israel from the War of Independence until the present? Only 
17% knew that an insignificant minority have taken part in terror activity and 
37.4% blew up the proportion, saying that either all, or a majority or half have 
carried out terror activities. Finally, only 36.6% knew that Arabs constituted a 
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majority before the Jewish pioneers began arriving at the end of the nineteenth 
century. (In reality they constituted about 95%). 

The same trend was found with regard to the evaluation of various key events 
during the conflict. Jews in general tended to judge the intentions of Arabs and 
Palestinians negatively, but viewed favorably the motivations of Jews and their 
actions. For example, the eruption of the 1987 first Palestinian uprising/Intifada 
was attributed by 40.8 % of the Jews mainly to natural hatred towards Israel and 
32% to hatred and other reasons; 58.4% attributed the violence between the Jews 
and Palestinians that occurred in Palestine from the end of the nineteenth century 
until the eruption of the War of Independence mostly to Palestinians. These 
findings are not surprising in view of the long-lasting intractable conflict. 
Although, through the 100 years of its existence, it has changed form and 
intensity, eventually, even with the attempts to resolve it peacefully, it has 
continuously remained violent. Moreover, there have always been significant 
sectors of the society that have objected to any compromises and supported the 
ideology of “greater Israel” (Israeli control of the entire land) on the basis of 
religious, national, historical and/or security reasons. Finally, we must remember 
that this is the nature of popular memory in general and especially during an 
intractable conflict: to be selective and biased, favoring one’s own group and 
delegitimizing the rival. But still we find a proportion of society members who 
tend to have a more complex view and see more angles in judging events and in 
general evaluations of the Arabs, and there is also a very small minority that tends 
to view the conflict from the Palestinian perspective. 

That said, as we have seen in the first part of chapter 6.1, regarding various 
other topics, many Israeli-Jews adopt moderate-Zionist (45%) or even critical 
(25%) narratives, a situation that is encouraging from the point of view of 
promoting peace. 

For example, question 3 addressed the quality of the relations between the 
Jews and the Palestinians in the Land of Israel in the years preceding the 
arrival of the Zionist pioneers in the late nineteenth century. The findings: 
6.6% held an extreme Zionist narrative (perceiving the relations between the two 
groups as very bad), 16.8% held the moderate Zionist narrative (perceiving the 
relations as fairly bad), 31.2% held the balanced narrative (medium relations), 
29.4% held the moderate Palestinian narrative (fairly good relations) and 3.8% 
held the extreme Palestinian narrative (good relations) (12.2% did not respond). 
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A second example is question 10 that addressed the main reasons for the entry 
into Israel of Arab/Palestinian infiltrators between the end of the 1948 War 
of Independence and the beginning of the Sinai War in 1956? The findings: 
12.4% held an extreme Zionist narrative (All of them entered with the intent to 
commit terrorist acts - such as murder and sabotage”’), 20.2% held the moderate 
Zionist narrative (most of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts), 
32.2% held the balanced narrative (about half entered with the intent to commit 
terrorist acts, while the other half entered for economic-social reasons - such as 
cultivation of fields and visiting relatives), 12.2% held the moderate Palestinian 
narrative (most infiltrators entered for economic-social reasons) and 2% held the 
extreme Palestinian narrative (all entered for economic-social reasons) (21% did 
not respond). 

Similarly, the Israeli-Jewish index of popular memory of the conflict was 
diagnosed as situated at point 2.4, between the moderate-Zionist and the balanced 
narratives — also an encouraging sign. 


7.2. The characterization of Israeli-Jews who hold Zionist narratives 

The findings of this study show that there is a strong correlation between 
holding Zionist hegemonic popular memory and political orientation of .52, 
meaning that the more a person identified with the rightist political orientation, 
the more s/he embraced the Zionist popular memory. An even higher correlation 
was found between the scale of the popular memory and identification with Jews 
in Israel (.77). In general, we can assume that individuals who are in the rightist 
camp, also retain the Zionist popular memory as a holistic system, as there is also 
a correlation between questions that referred to facts and the section referring to 
general evaluations of the conflict and the rival. 

We also found a series of correlations that provide interesting observations 
about those who hold Zionist popular memory one-sidedly and simplistically 
black and white: a correlation between holding the Zionist narrative and 
ethnocentrism .35; and “entity theory”, which posits that group qualities are fixed 
and unchangeable .22; and value of conformism .21; and value of traditionalism 
.21; and authoritarianism .27. In addition, with regard to ethos of conflict, the 
more a person holds the Zionist collective memory, the more s/he justifies the 


79 This narrative is here entitled “Zionist” because, from the perspective of the Israelis it represents the infiltrators 
very negatively, especially when compared to the Palestinian narrative of this topic. 
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Jewish goals of the conflict (.26), the more s/he delegitimizes Arabs (.50) and the 
more s/he feels collective victimhood in the conflict (.48). Similarly, s/he feels 
more hatred (.27), fear (.11) and anger (.26). Of special interest is the correlation 
between holding Zionist hegemonic popular memory and closure. The more a 
person holds Zionist popular memory, the more s/he refuses to be exposed to 
alternative information coming from Palestinians. Finally, this kind of person 
tends to object to compromises (.54) and supports use of military means against 
Palestinians (.38). So we can clearly see a profile of people who hold the 
hegemonic narratives of collective memory propagated by the Israeli authorities. 
Such a person appears to be conservative and authoritarian, with negative feelings 
against Palestinians and adherence to the ethos of conflict. None of these findings 
is surprising because conceptually, conservative world views as expressed in the 
assessed characteristics are related to negative feelings and negative stereotyping 
of the opponent, and protective views towards one’s own group (Jost, Glaser, 
Kruglanski, & Sulloway, 2003). In the case ofa conflict, conservative individuals 
tend to be closedminded and support hawkish views regarding the conflict. In 
general, as this study also shows, the more closed a person is to alternative 
information, the more hawkish views s/he has regarding the conflict. 


7.3. Discussion of the proposed model 

The final analysis of the study examined the proposed process of the place 
popular memory has between antecedent factors, mediating factors and their 
outcomes. By means of structural equation modeling, findings on the general level 
are consistent with the hypothesized causal chain (see Figures 1 in Appendix C 
and 2 in Appendix E). On the very general level the model indicates that the 
independent factors of world views as an antecedent consist of eight factors — 
about life (values of conformism, traditionalism and universalism together with 
the entity theory) and about the Jewish people (ethnocentrism, identity, siege 
mentality and angst), in addition to socio-demographics - all are related to the 
support of hawkish/dovish policies through two levels of mediating variables. 
The first level includes the general conflict socio-psychological repertoire 
(ethos, popular memory and emotions) while the second level refers to openness 
to alternative information. All these factors, directly or indirectly, influence the 
dependent factors — support for compromises or military measures. 
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In this process, of special interest is the finding that the socio-psychological 
repertoire of conflict, first of all, mediates the openness to alternative information, 
and it is this openness that eventually leads to the appearance of the readiness to 
compromise on the key dividing issues of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, or 
alternatively, to support military measures. This means that closure to alternative 
information emerges as a crucial factor in the maintenance of non-compromising 
views of society members, that is, the unwillingness to be exposed to information 
that may contradict the held views about the conflict closes the society members 
in their views and emotions which support the continuation of the conflict. We 
assume that that this closure occurs because of the freezing of the popular memory 
of the conflict, as a result of the rigid structure as well as motivational and 
emotional factors. Closure is the source of human stagnation. Without exposure 
to information that refutes their held beliefs, human beings usually have difficulty 
in changing their repertoire. Thus, many people sink into their self-perpetuating 
thinking, and without exposure to new information, they are doomed to adhere to 
the same ideas (Bar-Tal and Halperin, 2011). 


In addition, it is important to note that the two key themes of popular memory 
and ethos of conflict -delegitimization and collective self-victimhood - together 
with negative emotions which were the mediating variables, directly fed closure 
to alternative information. Individuals who hold societal beliefs about 
delegitimization of the Palestinians and self-collective views of being victims, 
and who experience negative emotional sentiments of hatred, anger, fear and 
despair about the conflict and the Palestinians tend to be less willing to get new 
alternative information about the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and about the 
Palestinians. Delegitimization as an extreme type of negative stereotyping 
magnifies the difference between the groups in conflict, homogenizes the 
delegitimized group as one entity, automatically arouses strong negative emotions 
and supplies rigid and persistent durable categories that are unlikely to change 
while the conflict lasts, and most probably long after (Bar-Tal and Hammack, 
2012). The sense of collective victimhood is a fundamental part of the popular 
memory and a major theme in the ethos of conflict in societies involved in 
intractable conflict. It is based on continuous harm or even a major traumatic 
event to which a group was subjected and thus the more and the longer the society 
experiences harm (especially human losses) in conflict, and the more intensive 


and extensive is the view that the harm is undeserved and unjust, the more 
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prevalent and entrenched is the collective sense of being the victim (Bar-Tal et al, 
2009). It positions the Israeli-Jewish society members in a particular state of mind 
and also provides also rigid and durable self-perception. 


Looking at the antecedents of popular memory we found it to be influenced 
by universalism, ethnocentrism, identity and siege mentality; while, as for its 
consequences, this memory influences the ethos directly the support for 
compromises and indirectly (through the openness to alternative information) the 
support for military measures. 


As for the extent of the impact of the factors, relating only to significant 
impacts (about .25 and above), among the dependent factors, political attitude 
was found to be significant (.32 on support for compromises and .25 on memory), 
gender had a strong impact on emotions (-.27), universalism had a strong impact 
on openness to alternative information (.26), and siege mentality had a strong 
impact on memory (-.26). Memory also had a strong impact on ethos (-.32). 


In order to reaffirm the suitability of the model, we compared it with four 
alternative models which might have gained some theoretical merit and saw that 
the suggested model fits the data better than the alternatives ones. Thus, the 
suggested model was validated. 


7.4. In conclusion 
The present study confirmed the key role that popular memory plays in the 
repertoire of societies involved in intractable conflict. This memory, together with 
the ethos of conflict, serves as an ideological basis of culture of conflict. Both are 
learned at the early age and then maintained by the societies through the 
educational system and other societal institutions. We see that in Israeli-Jewish 
society, in spite of the fact that already in the late seventies, information began to 
appear in public that corrected many of the beliefs included in the popular 
memory, many members of this society continued to hold myths and 
misinformation about the history of the conflict. This is not surprising in view of 
the fact that the conflict not only is still going on but has also escalated. Society 
members need the functional narrative in order to feel just, moral, differentiated 
from the enemy- all in order to mobilize on its behalf and even to sacrifice one’s 
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own life. But we have also detected that many Israeli Jews hold a more complex- 
critical view of the conflict. This finding is encouraging from the perspective of 
advancing peace, since, as we have seen, the more the Jews adopt the balanced 
narrative, the more their psychological reactions towards the Palestinians are 
ameliorated, increasing the chances for their support of a peace agreement with 
the Palestinians. Thus, there is a kernel of hope that Israeli society members will 
open their eyes and ears to absorb valid information about the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian conflict. 
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8. Appendixes 
Appendix A: The 23 Memory Questions/Topics 


1. Which of the following sentences best describes your opinion with regard 
to the distribution of responsibility between the Jews and Arabs (including 
Palestinians) for the outbreak and continuation of the Israeli-Arab conflict? 

2. To the best of your knowledge, what was the degree of sincerity of Israeli 
efforts versus those of the Arabs (including the Palestinians) to achieve 
peace throughout the conflict? 

3. To the best of your knowledge, what was the quality of the relations 
between the Jews and Palestinians in Eretz-Israel (the land of Israel) in the 
centuries that preceded the beginning of the Zionist immigration to Eretz- 
Israel in the end of the 19" century? 

4. To the best of your knowledge, what portion of the entire population of 
Eretz-Israel consisted of Palestinians before the Jewish pioneers began 
arriving at the end of the 19" century? 

5. To the best of your knowledge, who is responsible for the violence between 
the Jews and Palestinians that occurred in Eretz-Israel from the end of the 
19" century until the eruption of the War of Independence? 

6. According to the United Nations' division resolution of ‘47, what portion 
of Eretz-Israel were the Palestinians supposed to get, relative to their 
representation in the population? 

7. What portion of the Palestinians wanted to initiate a war against the Jews 
following the UN resolution of ‘47 for the establishment of Israel? 

8. What were the reasons for the departure of Palestinian refugees during the 
War of Independence? 

9. What portion of the Israeli-Arabs (excluding those in East Jerusalem) have 
planned or taken part in terrorist activities against Israel since the War of 
Independence until today? 

10. What were the main reasons for the entry into Israel of Arab/Palestinian 
infiltrators between the end of the War of Independence and the beginning 
of the Sinai War in ‘56? 

11.Why did Israel initiate the ‘56 Sinai War? 

12.What was Israel’s motivation in initiating the ‘67 Six Day War? 
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13.Where there peace initiatives between Israel and the Arab countries prior 
to the ‘73 Yom Kippur War? 

14. What were Israel's aims in the '82 Lebanon War? 

15.What were the reasons for establishing settlements in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip? 

16.What have been the main reasons for violence against Israel by the 
Palestinian terrorist organizations? 

17. What were the primary reasons for eruption of the '87 Intifada? 

18.To what extent did the IDF (Israeli army) exhibit moral conduct (refraining 
from illegal violent activities) during the ‘87 Intifada? 

19.Who is responsible for the failure of the peace process based on the Oslo 
agreements of the ‘90s? 

20.To what extent was the peace agreement between Israel and Egypt 
implemented by the Egyptian government? 

21.What were the reasons for the failure of the negotiations between Barak 
and Arafat in Summer 2000? 

22. What were the reasons for the eruption of the 2000 Intifada? 

23.What was the extent of moral conduct during fighting (“purity of arms’’) by 
the Jews throughout the conflict? 
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Appendix B: The Results (answers/narratives) of the 23 Memory 
Questions/Topics 


(i.e., what percentage of the Israeli-Jews adopts which narrative per each 
topic) 


1. * Which of the following sentences best describes your opinion with regard to 
the distribution of responsibility between the Jews and Arabs (including 
Palestinians) for the outbreak and continuation of the Israeli-Arab conflict? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1__| The Arabs (including the Palestinians) are primarily 43.4 
responsible for the outbreak of the conflict and its 
continuation 

2 | The Arabs and the Jews are more or less equally responsible 46 

3 The Jews are primarily responsible 4.2 

4 | Do not know 6.4 
Total 100 


2. * To the best of your knowledge, what was the degree of sincerity of Israeli 
efforts versus those of the Arabs (including the Palestinians) to achieve peace 
throughout the conflict? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 | Israel was very sincere but the Arabs were not sincere 27 

2 | Israel was somewhat sincere and the Arabs not 30.4 

3 | Both parties were sincere in about an equal degree 28.2 

4 | The Arabs were somewhat sincere and Israel not 1.6 

5 | The Arabs were very sincere and Israel not 0.4 

6 | Do not know 12.4 
Total 100 
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3. * To the best of your knowledge, what was the quality of the relations between 


the Jews and Palestinians in Eretz-Israel (the Land of Israel) in the centuries that 


preceded the beginning of the Zionist immigration to Eretz-Israel in the end of the 


19 century? 


Relations were: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Very bad 6.6 
2 Somewhat bad 16.8 
3 Medium 31.2 
4 | Somewhat good 29.4 
5 | Very good 3.8 
6 | Do not know 122 

Total 100 


4. To the best of your knowledge, what portion of the entire population of Eretz- 


Israel consisted of Palestinians before the Jewish pioneers began arriving at the 
end of the 19" century? 


The Palestinians were: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 The exclusive inhabitants of the land 0.6 
2 | The vast majority 22.8 
3. | The majority 36.6 
4 | Minority 15.8 
5 | An insignificant minority 6.0 
6 | Do not know 18.2 

Total 100 
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5. To the best of your knowledge, who is responsible for the violence between the 


Jews and Palestinians that occurred in Eretz-Israel from the end of the 19" century 


until the eruption of the War of Independence? The source of responsibility for the 


violence is: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Only the Palestinians 20.6 
2 | Mostly the Palestinians 37.8 
3 | Quite equally both parties 23.8 
4 | Mostly the Jews 3.6 
5 | Only the Jews 1.0 
6 | Do not know 13.2 

Total 100 


6. * According to the United Nations' division resolution of ‘47, what portion of 


Eretz-Israel were the Palestinians supposed to get, relative to their representation 


in the population? 


The Palestinians got according to the resolution: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 | A part of the land much bigger than their representation in 10 
the population 

2 | A part of the land bigger than their representation 19.2 

3. | A part of the land equal to their representation 20.4 

4 | Apart of the land smaller than their representation 19 

5 | A part of the land much smaller than their representation 4.8 

6 | Do not know 26.6 
Total 100 
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7. What portion of the Palestinians wanted to initiate a war against the Jews 


following the UN resolution of ‘47 for the establishment of Israel? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 The vast majority of the Palestinians wanted to initiate a war 26.8 
2 | The majority 33.6 
3 About half 9.8 
4 | A minority 10.6 
5 | An insignificant minority 1.4 
6 | Do not know 17.8 

Total 100 


8. * What were the reasons for the departure of Palestinian refugees during the 


War of Independence? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 | The refugees left due to fear and calls of leaders to leave 40.8 
2 | The refugees left due to fear, calls of leaders and expulsion 39.2 
by the Jews 
3 The refugees were expelled by the Jews 8 
4 | Do not know 12 
Total 100 
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9. * What portion of the Israeli-Arabs (excluding those in East Jerusalem) have 


planned or taken part in terrorist activities against Israel since the War of 


Independence until today? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 Almost all Israeli-Arabs acted like this 4.8 
2 | Most of them acted like this 17 
3 About half of them 15.6 
4 | A minority of them 35.8 
5 _| An insignificant minority of them 17 
6 | Do not know 9.8 
Total 100 


10. * What were the main reasons for the entry into Israel of Arab/Palestinian 


infiltrators between the end of the War of Independence and the beginning of the 
Sinai War in 1956? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 All of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts 12.4 
(such as murder and sabotage) 

2 Most of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts 20.2 

3 About half entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts, 32.2 
while half entered with economic-social aims (such as 
cultivation of fields and visiting relatives) 

4 Most entered with economic-social aims 12.2 

5 All entered with economic-social aims 2 

6 Do not know 21 
Total 100 
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11. Why did Israel initiate the 1956 Sinai War? Israel attacked: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 | Entirely because it had no other alternatives in response to 28.6 
aggressive actions by the Arabs 

2 | Mostly because it had no other alternatives 30 

3 Partly because it had no other alternatives and partly 14.2 
because it sought to conquer and control Egyptian territories 

4 | Mostly because it sought to conquer and control Egyptian 4.6 
territories 

5 _| Entirely because it sought to conquer and control territories 1.6 

6 | Do not know 21 
Total 100 


12. What was Israel’s motivation in initiating the 1967 Six Day War? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Solely as a defense measure in response to war threats by 37.2 
Arab countries 

2 | Mostly as a defense measure in response to war threats 34.6 

3 | Partly as a defense measure and partly because it sought to 12.8 
conquer and control Arab territories 

4 | Mostly because it sought to conquer and control Egyptian 1.6 
territories 

5 Solely because it sought to conquer and control territories 2 

6 | Do not know 11.8 
Total 100 
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13. Prior to the ‘73 Yom Kippur War: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 | There were no peace initiatives between Israel and the 17.8 
Arabs 

2 | There were peace initiatives between Israel and the Arabs, 20.2 
but they failed due to the Arabs 

3 | There were peace initiatives that failed due to both parties 26.6 

4 | There were peace initiatives that failed due to the Israelis 5.2 

5 | Do not know 30.2 
Total 100 


14. What were Israel's aims in the 1982 Lebanon War? 


Israel's aims were: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Only to prevent terror attacks against it from Lebanon 20.4 

2 | Mainly to prevent terror attacks from Lebanon 26.4 

3 | Partly to prevent terror attacks; and partly to build a new 32 
regional order in Lebanon 

4 | Mainly to build a new regional order in Lebanon 6 

5 | Only to build a new regional order in Lebanon 2 

6 | Do not know 13.2 
Total 100 
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15. What were the reasons for establishing settlements in the West Bank and Gaza 


Strip? 
No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 For security purposes only, in order to prevent attacks 6.6 
against Israel from these territories 
2 | Mainly for security purposes 9.6 
3 | Quite equally for security purposes and ideological reasons 44 
4 | Mainly due to ideological reasons 23.2 
5 | Only due to ideological reasons 10.4 
6 | Do not know 6.2 
Total 100 


16. What have been the main reasons for violence against Israel by the Palestinian 


terrorist organizations? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Only the inherently violent nature of the Palestinians 23.8 

2 | Primarily because of their violent nature 23.8 

3 | Because of their violent nature of and Israel’s behavior 31.6 
during the conflict 

4 | Primarily because of Israel’s behavior 6.2 

5 | Entirely because of Israel’s behavior 2.6 

6 | Do not know 12 
Total 100 
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17. * What were the primary reasons for eruption of the 1987 Intifada (Palestinian 


uprising)? 
No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 Mainly natural hatred towards Israel 23.6 
2 Somewhat due to hatred 17.2 
3 More or less equally due to hatred and other reasons (such 32 
as unwillingness to be controlled and harsh treatment by 
Israel) 
4 | Somewhat due to other reasons 6.6 
5 | Mainly due to other reasons 6.4 
6 | Do not know 14.2 
Total 100 


18. To what extent did the IDF exhibit moral conduct (refraining from illegal 


violent activities) during the ‘87 Intifada? Grade it on a scale from 1 to 7, where 1 


represents zero moral conduct and 7 represents absolute moral conduct. 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Zero moral conduct 1.4 
2 | A little moral conduct 2.6 
3 More than a little moral conduct 6.6 
4 | Medium moral conduct 14.2 
5 Significant moral conduct 17.8 
6 | Almost absolute moral conduct 13.4 
7 | Absolute moral conduct 23.4 
8 | Do not know 20.6 

Total 100 
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19. * Who is responsible for the failure of the peace process based on the Oslo 


agreements of the ‘90s? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 The Palestinians are almost entirely responsible for the 25.6 
failure 

2 | The Palestinians are primarily responsible 25 

3 | Both parties are more or less equally responsible 28.4 

4 | Israel is primarily responsible 3.2 

5 Israel almost entirely 2.8 

6 | Do not know 15 
Total 100 


20. To what extent was the peace agreement between Israel and Egypt 


implemented by the Egyptian government? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Minimally 20 

2 | More than minimally 11.2 

é] Medium 33.2 

4 | More than medium 12.6 

5 Fully 8.6 

6 | Do not know 14.4 
Total 100 
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21. * What were the reasons for the failure of the negotiations between Barak and 
Arafat in Summer 2000? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Barak offered Arafat a very generous peace agreement but 55.6 
Arafat declined mainly because he did not want peace 

2 | Both parties are responsible for the failure since, for 25.4 
example, Barak’s offer was insufficiently generous, and 
Arafat was unwilling to make compromises 

3 | Arafat did want peace but Barak was not generous enough 3 
in meeting the needs of the Palestinians 

4 | Do not know 16 
Total 100 


22. The 2000 Intifada erupted due to: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 22.8 
Solely because of an a priori plan by Arafat to engage ina 
violent clash with Israel 

2 | Mainly because of an a priori plan by Arafat 23 

3 | Partly because of an a prioi plan by Arafat and partly a 25.8 
Spontaneous popular uprising 

4 | Mainly to a spontaneous popular uprising 9.2 

5 | Solely to a spontaneous popular uprising 6 

6 | Do not know 13.2 
Total 100 
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23. What was the extent of moral conduct during fighting (“purity of arms”) by 


the Jews throughout the conflict? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 Very high 23 
2 | High 36.8 
3 Medium 28.2 
4 | Low 4 
> Very low 1.4 
6 | Do not know 6.6 
Total 100 
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Appendix C: Figure 1 - Initial Suggested Model of Popular Memory 
(structure and possible included factors) 


Independent Factors Mediating Factors Dependent Factors 
World Views General Views Information Specific Views 
(to life and to ingroup) + about the Conflict Openness about the Conflict 


+ Socio Demographics 


Views about Life 


E.g., authoritarianism, 
values, conservatism, 
implicit theories and need 
for closure 


: 


Views about the 
Ingroup 


E.g., ethnocentrism, 
identity, siege mentality, 
angst, patriotism, and 
group's cohesion, future 
and moral conduct 


Psychological 
repertoire * 


Ethos 
Memory 


Emotions 


Openness to 
alternative 
information about 
the conflict 


t 


Socio-Demographics 


E.g., religiosity, gender, 
political attitude, age, 
education, family status, 
immigrant and income 


* The three components of the Psychological repertoire influence each other. 


gender, age, education, family status, being born in the given country or an immigrant, religiosity, politic 


attitude and income 
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Support 
compromises 
with rival 


Support military 
measures against 
rival 
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Appendix E: Figure 2 - Results from a Structural Equation Model 
Analysis Regarding the Initially Suggested Model 


World views, socio-demographics, general views about the conflict, and openness to 
alternative information — all, predicting specific views about the conflict: support for 
compromises and the use of military measures. 


Views 
about 
life 


Socio- 
demo- 
graphics 


Independent Factors 


Mediating Factors 


Dependent Factors 
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Appendix F: Table 4 - Estimates of Independent/Exogenous 


(World Views and Socio-Demographics) 


Factor A <7~ Factor B Estimates 
Siege mentality Jewish Angst 361 
Conformism Traditionalism 425 
Ethnocentrism Traditionalism 478 
Jewish identity Jewish 421 

ethnocentrism 
Jewish Conformism .209 
Ethnocentrism 
Jewish Identity Traditionalism 279 
Jewish identity Jewish Angst 124 
Implicit theories Siege mentality 185 
Ethnocentrism Implicit theories .099 
Traditionalism religiosity -.514 
Ethnocentrism religiosity -. 486 
Jewish identity religiosity -.290 
Jewish Angst Political attitude -.205 
Implicit theories Political attitude -.190 
Siege mentality Political attitude -.208 
religiosity Political attitude 360 
Traditionalism Political attitude -.279 
Ethnocentrism Political attitude -.325 
Jewish identity Political attitude -.267 
Implicit theories | Jewish Angst 165 
Universalism Political attitude .203 
Conformism Universalism 323 
Traditionalism Universalism .202 
Conformism religiosity -.160 
* All relations are significant. 


Significant at the p < .05 level; ** significant at 


significance). 
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Chapter 10: The Difficult Path of an Israeli Revisionist Historian: 
Benny Morris and the 1948 War ” 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


This article describes the path taken by Israeli revisionist historian, Benny Morris, 
from the early 1980s to 2004, in his research on the major historical event of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict — the 1948 Palestinian exodus. Methodologically, the 
article uses mostly primary sources such as interviews with Morris, journalists, 
scholars, 1948 War veterans, and members of state institutions, as well as printed 
materials such as newspaper articles, textbooks and NGO publications -- in 
addition to secondary sources in the form of relevant studies. The article 
describes, inter alia, the obstacles Morris encountered in acquiring funds for his 
research and in getting it published, the attitude toward his findings among Israeli- 
Jews, Palestinians, and the international community, controversies he took part 
in, as well as his impact on the Israeli attitudes toward the exodus and the 
approach of Palestinian scholars towards their history. 


1. Introduction 


Being a revisionist” 


historian — one who challenges mainstream history — can 
be significantly rewarding; one can succeed in portraying the past more accurately 


and changing mainstream history and collective memory. Being such a historian, 


| This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2017). The difficult path of an Israeli revisionist 
historian: Benny Morris and the 1948 War. /nternational Journal of English Language, Literature and Humanities, 
5(8), 13-39. The author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 

” Evi Gkotzaridis, “Revisionist Historians and the Modern Irish State: The Conflict between the Advisory 
Committee and the Bureau of Military History, 1947-66,” Irish Historical Studies, Vol. 35, No. 137 (2006), pp. 
99-116. 
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however, can also be significantly difficult; one can encounter many obstacles on 
the revisionist path. Specifically, researching intra- and interstate conflicts often 
touches upon topics of great importance to the involved parties. Therefore, 
challenging mainstream history of such conflicts can be especially hard. 

This article describes the path of the Israeli’’ central revisionist historian Benny 
Morris, who researched mainly the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict (“the 
conflict”). The article addresses Morris’s path with regard to his main topic of 
research, which was also the central historical event of the conflict — the exodus 
of the Palestinians™ during the 1948 War. Specifically, it focuses on the main 
aspect of Morris’s exodus research — its causes.’> Morris, as one of the leading 
Israeli historians of the conflict, contributed significantly to the research on the 
exodus.’° His first and most important book, published in 1988, is “The Birth of 
the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949” (“Birth’”).”” It provoked one of the 
most widespread historical debates Israel has ever known, if not the most 
widespread -- and as we will see, this book had a significant impact on Israel.”* 
This article covers the entire two relevant decades of Morris’s research on the 
exodus, from its beginning in the early 1980s, to 2004 (which largely represents, 
as will be shown, the end of Morris’s research on the exodus and of its successful 
impact on Israel). Although hundreds of studies in various languages address in 
part Morris and/or his research, none focuses on his entire path and describe it 
in as much depth and width as this article does. 


7 “Israeli” (people, society, scholars etc.) here refers to Israeli-Jews, the main sector in Israel. 

74 “Palestinians” here refers to those living prior to 1948 in Palestine/Eretz Israel (in Hebrew “the Land of Israel”) 
and currently within Israel or externally. However, some of the publications the article is based upon (e.g., 
textbooks and newspaper articles) refer to the aforementioned as “Arabs.” 

Significant 1948 exodus-related topics that are not addressed in this article include: whether there was a transfer 
ideology among the Jewish community in Palestine/Eretz Israel prior to the 1948 War, and whether there was a 


Jewish/Israeli inclusive premeditated plan to expel the Palestinians in 1948. 


7 Coby Ben-Simchon, “Kets Hasichsuch, Al py Benny Morris” [The End of the Conflict, according to Benny 
Morris” ], Ha'aretz, September 7, 2012. (Hebrew). 

7 Benny Morris, The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem 1947-1949, (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987). An error in the book gives 1987 as date of its publication; it was actually published in early 1988 
(interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006). 

78 Among many: Neil Caplan, The Israel-Palestine Conflict — Contested Histories (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2010); Asima Ghazi-Bouillon, Understanding the Middle East Peace Process — Israeli Academia and the 
Struggle for Identity (London and New York: Routledge, 2009); Nur Masalha, ’New History, Post-Zionism and 
Neo-Colonialism: A Critique of the Israeli ‘New Historians,” Holy Land studies, Vol. 10, No. 1 (2011), pp. 1-53. 
See also onwards in various places in the article. 
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Methodologically, the article uses as primary sources: interviews with Morris 
and with relevant journalists, scholars, 1948 War veterans, peace activists, and 
members of state institutions; as well as printed materials such as newspaper 
articles, textbooks and NGO publications (obtained from various archives). It also 
uses secondary sources in the form of studies — some (not yet published) by the 
author of this article — each addressing, inter alia, a small segment of Morris’s 
path. The article integrates these primary and secondary sources for the first time. 


Before proceeding to describe Morris’s path, a description of the context 
surrounding that path is necessary: the conflict, the exodus, and their 
representation in Israel. 


2. The Israeli memory of the conflict and of the exodus 


The conflict has lasted for about a century, causing severe damage to the 
involved parties. It has become, mainly since the 1948 War, the primary issue 
relative to the existence, ideology, and identity of the Israelis. Beginning with the 
foundation of the State of Israel in 1948, its institutions disseminated only the 
inclusive Zionist narrative of the conflict among the Israelis. Generally, this 
inclusive narrative portrayed the Arabs/Palestinians and the Jews/Israelis as 
narratives of conflicts typically do. It was selective, biased and distorted, 
presenting a simplistic description of events in a black-and-white way. The 
Arabs/Palestinians were blamed for the outbreak of the conflict and its 
continuation, de-legitimizing them, while the Jews/Israelis were portrayed 
positively as peace-loving and moral, and as the sole victims of the conflict.”” One 
of the reasons this narrative was so prevalent in Israel was the wide practice of 
self-censorship by Israeli-Jewish figures in the state institutions.*° 


” Daniel Bar-Tal, Lihyot Besichsooch: Nituach Psychology-Hevrati shel Hahevra Hayeoodit Beisrael [Living in 
a Conflict: A Psychological-Social Analysis of the Jewish Society in Israel], (Jerusalem: Carmel, 2007). (Hebrew). 
See also: Oren, N., Nets-Zehngut, R., and Bar-Tal, D. (2015). Construction of the Israeli-Jewish conflict- 
supportive narrative and the struggle over its dominance. Political Psychology, 36 (2), 215-230. 


8° Nets-Zehngut, R., Pliskin, R. and Bar-Tal, D. (2015). Self-censorship in conflicts: Israel and the 1948 Palestinian 
exodus. Peace and Conflict: Journal of Peace Psychology, 21, 479-499. 
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In this Zionist inclusive narrative, one of the central historical events is the 
1948 Palestinian exodus. In the 1948 War, some 650,000 Palestinians left the area 
which Israel seized at the end of the War, and the Palestinian refugee problem 
was created. This problem has great political, psychological, and social 
importance for both parties — and the characteristics of this exodus as a major 
event were discussed in the literature.*' Since 1949, it has been the focus of a 
broad diplomatic campaign conducted by the Arabs/Palestinians against Israel, 
demanding the return of the refugees into Israel. Since the 1990s, resolution of 
this problem has been a major goal adopted by the parties involved in the peace 
process. The Zionist narrative assumes no responsibility for the exodus among 
the Jews/Israelis themselves, but blames it on the Arabs/Palestinians exclusively. 
The Palestinians, it argues, left willingly due to fear and to explicit, inclusive (of 
all Palestinians) appeals to them by the Palestinian leadership and the Arab states 
to leave their localities. Acts of expulsion by Jewish and later Israeli fighting 
forces were ignored or even denied. The Palestinians, in contrast, largely argue 
for the most part that the exodus was caused by expulsion by the Jews and later 
by the Israelis. * 


The Zionist narrative of the exodus was disseminated by various state 
institutions such as the Israeli army (IDF), the Publications Agency at the national 
Information Center, and the educational system. *? Until the late 1970s, the state 
was extensively supported in its dissemination endeavor by various Israeli 
societal institutions such as newspapers, Jewish 1948 War veterans' memoirs, and 
research community* studies.*° 


8! Rafi Nets-Zehngut (2013), Major events and the collective memory of conflicts. International Journal of 

Conflict Management, 24 (3), 209-230. 

82 Bar-Tal, Lihvot; Caplan, The Israel-Palestine. 

83 Respectively, regarding the: IDF — Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “The Israeli Army's Official Memory and the 1948 

Palestinian Exodus — 1949-2004,” War in History (2015), 22 (2), 211-234; the Publications Agency — Rafi Nets- 

Zehngut, “The Israeli National Information Center and Collective Memory of the Israeli-Arab Conflict,” The 

Middle East Journal, Vol. 62, No. 4 (2008), pp. 653-670 as well as Rafi Nets-Zehngut (2016), Israel’s Publications 

Agency and the 1948 Palestinian refugees. /srael Studies, 21 (1), 54-81; and the education system through 

textbooks approved by the Ministry of Education — Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Approved Textbooks and the 1948 

Palestinian Exodus,” /srael Studies, Vol. 18, No. 3 (2014), pp. 41-68. 

4 The “research community” includes academic scholars (those affiliated with academic institutions) and 

independent scholars (those not affiliated with such institutions). 

*SRespectively, regarding the: research community — Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Origins of the Palestinian Refugee 

Problem: Changes in the Historical Memory of Israelis/Jews - 1949-2004,” Journal of Peace Research 48, no. 2 

(2011): 235-248; newspapers — Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Newspapers and the 1948 Palestinian Exodus — 1949- 
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The dominance in Israel of the inclusive Zionist narrative began to be 
challenged by Israeli societal institutions beginning in the late 1970s — and this 
change, empirically and theoretically, was discussed in the literature.*° This was 
an outcome of many reasons, among them the passing of time®’ and the impact of 
the Israeli-Jews with the direct-experience with the conflict, such as war 
veterans.** For example, various scholarly studies and newspaper articles, as well 
as some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs, have presented a critical narrative 
regarding the exodus (at times called a "post-Zionist" narrative).*° This narrative 
maintained that some Palestinians left willingly while others were expelled by the 
Jewish/Israeli fighting forces.°° The expulsion cause stood in sharp contrast to the 
Zionist narrative. 


This societal change intensified in the late 1980s with the commencement ofa 
historical revisionist period commonly called the "New Historians" era.°! New 
historical studies criticized additional aspects of the Zionist narrative of the 
conflict or supported criticism raised earlier. The major figure among these critics 
was historian Benny Morris whose most widely discussed findings focus on the 
exodus and support the critical narrative. Moreover, since the late 1980s, the 
publication of critical newspaper articles and of 1948 War veterans' memoirs 
regarding the exodus has increased. Also, Israeli NGOs started at that time to 
present the critical and Palestinian narratives of the exodus more prominently in 
their publications.” The documents provided by the scholarly studies and the 
testimonies given by Jewish 1948 War veterans formed a solid basis for 


2004,” (in preparation); and war veterans' memoirs — Rafi Nets-Zehngut (2017), Israeli war veterans’ memory of 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. International Journal of Conflict Management, 28 (2), 182-201. 

86 Rafi Nets-Zehngut and Daniel Bar-Tal (2014), Transformation of the official memory of conflicts: A tentative 
model. /nternational Journal of Politics, Culture and Society, 27 (1), 67-91. 

87 Rafi Nets-Zehngut (2012), The passing of time and the collective memory of conflicts. Peace and Change, 37 
(2), 253-285. 

88 Rafi Nets-Zehngut (2015), The role of direct-experience people in promoting transitional justice: The Israeli 
case. In E. Bird and F. Ottanelli (Eds.), The performance of memory as transitional justice, 115-132. Cambridge: 
Intersentia. 

8° Respectively, regarding: newspapers — Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Newspapers;” and war veterans' memoirs — Nets- 
Zehngut, “Israeli War Veterans’ memory.” 

°° For more details regarding this narrative, see the discussion of Morris’s first book below. 

°! Caplan, The Israel-Palestine; Ghazi-Bouillon, Understanding. 

°? Respectively, regarding: newspapers — Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Newspapers;” war veterans memoirs — Nets- 
Zehngut, “Israeli War Veterans’ memoirs;” and NGOs — Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli NGOs and the 1948 Palestinian 
Exodus, 1949-2004,” (under review). 
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concluding that the critical narrative of the exodus is more accurate than the 
Zionist one. As for Israeli state institutions, the IDF, the Publications Agency, 
and the Ministry of Education continued at least until 2004 to present by and large 
the Zionist narrative of the exodus. The Ministry represents the only exception: 
since 2000, its approved history textbooks have presented the critical narrative.” 
This revisionist change penetrated also into the Israeli-Jewish popular memory of 
the conflict, as was found in a representative public survey that was conducted in 
2008." 


The early 2000s and later also witnessed a wide phenomenon of collaboration 
between Israeli-Jews and Palestinians in addressing the historical narratives of 


their conflict. 


3. Benny Morris's path 


Morris was born in 1948 in Israel. After completing his service in the IDF, he 
got a BA degree in European history and philosophy from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and later a PhD in modern European history from the University of 
Cambridge. From 1978 to 1991, he was a reporter for the Jerusalem Post, the main 
Israeli English daily. Politically, he was largely dovish, to the extent, for example, 
that in the late 1980s he refused to serve in the West Bank as an IDF soldier and 
consequently was sent to prison.”° 


Morris was introduced to the issue of the 1948 Palestinian refugees during the 
first Lebanon War, which erupted in 1982. He was in Lebanon as a reserve soldier 
in the IDF and as a reporter for the Jerusalem Post, and there he met with 1948 


°3 Respectively, regarding the: IDF — Nets-Zehngut, “The Israeli Army's;” Publications Agency —Nets-Zehngut, 
“The Israeli National;” and the education system through textbooks approved by the Ministry of Education — Nets- 
Zehngut, “Israeli Approved Textbooks.” 
°4 Nets-Zehngut, R., and Bar-Tal, D. (2017). The Israeli-Jewish collective memory of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian 
conflict — Findings of a representative public survey regarding 23 major topics. In: Nets-Zehngut, R. The Israeli 
and Palestinian collective memory of conflict — Survey findings, analysis, comparison and collaboration (pp. 14- 
50). Saabriicken, Germany: Lambert Academic Publishing. 
°5 Rafi Nets-Zehngut (2013), Palestinians and Israelis collaborate in addressing the historical narratives of their 
conflict. Quest: Issues in Contemporary Jewish History, 5, 232-252. 
°° Benny Morris University’s webpage: 
http://humweb2.bgu.ac.il/middleeast/profile/%D7%A4%D7T%A8%D7I%I5%DTI%A4- 
YDIMIE%VMD7INMIS%DTVMAR%DI%IINDT%A 1-%D7%II%DTI~AIV%D7%9I9I; = Ari = Shavit, © “Mechake 
Labarbarim” [“Waiting for the Barbarians”], Ha'aretz, January 9, 2004. (Hebrew). 
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Palestinian refugees. They told him, inter alia, about events surrounding their 
exodus from what came to be the State of Israel, including the expulsion of some 
of their own. Still, as Morris was later contemplating writing a book, he thought 
of writing about the Palma’ch, the elite fighting unit of the mainstream Jewish 
community in Palestine/Eretz Israel. Many of the documents regarding the 
Palma’ch were stored in its own archive, managed by The Association of the 
Palma’ch Generation, made up of Palma’’ch veterans. He received permission 
from the Association to examine the documents in its archive, and while doing so 
he came across documents describing the exodus of Palestinians in 1948, 
including their expulsion. He might have continued this line of research and 
written a book about the Palma”ch, but he was asked by a member of The 
Association to stop researching at its archive. He was told that it was decided that 
a veteran of the Palma”ch would write a book about it. Morris believed he was 
told that because the veterans were concerned that he might present the Palma’’ch 
in his book less favorably than they would have liked, describing their 
wrongdoings prior to and during the 1948 War. Nevertheless, at that time, the 
integrated information Morris had accumulated from the refugees in Lebanon and 
mostly the Palma’ch archive increased his interest in writing a book about the 
1948 exodus.”’ 


To get funding for researching the exodus, Morris approached various 
institutions in Israel such as the Lavon Institute for the Study of the Labor 
Movement and the Moshe Dayan Center for the Study of the Middle East and 
Africa. His applications were rejected -- because, in his view, the exodus was 
considered a taboo subject in Israel at that time. He was successful, however, in 
getting funding from institutions outside of Israel, such as the British Research 
Council and St. Anthony’s College at Oxford University.” 


Morris’s decision to write about the exodus was well timed. In the early 1980s, 
documents about the 1948 War that were stored in Israeli, American, British and 
other archives began to be declassified. Not all Israeli documents, however, were 
declassified; a report, for instance, about illegal conduct of the Jewish/Israeli 
fighting forces (e.g., looting, killing of prisoners and expulsion) remained 


°7 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. 
°8 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. 
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classified. Morris was aware of this report and appealed to get permission to view 
it. His requests of the management of the Israeli State Archive where the classified 
report was stored, and of a special ministerial committee, as well as his appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Justice (the highest judicial institution in Israel) — were all 
rejected.” Still, at times Morris was able to bypass the official classification of 
Israeli archival documents by receiving them secretly from the staff of the 
archives. On other occasions he conveyed his speculations about certain topics to 
these staff members and got their responses to these speculations after they 
examined the documents.! 


Eventually, the documents that were available to Morris provided him with 
copious data about the exodus. In 1985-1986, therefore, he gradually published 
in international academic journals partial findings of his larger research in five 
articles.'°! Morris published these outside of Israel because, among other reasons, 
he did not expect Israeli journals to publish his findings (and he was probably 
right!°’). Four of these articles deal with the following topics: the crystallization 
of the Israeli policy against a return of the Palestinian refugees in 1948; the 
activity in 1948 of a Zionist-Israeli mid-level figure — Josef Weitz — in the 
Transfer (of the Palestinians) Committees; economic pressure that the Israelis 
used to make the Palestinians leave in 1948; and the exodus specifically from the 
Palestinian cities of Lydda and Ramla. 


The article that resonated most strongly, however, with Israeli society was the 
fifth one, which addressed a report by the IDF Intelligence Branch from June 


°° Benny Morris, “Papers on 1948 Expulsions of Arabs Stay Closed,” Jerusalem Post, May 30, 1985; Requesting, 
“Tovea Beatira Lebagats Lekabel Doch al Ma’asim Charigim shel Tsa’al Betashach,” [“Requesting in a Petition 
to the Supreme Court of Justice to Get a Report about Irregular Conduct of the IDF in 1948”],” Ma ‘ariv, September 
19, 1986. (Hebrew). 

100 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. 


101 Benny Morris, “The Crystallization of the Israeli Policy Against a Return of the Arab Refugees: April- 
December, 1948,” Studies in Zionism Vol. 6, (1985), pp. 85-118; Benny Morris, “The Causes and Character of the 
Arab Exodus from Palestine — The Israel Defense Forces Intelligence Branch Analysis of June 1948,” Middle 
Eastern Studies, Vol. 22, (1986), pp. 5-19; Benny Morris, “Yosef Weitz and the Transfer Committees, 1948-49,” 
Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 22, (1986), pp. 522-561; Benny Morris, “The Harvest of 1948 and the Creation of 
the Palestinian Refugee Problem,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 40, (1986), pp. 671-685; Benny Morris, 
“Operation Dani and the Palestinian Exodus from Lydda and Ramla in1948,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 40, 
(1986), pp. 82-109. 

102 See discussion below of the difficulties he encountered in publishing his first book in Hebrew in Israel, and the 
initial disregarding of this book — in English and Hebrew — in Israeli academic journals. 
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1948. This report was found in the archive of the dovish organization Hashomer 
Hatsa'ir (later, the staff of that archive was reproached by the staff of the Israeli 
State Archive for giving the report to Morris!™). The report analyzes the nature 
and causes of the Palestinian exodus from the beginning of the 1948 War 
(11/30/1947) until the time it was written. It argues that the main cause of the 
exodus was hostile activities against the Palestinians engaged in by Jewish/Israeli 
fighting forces -- in addition to psychological warfare and expulsion applied by 
these forces, fear on the part of Palestinians, and orders to leave issued by 
Arab/Palestinian entities. This academic article was described in an article 


t'° and later, in several articles in 


published in early 1986 in the Jerusalem Pos 
Israeli Hebrew dailies, on an Israeli television program, and at an academic 
conference at the abovementioned Dayan Center. At the conference, a 
controversy erupted among some of its participants: Moshe Carmel, the Israeli 
commander of the north front in 1948, claimed he never got orders to expel 
Palestinians for political reasons; the renowned scholar Bernard Louis claimed 
that a historical narrative about the exodus cannot be based on one document such 
as the intelligence report. On the other hand, Ya’acov Shimony, a senior figure in 
1948 in the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs, supported the findings of the 
report. Morris claimed that he would support the findings of the report through 
many documents to be included in his forthcoming book.'® This greater 
resonance of the fifth article, in addition to the lower resonance of Morris’s other 
four articles, prepared the Israeli research community for the appearance of 
Morris’s 1988 book, “Birth.” !°° 


“Birth” is Morris’s most important book, being the first to focus on the exodus 
while presenting the critical narrative based on many Israeli and international 
documents. It is also the first Israeli book to describe the exodus as it took place 
specifically in most of the Palestinian and Jewish-Palestinian integrated localities. 
In a nutshell, the book asserts that the exodus was caused by the war and not by a 
master plan of the Jews/Israelis or of the Arabs. Many reasons led to the exodus 


103 Yossi Melman, “Meolam lo Kibalty Pekudot Legaresh Aravim Mesibot Politiyot” [I Never Got Orders to 
Expel Arabs due to Political Reasons”], Davar, March 14, 1986. (Hebrew). 
104 Jewish, “Jewish Attacks Caused Most of Arab Exodus,” Jerusalem Post, March 2, 1986. 
105 Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Controversies of Historical Narratives of Conflicts — Israel and the 1948 Palestinian 
Exodus,” (in preparation). 
106 Shabtai Teveth, “Haistorionim Hachadashim: Mi Gazal Mehfalestinim et Admatam?* [The New Historians: 
How Stole from the Palestinians their Land?”’], Ha'aretz, April 7, 1989. (Hebrew). 
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such as willing flight of the Palestinians due to fear (before and during the 
fighting), the collapse of the Palestinian society and economy in part due to the 
earlier flight of most of its elite, and orders by Arabs and Palestinian leaders and 
commanders for partial evacuation.'"’ Morris claimed, however, that the 
Arab/Palestinian leadership made no inclusive explicit appeals for the 
Palestinians to leave, thereby challenging a major component of the Zionist 
narrative. Other causes were deliberate actions of the Jews/Israelis such as 
expulsion, psychological warfare and attacks that aimed to frighten the 
Palestinians and make them leave.!"° 


In Israel, the academic journals totally disregarded “Birth,” as did the media to 
a significant extent. That is, no Israeli academic journal reviewed it, and only two 
of the five main dailies, the more dovish-liberal ones, did so — these were Al- 
Hamishmar and Ha’aretz (the latter only a year after the book’s publication). 
Both, for the most part, accepted the book’s findings.'°? The general disregard 
was mostly due to the taboo regarding the exodus, in addition to micro factors 
that related to the book and Morris, such as: it was published in English (a 
language, as mentioned, less prevalent in Israel than Hebrew); |'° it was written 
by a journalist (the writing of journalists is considered less qualitative); '!! and a 
dovish scholar produced it (which led some people to believe that Morris’s 
political attitude might have led him to biased critical scholarly findings).!!* The 
situation abroad was the opposite, however. More than ten international academic 
journals, including some leading ones (e.g., “American Historical Review,” 


'07 Usually, to evacuate the women, the children and the elderly from various specific localities and areas. 

108 Morris, The Birth. 

109 Alon Kadish, “Beayat Haplitim: Haistorya Vea’ashma” [The Refugee Problem: the History and the Guilt”), 
Ha‘aretz, April 14, 1989. (Hebrew); Israel Shamir, ““Cacha ze Hitchil” [“This is how it Started’”’], A/-Hamishmar, 
May 13, 1988. (Hebrew). 

0 Interviews by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006, and July 10, 2006; as well as see above 
discussion regarding Morris‘s five first academic articles. 

'll Interviews by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006, and July 10, 2006. Being a journalist, 
however, also helped Morris in his scholarly work, because his connections within the media assisted in 
disseminating his work, he knew how to use the media, and his writing style was accessible to the public (interview 
by author with Yossi Melman, September 7, 2007; interview by author with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006). 

‘12 For example: Amnon Rubinstein, “Hama’apecha Nichshela, Hatsiyonut Hitslicha* [“The Revolution Failed, 
the Zionism Succeeded”], Ha’aretz, June 10, 1997. (Hebrew); Shabtai Teveth, “The Palestine Arab Refugee 
Problem and its Origin,” Middle Eastern Studies 26, (1990): 214-249, Many Israelis felt that Morris’s dovish 
political attitudes led to his critical research; critical scholars in Israel are typically dovish. More importantly, 
Morris asserted in some of his earlier publications that writing more accurately and critically about the history of 
the conflict could promote peace. 
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“International Affairs,” and “The Middle East Journal” !'%) published reviews of 
the book, which were complimentary for the most part, in terms of its historical 
approach and methodology. American newspapers responded similarly: at least 
four articles in major newspapers reviewed the book or discussed it favorably (at 
times, together with other critical studies). The newspaper articles had resonance 
in the U.S., especially among its Jewish community, which spread to Israel. The 
American community constitutes the biggest Jewish Diaspora outside of Israel, 
with widespread influence in the U.S. and in Israel. This dual international 
recognition of the book — in scholarly circles and newspapers — helped Morris to 
overcome the fact that most segments of Israeli academia and media ignored his 
book. Morris explains this process regarding, for example, American newspapers: 


"It [“Birth”] was resonant [in Israel] because it was published in English 
and got positive reviews in important newspapers in the U.S. Two very 
positive articles were published in The New York Times and The 
Washington Post ... and in other places in America, and this echoed from 
the Jewish community in America to Israel. This was the direction [of 
impact on Israel] — the impact was not directly in English, they [Israeli 
scholars] do not read [books in] English ... English is truly read among the 
foreigners, but if it echoes in the Jewish community and academia in 
America, it gets here [Israel] and then you [Israelis] have to relate to it."''4 


The impact of “Birth” is inseparable from an article Morris published in late 
1988 in Tikkun, an American-Jewish semi-academic journal.''> He was asked by 
the editor of the journal (as opposed to initiating the idea himself) to write his 
views on Israeli historiography. Morris claimed in that article that until recently, 
Israeli historians writing about the Zionist movement and the conflict had been 
“Old Historians.” They provided distorted historical narratives aimed at 


113 Michael Cohen, “The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949,” American Historical Review, Vol. 
95, No. 1 (1990), pp. 219-220; C. Hurewitz, “The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949,” Middle 
East Journal, Vol. 43, No. 1 (1989), pp. 117-118; Akiva Orr, “The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 
1947-1949,” International Affairs, Vol. 65, No. 2 (1989), pp. 365-366. 

‘4 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006, pages 10, 12. See also: interview with him 
on July 10, 2006; and support from three other Israeli journalists, two of whom were also scholars: interview by 
Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Yossi Melman, September 7, 2007; interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Tom Segev, 
November 3, 2007; interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Isarel Zamir, September 11, 2007. 

lS Benny Morris, “The New Historiography: Israel Confronts its Past,” Tikkun, Vol. 3, No. 6 (1988), pp. 19-23, 
99-102. 
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presenting Israel positively, supportive of Israel in the context of the conflict. 
Morris asserted that these narratives were less accurate than those provided as of 
the late 1980s by the New Historians. The latter type of historians included, 
according to Morris -- based on what he learned from articles in American 
newspapers -- Ilan Pappe, Avi Shlaim, Simcha Flapan and himself. These were 
historians who published books in 1987-1988!!° that advanced critical narratives 
regarding Israel in the context of the history of the conflict, mostly regarding the 
1948 war. He explained this wave of critical studies by the facts that the archival 
documents from 1948 were not disclosed until the early 1980s and that the New 


117 


Historians''’ were younger and more open-minded than the generation of 


conservative Old Historians of the 1948 era. Later, Morris widely repeated in 


academic publications and other media the above claims he had made in the 


Tikkun article: the Old Historians were “propaganda people”!'® 
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who disregarded 
important topics or distorted them''’ and who consciously and intentionally 
distorted the past and misled their readers. At the same time, Morris extolled the 


virtues of the New Historians’ studies. !7° 


The Tikkun article, along with its theme that appeared elsewhere, had two 
important effects. First and foremost, it brought the wave of critical studies by 
the New Historians to public awareness. It is one thing for all of these books to 
be published at roughly the same time -- but it is another thing for one to be aware 
of them and to bring them and their significance to public awareness. The latter 
indicates a widespread change in the historiography of the conflict, and 
strengthens the initial credibility of each book in this wave (due to the common 
tendency to believe that” if there are several critical books and not just one, there 
is probably some truth in their findings”). As Morris put it, “No doubt that the 


16 Simcha Flapan, The Birth of Israel — Myths and Realities, (New York: Pantheon, 1987); Ilan Pappe, Britain 
and the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1948-51, (New York: Macmillan, 1988); Avi Shlaim, Collusion Across the Jordan: 
King Abdullah, the Zionist Movement and the Partition of Palestine, (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988). Later, other scholars were added to that list of New Historians. 
'l7 The term “New Historians” is used here simply because this is the term commonly used in the literature 
regarding Jewish/Israeli critical scholars since the late 1980s, not because the Rafi Nets-Zehngut takes a side in 
the debate as to whether these historians are really “New” (see more details about this debate below). The same 
applies to the use here of the term “Old Historians.” 
'l8 For example: Benny Morris, “Haistoriya Hachadasha Veata’amulanim Haieshanim* [The New History and 
the Old Propaganda People’’], Ha’aretz, May 9, 1989. (Hebrew). 
'l° For example: Benny Morris, “Historiya Obiectivit” [Objective History”], Ha'aretz, July 1, 1994. (Hebrew). 
20 For example: Aniram Avny, “Dr. Benny Morris Baderech Hachutsa” [“Dr. Benny Morris is on His Way Out”, 
Maariv, January 21, 1996. (Hebrew). 
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way it happened, a wave of books and then an article that describes them as a 


revolutionary wave of books, somehow increased their effect.” !7! 


The second major impact of the Tikkun article was that it directly caused the 
eruption of the long and heated disagreement between Shabtai Teveth and Morris. 
This came about in 1989-1990 and was publicized in seven articles in the 


renowned Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz !77 


and in the following four international 
academic publications: three academic journals (Commentary, Tikkun, and 
Middle Eastern Studies) and the book “1948 and After.”!? The controversy was 
initiated in April 1989 by Teveth, a major Israeli historian who probably saw 
himself as one of the Old Historians and was therefore offended by Morris’s 
attack on them. Later he explained what caused him to initiate the controversy: 
“... my article [the first one he published against Morris in Ha’aretz], I do not 
know what a lynch is [responding to people saying he is attacking Morris in this 
article], it is certainly not a lynch. This [his first article] is an outcome of an article 
that Benny Morris wrote in Tikkun ... “!?4 The controversy concerned various 
aspects of the 1948 War, including the Palestinian exodus, and was the main 
historical controversy with Jews that Morris encountered after publishing “Birth” 
(see two other controversies below). It was especially important because Teveth 
explicitly agreed that expulsion took place in 1948, but only, he claimed, after the 
establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948 and not also before — as Morris 
claimed. Still, it was apparently the first time Teveth addressed 1948 expulsions 
in his scholarly writings. Teveth also contradicted a main component of the 
Zionist narrative regarding the exodus, claiming that there were no inclusive 


'21 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006, p. 18. 
22 Teveth’s articles are: Teveth, “Haistorionim Hachadashim: Mi Gazal;” Shabtai Teveth, “Haistorionim 
Hachadashim: Mi Geresh et Hfalestinim?* [The New Historians: Who Expelled the Palestinians?”], Ha‘aretz, 
April 14, 1989. (Hebrew); Shabtai Teveth, “Haistorionim Hachadashim: Haim Haya be-1948 Transfer Aravy?“ 
[“The New Historians: Was there an Arab Transfer in 1948?”], Ha'aretz, April 21, 1989. (Hebrew); Shabtai 
Teveth, “Yonim Porchot Vearnavot Tsivoniyot* [“Flying Doves and Colorful Rabbits”), Ha’aretz, May 19, 1989. 
(Hebrew); Shabtai Teveth, “Hearat Shabtai Teveth* [“Shabtai Teveth’s Comment”], Ha’aretz, June 7, 1989. 
(Hebrew); while Morris’s articles are: Morris, “Haistoriya Hachadasha;” Benny Morris, “Krav Nesiga Noash* [“A 
Desperate Retreat Battle”), Haaretz, June 7, 1989. (Hebrew). 

'23 Teveth’s studies are: Shabtai Teveth, “Charging Israel with the Original Sin,” Commentary, Vol. 88, No. 3 
(1989), pp. 24-33; Shabtai Teveth, “The Palestine Arab Refugee Problem and its Origin,” Middle Eastern Studies, 
Vol. 26, (1990), pp. 214-249; while Morris’s studies are: Benny Morris, “The Eel and History: A Reply to Shabtai 
Teveth,” Tikkun, Vol. 5, No. 1 (1990), pp. 27-29; Benny Morris, 1948 and after — Israel and the Palestinians 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1990). 

124 Shabtai Teveth, “Divrei Teguva” [Responding Remarks”], Transcript of a Conference on “How did the 
Independence War Finish,” (Tel Aviv: Dayan Center, 1989), p. 56. 
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explicit calls by Arab/Palestinian leaders for the Palestinians to leave. All of these 
assertions, coming from such a senior Old Historian as Teveth, strongly supported 
the critical narrative of the exodus and challenged its Zionist one. This 
controversy had another important impact — it provided a platform for the 
dissemination of the critical narrative, which, as we saw, had not easily found 
acceptance shortly after the publication of “Birth.” Teveth’s efforts to challenge 
Morris and his research by initiating the controversy were ultimately 


counterproductive for Teveth; his challenge actually served to support Morris. !7° 


In sum, these two impacts of the Tikkun article significantly amplified the 
impact of “Birth” by placing it in a wider context of critical studies which were 
the first of their kind. Criticizing the Old Historians also contributed to the 
resonance of the article and its theme among the public, scholars and journalists. 
As Yossi Melman, a central Israeli journalist wrote: “Of course that language has 
an impact ... the bigger it is, colorful and noisy, the more it catches the eye and 
the ear ... whoever is more aggressive, making noise, further promotes [interest 
in a topic].”!?° Melman’s colleague Israel Zamir, former central Israeli journalist, 
adds that, “Provocation is the biggest factor that promotes publicity.”!?’Thus, the 
Tikkun article contributed significantly to the resonance, dissemination and 
impact specifically of Morris and “Birth,” and of critical studies regarding the 
conflict in general.'?* Without the boosts described above, “Birth” would have 
needed much more time to achieve such a strong impact in Israel, if it had been 
received in Israel at all. 


The theme presented by the Tikkun article -- and the provocative language used 
to present it there (as well as later in other public forums too) -- also raised 
antagonism against Morris among various scholars and other Israelis. This 
included not only Shabati Teveth, discussed above, but also, for example, another 
leading Old Historian, Nathanel Lorech, who wrote about Morris (who was 
critical also of him) in his 1997 memoir.!”? Dan Gilady, a former National Civic 


'25 Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Controversies.” 
'26 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Yossi Melman, September 7, 2007, p. 2. 
'27 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Israel Zamir, September 11, 2007, p. 5. 
28 Mordechai Bar-On, “Hama'avak al Zichronot Hamilchama” [The Struggle on the War's Memories”], in 
Milhemet Ha'atsmaut Tashach-Tashat, Diyun Mechadash [The War of Independence, 1948-1949, Revisited], 
(Ramat Efal: Israel Galilee Association, Tel Aviv: Ministry of Defense, 2004), pp. 967-1003. (Hebrew); Caplan, 
The Israel-Palestine; Ghazi-Bouillon, Understanding. 
'29 Natanel Lorech, Hayom Ifne [The Day will Turn] (Tel Aviv: Ministry of Defense, 1997). (Hebrew). 
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Inspector in the Ministry of Education explained: “... he [Morris] gives the 
impression that he writes things also to make people angry ... there was 
something opposing in him, also in his public appearances ....”'°° This discussion 
highlights another micro factor involved in the reception of research: the type of 
speech used by a historian when referring to his research and that of others. 


Another factor that contributed to the resonance of “Birth” was the timing of 
its publication. Its English version was published just a few months after the 
eruption of the first Palestinian uprising (Intifada) in December 1987. This 
significantly increased the centrality of the Palestinians in Israel, thereby 
increasing interest in them and in 1948 as the cornerstone of the conflict. As Anita 
Shapira, a leading Israeli historian, wrote, “The Intifada ... provided a dramatic 
character to the book [“Birth” in English], an actualization of past sins in light of 
present sins ... Benny Morris’s book indeed was published with excellent 
timing.” 3! And Morris himself says: “I was lucky with regard to the background 
of the publication [of “Birth” in English] — the historical background was the 
Intifada, the book came out in 1988 ... and I think it helped. The Palestinians and 
their claims were in the headlines.”'*? Since the early 1990s, the Israeli- 
Palestinian peace process has kept this centrality at a high level, or has even 
increased it. 


In 1990, Morris published another book, which had no particular impact on 
Israel: “1948 and After.”!* It is a collection of his articles dealing with the 1948 
War and the fate of its Palestinian refugees immediately thereafter, in Israel and 
in their hosting Arab countries. More importantly, however, in 1991 he published 
the updated Hebrew version of “Birth.” This was not an easy thing for Morris; 
several respectable Israeli publishers that Morris approached refused to accept his 
manuscript (e.g., Sifriyat Hapoalim and Zmora-Bitan). Morris thought this was 
due to the book’s critical nature with regard to the sensitive topic of the exodus. 
Eventually the book was published by Am Oved, but only after a special 
reviewing process. Eli Shealtiel, the Am Oved editor who dealt with “Birth,” 
asked seven respected scholars to review the book — a much higher number than 


130 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Dan Gilady, September 23, 2007, p. 8. 
31 Anita Shapira, “Hirbet Hiza — Zikaron Veshichecha” [‘Hirbet Hiza — Remembrance and Forgetfulness”, 
Alpaim, Vol. 21, (2000), pp. 9-53. (Hebrew), p. 51. 
'32 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006, p. 13. 
'33 Benny Morris, 1948 and after — Israel and the Palestinians (Oxford: Clarendon, 1990). 
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usual. He knew he would need especially strong support to get the manuscript 
approved by the management of Am Oved. Positive reports were given by the 
reviewers and the manuscript was approved. The fact that the book was initially 
published outside of Israel in English also contributed to its being accepted for 
publication in Israel.!** Nonetheless, the road was still not totally open for the 
publication of “Birth” as Morris wrote it. When he submitted the manuscript of 
the book to the Israeli censorship — as he was obliged to do by law -- he was asked 
to take out descriptions of massacres of Palestinians and — to the best of Morris’s 
recollection — also of their expulsions. He refused, saying that these descriptions 
did not threaten Israel’s security, and eventually was allowed to leave them in the 
manuscript. !*> 


Thus, we can see that the findings of Morris’s research were initially published 
in scholarly channels outside of Israel — in 1985-1986 in five academic articles 
and in 1988 in a book — and in Israel only six years later, in 1991. This was due 
to the conservative attitude of the Israeli academy and publishers toward the 
exodus, and Morris’s awareness of that. 


“Birth” in Hebrew was largely ignored by Israeli academic journals similar to 
the response to the English version: only one review article was published. !°° In 
contrast, the response of Israeli newspapers was drastically more accepting: all 


five main dailies published reviews.!3’ 


The more receptive approach of the 
newspapers to the Hebrew version compared to the English version (when only 


two newspaper reviews were published) can be explained in part by several micro 


'54 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. 

'35 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. The decision by censors to disqualify 
certain pieces of information is often based on their assertion, according to the law, that this information could 
damage Israel’s security. 

136 Yossi Ben-Artsi, “Al Haistografya shel Milhemet Ha’atsmaut” [“On the Historiography of the War of 
Independence”], Katedra, Vol. 65, (1992), pp. 159-167. (Hebrew). In this case review articles in international 
academic journals are not relevant, since these journals do not review books in Hebrew. 

'57 The article by “Ha’aretz” was divided into two parts, so actually six articles were published: Amnon Raz- 
Krakochkin, “Rikuna shel Ha’aretz Hareika’” [“The Emptying of the Empty Land”], Davar, June 28, 1991. 
(Hebrew); Avraham Sela, “Me’ever La’aganot Hapsichologiot” [“Beyond the Psychological Defenses”], 
Ha’aretz, October 4, 1991. (Hebrew); Avraham Sela, “Anachnu 0 Em” [“We or Them”], Ha ‘aretz, November 7, 
1991. (Hebrew); Imanuel Sivan, “Beayat Haplitim: Haim Haya Tichnun Mukdam?”[“The Refugee Problem: Was 
there a Preceding Planning?”], Yedioth Achronoth, May 10, 1991. (Hebrew); Moshe Zak, “Mismach Ze Lo 
Hakol”[“A Document is not Everything”]. Ma’ariv, April 19, 1991. (Hebrew); Dan Yahav, “Transfer: Haya o Lo 
Haya?” [“Transfer: Was or was not?”’], A/-Hamishmar, May 31, 1991. (Hebrew). 
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factors. The Hebrew version was published after the English one, so it was as if 
the latter “made way” for the former, in terms of making the book and Morris 
more known and accepted. !?* Moreover, the fact that the former was published in 
Hebrew — and journalists are aware that their readership is more interested in 
Hebrew books — contributed to the decision to review the Hebrew book. '*? These 
two factors — sequence and language — illustrate again the importance of micro 
factors that influence the reception of studies. Thus, we can see that Israeli 
newspapers were much more open than Israeli academic journals to both the 
English and Hebrew versions of “Birth.” 


The five newspaper reviews published in the early 1990s, along with the two 
published in the late 1980s regarding the English version of “Birth,”!4° 
contributed significantly to the acceptance in Israel of “Birth.” These articles were 
largely written by leading scholars (such as Avraham Sela, Alon Kadish and 
Imanuel Sivan), focused on the real substance of the book, and most importantly, 
expressed the scholars’ opinions on its quality. All of them accepted for the most 
part Morris’s description of the causes of the exodus, and also complimented its 
methodology.!*! For example, Avraham Sela wrote: “Benny Morris’s work is the 
most comprehensive, thorough and exhaustive research which has been done to 
date about the creation of the Palestinian refugee problem ... the wealth of official 
and personal documents that are used in the book ... allow Morris to draw an 
inclusive and convincing picture of the immediate causes of the exodus, the flight 
and the expulsion ....”!4* The book’s methodology, however, was also criticized. 
It was argued that it was one-sided, since it did not use sources in 
Arabic/Palestinian, including oral history (Morris did not read that language); that 
the analysis of 1948 events was done from the author’s present point of view 
rather than from a 1948 perspective or that of the previous generation; and that 
Morris ignored evil acts conducted by the Arabs/Palestinians. Moreover, critics 
stated that a structural approach should have been developed to explain the 
exodus, and that the use by Morris of the diaries of Josef Weitz as evidence for 
the expulsion of Palestinians was mistaken, since the diaries represented Weitz’s 


'38 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, July 10, 2006. 
13° Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Newspapers.” 
140 Kadish, “Beayat Haplitim;” Shamir, “Cacha.” 
'41 Only one reviewer, Moshe Za”k, objected to the expulsion cause, claiming that the Palestinians left willingly, 
but it seems that his review was less influential because he was a journalist, not a scholar. 
'42 Sela, “Me’ever.” Similarly, see also: Raz-Krakochkin, “Rikuna;” Shamir, ““Cacha;” Sivan, “Beayat.” 
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aspirations more than his actions.'*? All of this criticism, however, was not 
presented as rejection of the book’s main findings regarding the causes of the 
exodus. 


This positive reception was also evident in academic channels by scholars who 
had commented on “Birth” shortly after its publication in English (but only 
vocally and privately, in conferences!) and later, in their studies, mostly since 
the early to mid-1990s.'*° They largely accepted its findings and complimented 
its methodology.'*° Some scholars, however, criticized Morris’s methodology 
with regard to his not using Arabic/Palestinian sources, as noted above,'*” and his 
not using more modern historical research methodologies, such as quantitative 
methods used in social sciences and comparative analysis with other conflicts. '** 
This criticism, like that in newspaper articles described above, did not undermine 
Morris’s main historical findings regarding the causes of the exodus. 


In light of all the above, from the late 1980s to the mid-1990s, the New 
Historians were central in the Israeli public sphere -- discussed extensively in the 
media, the research community, cultural channels, state institutions and the 
political system. Among the New Historians, Morris and his research regarding 
the exodus were the central topic of discussion, '*? for various reasons, including: 
It was Morris who coined the term “New Historians” and attacked the “old” ones; 
he researched the exodus, the main historical event in the conflict; and he was 


'43 Kadish, “Beayat Haplitim;” Sela, “Me’ever;” Sivan, ““Beayat; ”Za”k, “Mismach.” 

44M. Cohen, “Divrei Teguva” [Responding Remarks”], Transcript of a Conference on “How did the 
Independence War Finish,” (Tel Aviv: Dayan Center, 1989), pp. 51-52 (Hebrew); Yeoshua Froindlich, “Divrei 
Teguva” [“Responding Remarks” ], Transcript of a Conference on “How did the Independence War Finish,” (Tel 
Aviv: Dayan Center, 1989), pp. 133-145, (Hebrew); Yeoshua Porat, “Divrei Teguva” [“Responding Remarks”’], 
Transcript of a Conference on “How did the Independence War Finish,” (Tel Aviv: Dayan Center, 1989), pp. 
120-133, (Hebrew). 

‘45 Among many: Ben-Artsi, “Al Haistografya;” Yigal Eilam, Memalei Hapkudot [The Followers of Orders] 
(Jerusalem: Keter, 1990). (Hebrew); Asher Sasser, “Narrativim Historiim, Plitim Vesofiyut Hasichsuch” 
(“Historical Narratives, Refugees and the Termination of the Conflict’], in Mokdei Mashber — Hamizrach 
Hatichon [Crisis Centers — The Middle East] (Tel Aviv: Dayan Center, 2004), pp. 75-85 (Hebrew). 

'46 For example: Cohen, “The Birth;” Norman Finkelstein, “Myths, Old and New,” Journal of Palestine Studies, 
Vol. 21, No. 1 (1991), pp. 66-89; Norman Finkelstein, mage and Reality of the Israel-Palestine Conflict (New 
York and London: Verso, 1995). 

147 Cohen, “The Birth;” Teveth, “The Palestine Arab.” 

'48 Tlan Pappe, “Haistoriya Hachadasha shel Milhemet 1948” [The New History of the 1948 War”], Teoryva 
Vebicoret, Vol. 3, (1993), pp. 99-114. 

149 For example: Caplan, The Israel-Palestine; Ghazi-Bouillon, Understanding; Masalha, New History ;” Sasser, 
“Narrativim.” 
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more accessible in Israel than some of the other New Historians (e.g., Avi Shlaim, 
who lives in Britain, and Simcha Flapan, who died shortly before the publication 
of his own book in 1987). 


In this context, various aspects of the New Historians were discussed, such as 
the reasons for their arrival, and whether or not they were really “new” (i.e.., 
should they be labeled “new” because they used different methodologies, because 
the narratives that they presented were more accurate, or because they based their 
studies more on newly declassified documents?). Moreover, the term “New 
Historians” — although challenged, as mentioned — has been widely used since 
then in Israel and abroad with regard to scholars writing critical studies beginning 
in the late 1980s.'°° 


Other aspects of the New Historians — specifically related to the 1948 exodus 
— that were discussed in Israel can be divided into four categories: historical, 
methodological, instrumental and interpretational. 1) Historical — what really 
happened in 1948, what were the causes of the exodus? For the most part, 
Morris’s description of these causes was accepted in Israel,'*! despite the Teveth- 
Morris controversy (in which, in fact, Teveth largely accepted the “willing flight 
and expulsion” narrative) and despite a controversy occurring later that involved 
Moshe Tsachar and the events in a specific locality. 2) Methodological — whether 
Morris’s research was conducted according to a proper methodology. His 
methodology was largely well received — with some criticism, not serious enough 
to undermine his findings. Specific manifestations of widespread acceptance of 
the historical aspect of Morris’s work, as well as a significant degree of 
acceptance of Morris’s methodology, were described above -- as indicated by 
seven positive reviews published by Am Oved, six newspaper reviews, and 
acceptance by the research community. 


In contrast to the general acceptance of the historical and methodological 
aspects of the New Historians’ research,!°* much more criticism was raised 


'50 Caplan, The Israel-Palestine; Ghazi-Bouillon, Understanding. 

'S! Nets-Zehngut “The Israeli Historical;” Nets-Zehngut “Israeli Newspapers.” 
'52 Ty passing it should be mentioned that Morris’s claim that there was a transfer ideology among the Jewish 
community in Palestine/Eretz Israel prior to the 1948 War was challenged mostly by Ephraim Karsh (and Shabtai 
Teveth) in various publications, who argued that there was no such ideology — e.g., Ephraim Karsh, Fabricating 
Israeli History — The “New Historians” (London: Frank Cass, 1997). Karsh, however, actually supported Morris 
in that book with regard to the critical narrative about the causes of the exodus. 
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against Morris and the New Historians (with Morris as their main figure) when it 
came to the next two categories. 3) Instrumental — what impact does a more 
accurate narrative of the 1948 War have on Israel, a question that springs from 
the present and looks to the future. Some Israelis — e.g., the renowned novelist 
Aaron Meged — argued that it is not prudent to present Israel negatively because 
it damages its international image and demobilizes the Israelis, turning them 
against their own history and people.!* This argument has been reinforced by 
people who observe that the Palestinians are not critical of their own acts in 1948 
— therefore the damage to Israel from self-criticism would be greater (e.g., the 
Israeli historian Yeoshua Porat!**). Others, in contrast, such as Prof. Amnon 
Rubinstein, argued that no matter how the Arabs or Palestinians present the 
history of the conflict, the Israelis should present the truth about it. Various people 
also argued that presenting the past more accurately could promote peace.'* 4) 
Interpretational — facing the past and considering the context surrounding the 
exodus. This aspect takes into account the situation of the Jews/Israelis in 1948, 
how they saw the expulsion of Palestinians at the time, and why they saw it the 
way they did. Many Israelis argued that in light of the fact that the 
Arabs/Palestinians initiated the 1948 War and of the severe threat that the 
Jews/Israelis felt the Palestinians would have presented had they remained in 
Israel, the Jews/Israelis were justified in expelling Palestinians. Still others argued 
that the Palestinians should not have been expelled, and because some of them 


were expelled, Israel “was born in sin.”!*° 


Summarizing the four aspects above, we can see that in a relatively more 
open Israeli macro context, and in light of many concrete documents that 
supported the expulsion cause — the main aspect, the historical one, was largely 
well received in Israel. The instrumental and interpretational aspects were much 
more contested and remained unresolved. Still, these latter two aspects were 
debated mostly prior to the mid-1990s, and significantly less thereafter. 
Nonetheless, Morris was very reactive to every criticism that was raised against 


'53 For example, Aaron Meged, “Yetser Haitabdut Haisraeli” [The Israeli Suicide Tendency”], Ha'aretz, June 10, 
1994. (Hebrew). 


154 -Yeoshua Porat, “Hagirush Mimajdal Na’asa Leor Yom” [“The Expulsion from Majdal was Conducted on Day 
Light’”’], Ha’aretz, May 17, 1991. (Hebrew). 
'55 Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Newspapers.” 
'56 Rafi Nets-Zehngut, “Israeli Newspapers.” 
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him. He tirelessly defended the four aspects of his research in various channels of 
academia (e.g., articles, books, and conferences) and of the media -- mostly 
newspapers.!>” His main claims were that: historically — his description of the 
exodus was accurate; methodologically — testimonies, including oral history of 
the Palestinians, were unreliable and therefore should not be used, and his critics 
could not point out any concrete fault in his findings based on his minor use of 
Arab/Palestinian sources; and instrumentally — his analysis was not one-sided. 
There was an objective truth and he explored it, without being influenced by his 
political attitudes or considering the implications of his research on Israel in the 
present, all in accord with what historians should do.'*® 


Over the years, Morris was involved in various other controversies, aside from 
the one involving Shabtai Teveth, regarding the causes of the exodus. All were 
initiated not by Morris but by people who challenged the findings of his research 
in order to protect the narratives that they held, people who can largely be divided 
into Jews and Palestinians. Two of the main disagreements were between Morris 
and other Jews. In 1991-1992, Norman Finkelstein, a Jewish American political 
scientist who was often critical of Israel’s conduct during the conflict, began an 
argument with Morris. This was played out within three articles in the academic 
journal, Journal of Palestine Studies, and a book of his, and was different from 
other disputes between Morris and other Jews.'*? Usually, Morris’s findings were 
challenged by Jews who were trying to present Israel more positively (see below). 
Finkelstein’s argument, however, presented Israel more negatively. He argued 
that almost all of the Palestinians were expelled in 1948 (according to a master 
plan which was approved by the Jewish leadership). In 1996-1997 another 
controversy took place. This time it involved Moshe Tsachar, an Israeli-Jewish 
1948 War veteran who, in 1948, was the head of the Jewish military committee 


'S7 For example: Avni, “Dr. Benny Morris;” and Morris: “Haistoriya Hachadasha;” “Historiya Obiectivit;” Benny 
Morris, “Mamik o Pagum” [‘‘Thorough or Defected”], Yedioth Hacaronoth, May 31, 1991. (Hebrew); Benny 
Morris, “Asity Ma’ase Tsiyony” [“I did a Zionist Thing”], Ha’aretz, June 16, 1997. (Hebrew). 

158 Morris and another Israeli revisionist historian, Ilan Pappe, argued with each other about whether it is possible 
to be an objective historian, Pappe claiming it is impossible, even for himself (Benny Morris, “Politics by Other 
Means,” The New Republic, March 22, 2004; Ilan Pappe, “Response to Benny Morris’ ‘Politics by other means’ 
in the New Republic,” The Electronic Intifada, March 30, 2004). 

'5° Finkelstein, “Myth;” Norman Finkelstein, “Rejoinder to Benny Morris” Journal of Palestine Studies, Vol. 21, 
No. 2 (1992), pp. 61-71; Finkelstein, /mage; Benny Morris, “Response to Finkelstein and Masalha,” Journal of 
Palestine Studies, Vol. 21, No. 1 (1991), pp. 98-114 
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in the integrated town of Tiberias, located on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Tsachar reacted to the 1996 “Documents Comparison” article by Morris in which 
he claimed that various important Zionist documents from the 1937-1948 period 
(e.g., the diary of David Ben-Gurion, the Jewish/Israeli leader in the pre- and post- 
1948 period) were altered before their publication in order to present the involved 
personae and Israel more positively in the context of the conflict.' Specifically 
with regard to Tiberius in 1948, Morris claimed that its Jewish residents 
constituted the aggressive and violent side, that they confronted the Palestinians, 
were glad that the Palestinians left the town, and prevented efforts to stop them 
from leaving. Tsachar challenged these assertions in an article published in 
Alpaim, an Israeli academic journal. He claimed that the Jews were the peaceful 
ones among Tiberius residents, that they attacked the Palestinians only after the 
latter attacked them, and that he himself tried to stop the Palestinians from 
leaving. Morris responded to him in an article.'°!Both of the above controversies, 
along with the one involving Teveth, supported Morris in effect by providing him 
platforms from which to disseminate his research. 


As for the Palestinians, for the most part they complimented Morris’s research 
and its breadth, and welcomed his willingness to discuss the expulsions of 1948 
and thereby challenge the Zionist narrative. They did criticize him heavily, 
however, on a most important general issue — for choosing the middle position 
between the Zionist position of willing flight and the Palestinian one of expulsion 
by integrating both explanations. In the Palestinian view, Morris should have gone 
the entire way in the direction his research was heading, and adopted the 
Palestinian narrative. His interpretation of the documents he used was biased and 
erroneous: the exodus was caused entirely by the Jews/Israelis, influenced by a 
long lasting transfer ideology inherited in Zionist thought, and executed according 
to a premeditated master plan to empty the State of Israel of Palestinians. While 
Morris agreed, as mentioned earlier, with the assertion regarding the transfer 
ideology, he rejected the one about a premeditated master plan. The difference 
between Morris’s approach and that of the Palestinians regarding the causes of 


'60 Benny Morris, “Sfarim Vegvilim Bezikna Regilim: Mabat Chadash al Mismachim Zioniim Chadashim* [“Old 
Books and Parchments: A New Look on Central Zionist Documents”], Alpaim, Vol. 12 (1996), pp. 73-103. 
(Hebrew). 
161 Benny Morris, “Ma Mistater Meachorey Hashichtuv” [What is Hiding Behind the Rewriting”], Alpaim 14, 
(1997):193-205. (Hebrew); Moshe Tsachar, ’Historionim Chadashim: Hiza’aru Bemekoroteichem” [“New 
Historians: Be Careful with Your Sources], Alpaim, Vol. 13, (1996), pp. 201-211. (Hebrew). 
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the exodus is largely an outcome of the two parties having different definitions of 
“expulsion.” Morris adopted a narrower definition, limited to only the forceful 
removal of the Palestinians from their localities. In contrast, the Palestinians 
adopted a broader definition which included various acts that directly or 
indirectly caused the Palestinians to leave, such as attacking their localities, 
practicing psychological warfare, conducting massacres in order to provoke fear 
(e.g., the case of the Palestinian village of Deir Yassin), and simply instilling fear 
through general aggressiveness on the part of the Jews/Israelis. Specifically, the 
Palestinians criticized Morris’s research, for example, for not using Palestinian 
documents and testimonies!” and for not adequately discussing the hostile British 
attitude toward themselves. They also claimed that Morris created an artificial 
differentiation between the aggressive activities of the more hawkish 
Jewish/Israeli fighting groups IZL and LHI and the more moderate mainstream 
“Hagana” (presenting the former as dissidents and therefore not representing the 
entire Jewish community). In addition, they asserted that Morris analyzed the 
1948 War as if it occurred in a vacuum disconnected to the preceding decades of 
negative relations between Palestinians and Jews.'™ 


Such opposing views held by Palestinians were expressed, for example, in the 
above-mentioned 1991 Finkelstein-Morris controversy by the Palestinian scholar 
Nur Masalha; part of Morris’s response addressed Masalha’s critique.!®4 These 


162 Morris claimed he did not believe in the value of testimonies, though he did use (e.g., in “Birth’”’) interviews he 


conducted with some /sraeli key figures. Since most Palestinian historical sources are based on oral history (Rafi 
Nets-Zehngut, “Palestinian Autobiographical Memory regarding the 1948 Palestinian Exodus,” Political 
Psychology, Vol. 32, No. 2 (2011), pp. 271-295.), Morris did not use many Palestinian sources. 


'63 For example: Salech Abdel Jawad, “The Arab and Palestinian Narratives of the 1948 War,” in The Intertwined 
Narratives of Israel-Palestine: History’s Double Helix (Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2006), pp. 72-113; 
Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, “Israel Thmenah” [“The Eighth Israel”], Aafak 4, (winter, 1999). (Arabic) (as discussed in: 
Mustafa Cabha, “A Palestinian Look at the New Historians and post-Zionism in Israel,” in Making Israel (Ann 
Arbor, MI, 2007), 299-319); Farid Abdel-Nour, “Responsibility and National Memory: Israel and the Palestinian 
Refugee Problem, /nternational Journal of Politics, Culture and Society, Vol. 17, No. 3 (2004), pp. 339-363; 
Cabha, “A Palestinian Look;” Walid Khalidi, “Benny Morris and before Their Diaspora,” Journal of Palestine 
Studies, Vol. 22, No. 3 (1993), pp. 106-119; Nur Masalha, “On Recent Hebrew and Israeli of the Palestinian 
Exodus, 1947-49,” Journal of Palestine studies, Vol. 18. No. 1 (1988), pp. 121-137; Nur Masalha, “A Critique of 
Benny Morris,” Journal of Palestine Studies, Vol. 21, No. 1, (1991), pp. 90-97; Nur Masalha, “’1948 and After’ 
Revisited,” Journal of Palestine Studies, Vol. 24, No. 4, (1995), pp. 90-95; Masalha, New History;” Edward Said, 
”New History, Old Ideas,” A/-Ahram Weekly, May 21-27, 1998. 
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views also characterized the polemic discussion at a conference which was held 
in 1998 in Paris in which Israeli scholars (Benny Morris, Ilan Pappe, Itamar 
Rabinowitch and Zeev Sternhel) and Palestinian ones (Elie Sambar, Nur Masalha 
and Edward Said) discussed their approaches to the history of the conflict, 
focusing on 1948.'° Later on, what seemed to be a political turn to the right by 
Morris beginning in the early 2000s (see below) shocked many Palestinian 
scholars and writers. While until then they used parts of Morris’s research to a 
large extent to support many of their assertions regarding the Palestinian narrative 
of the exodus, this shift greatly embarrassed them and inhibited their use of some 
of his research. !® 


After publishing “Birth” in Hebrew, Morris published more new books, articles 
and book chapters regarding the conflict. The main studies that followed, Morris’s 
books, included: in 1991, “Israel's Secret Wars” published with Ian Black 
(dealing with Israel’s intelligence and secret services); in 1993, “Israel’s Border 
Wars, 1949-1956” (in Hebrew in 1996); in 1999, “Righteous Victims: A History 
of the Israeli-Arab Conflict, 1881-1999” (Hebrew, 2003); in 1999, in Hebrew 
“Tikun Taut” [English version: Repairing a Mistake — Jews and Arabs in the Land 
of Israel, 1936-1956] (a collection of articles about the conflict, in 1948 and 
shortly thereafter); and in 2002, “The Road to Jerusalem” (dealing with Glubb 
Pasha, commander of the Jordanian army from 1939 to 1956).!%7 In between the 
above books, Morris published various updated editions of others of his books. 
None of these new books focused on the exodus or revealed anything substantial 
about it, although some discussed the exodus in part, further disseminating 
Morris’s findings about it. Taken together, however, they all contributed to 


165 Said, “New History;” Masalha, New History.” 
'66 Cabha, “A Palestinian.” 


'67 Tan Black and Benny Morris, /srael's Secret Wars (New York, 1991); Benny Morris, Israel’s Border Wars, 
1949-1956: Arab Infiltration, Israeli Retaliation and the Countdown to the Suez War (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993); 
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1996). (Hebrew); Benny Morris, Tikun Taut: Yeudin Vearavim Be’eretz-Israel, 1936-1956 [Jews and Arabs in the 
Land of Israel, 1936-1956] (Tel Aviv: Am Oved, 1999). (Hebrew); Benny Morris, Righteous Victims: A History 
of the Israeli-Arab Conflict, 1881-1999 (New York: Vintage, 1999); Benny Morris, The Road to Jerusalem: Glubb 
Pasha, Palestine and the Jews (London: Tauris, 2002); Benny Morris, Korbanot: Toldot Hasichsuch Hatsiony- 
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Morris’s general presence in and impact on the Israeli scholarly scene and 
society. '% 


Before the publication of “Birth” in English, and immediately thereafter, 
Morris encountered, as we saw, many obstacles along his scholarly path. These 
were mainly difficulties in getting permission to write the “Palma’’ch” book, and 
later, obstacles relating to the exodus research. The latter included: getting 
funding, getting classified documents, finding an Israeli publisher for “Birth” in 
Hebrew, getting approval from the censors to publish “Birth” in Hebrew, the 
initial partial disregard by newspapers of “Birth” in English, and almost complete 
disregard by academic journals of both “Birth” books. Another type of difficulty 
was related mostly to the methodological, instrumental interpretational, and to a 
lesser extent, historical criticism, mainly in the media and the academic spheres. 
Apparently one of the biggest difficulties that he encountered, if not the biggest, 
however, concerned finding a job. 


Prior to the 1990s especially, Israeli universities were highly conservative, and 
therefore all of the scholars that belonged to university departments that 
researched the history of the Jewish nation and Israel were largely conservative 
and Zionist in their orientation.! Some manifestations of this conservative 
approach were, for example, the abovementioned difficulty Morris encountered 
in getting funding for the exodus research, the avoidance by Israeli academic 
journals of reviewing “Birth,” and, as discussed below, Israeli academics not 
writing critically regarding the exodus. Therefore, before the 1990s, critical 
historians could hardly get positions at Israeli universities.'’° Morris thought that 
he suffered from this policy. After 1991, when he was laid off by the Jerusalem 


168 And so did, to some degree, another book he published in 1991 that was not about the conflict: The Roots of 
Appeasement, the British Weekly Press and Nazi Germany during 1933-1939 (London, 1991). 


‘©? Baruch Kimmerling, “Haim Lihiyot Chelek Meahuma hu Tnay Lehivut Haistoria?” [“Is being Part of the Nation 
is a Condition to the Distortion of History?”], Ha'aretz, December 23, 1994. (Hebrew); Uri Milstein, “Madua lo 
Nechkera ad Ko Beofen Mematse Haistoriya shel Milhemet Ha’atsmaut?” [““Why the History of the War of 
Independence was not yet Researched Thoroughly?”], Haaretz, April 20, 1980. (Hebrew); Interview by Rafi 
Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006; Shlomo Zand, Hahistorin, Hazman Vehadimyon: Measkolat 
ha"anal" Vead Harotseach Hapost-Tsiyony [The Historian [The Time and the Imagination: from the "Anal" 
School until the Post-Zionist Murderer] (Tel Aviv: Am Oved, 2004). (Hebrew). 
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Post, he tried in vain to get a job at an Israeli university.!7! Consequently, as time 
passed his economic situation deteriorated so significantly that he had to borrow 
money from friends to support his family.! In 1996, seeing no possibility of 
finding employment in Israel, he considered leaving Israel for a job at an 
American university. He explained then in a newspaper article, “Economically, I 
cannot support myself any more in Israel. In Communist countries they used to 
put skeptical people in mental hospitals. In Israel they prevent you from working. 
This is also a method of getting rid of skeptics.” '”? Eventually he got a job at the 
Israeli Ben-Gurion University, where he has worked until today. This was, 
however, through a special procedure (reminiscent of the procedure involved in 
getting “Birth” in Hebrew published). When the President of Israel in 1996, Ezer 
Weizmann, read in the newspaper article that Morris was thinking of leaving 
Israel, he invited him to his office, as Morris says, in part to see if he really was 
as anti-Zionist as his critics claimed. When the President saw that Morris was not 
especially anti-Zionist, he helped him get the job at Ben-Gurion University.'“ 
Afterwards, however, major efforts were still made to reverse the decision to hire 
Morris. Family members of David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s past leader, contacted the 
University and the highest institutions in Israel, arguing that Morris falsified the 
Zionist idea and therefore should not be hired — but they failed.!”> Later, Morris 


said, “Now I have work and this is what is important.”!” 


Since the early 2000s, there has been a shift to the right in some of the political 
attitudes that Morris has presented in public.'’”” For example, he expressed strong 


'Ghazi-Boullion, Understanding; Amira Lam, “Mechir Ha’atsmaut” [The Price of Independence], Yedioth 
Acharonoth, May 24, 2010. (Hebrew); Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. 

'? Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Benny Morris, June 19, 2006. 
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' Avny, “Dr. Benny Morris;” Nechama Duek, “Hamilchama al Milchamot Israel” [“The War over the Wars of 
Israel”], Yedioth Acharonoth, May 22, 1994. (Hebrew); interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Banny Morris, June 
19, 2006; Meiron Rapoport, “Ha’aravim em Otam Aravim” [“The Arabs are the Same Arabs], Yedioth 
Acharonoth, November 23, 2001. (Hebrew); Ruth Sinai, “Lo Beveit Sifrenu” [Not in our School”), Ha‘aretz, 
May 27, 1997. (Hebrew). 

'76 Rapoport, “Ha’aravim.” 

‘77 Tlan Pappe, however, claimed that already in the late 1980s Morris held, and expressed to him in person, “... 
abominable racist views about the Arabs in general and the Palestinians in particular” (Pappe, ““Response”). As 
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criticism of the Arabs and Palestinians, as well as understanding of the need to 
expel Palestinians in 1948. He also justified their expulsion on the basis that they 
initiated the 1948 War and posed a threat to the nascent State of Israel.'”’ He 
largely did not change, however, his scholarly approach to the causes of the 
exodus, which remained critical. This political shift seems to have inhibited future 
criticism that could have been raised against him, such as the past assertion that 
his then dovish political attitudes led to his critical scholarly findings.'”? Morris, 
however, claimed that those who believed the latter were mistaken. This 
discussion highlights the micro factor of the perceived political attitude of a 
historian by colleagues and by the public. 


Morris’s last major relevant activity to be discussed here is the publication in 
2004 of his book “The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem Revisited.”!®° 
This was his last book focused on the exodus, an updated version of previous 
versions of “Birth,” based in part on newer documents, although with no 
substantial new findings. This book got very little attention in Israeli academia 
and media.!*! No reviews of it were published in any of the main dailies, and in 
the Ha’aretz daily only a short notice appeared with the book’s name and the fact 
that it was published.'*? Morris himself was surprised by this lack of notice, but 
in fact, this was a manifestation of the changes Israel was going through. At that 
time, the critical narrative regarding the exodus was so prevalent in Israel — 
significantly because of Morris — that his 2004 book was not “worthy news.” 


4. Morris's impact 


Having described Morris’s path, it is time to evaluate his impact on the thinking 
in Israel as to the causes of the exodus. Despite the fact that, as we saw, the critical 
narrative regarding the exodus was presented in many Israeli studies as early as 


express hawkish views afterwards. In any case, the focus of this article is on Morris’s academic path and not his 
political attitudes. 


' Benny Morris, “Eineny Tomech Begeirush* [“I do not Support Expulsion”], Ha’aretz, January 20, 2004. 
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the late 1970s, the micro characteristics of these studies reduced their impact in 
Israel. Not all of them focused on the exodus and most dealt with it relatively 
briefly. As for support for presenting the 1948 expulsion -- some studies were not 
based on primary sources, others were based only on testimonials as primary 
sources, and only those from around the mid-1980s were based in part on 
documents. In contrast, “Birth” was the first book to focus in a critical manner 
and in detail on the exodus using many primary sources (documents). This, 
together with the abovementioned more open-minded macro contextual factors, 
including the high centrality of the Palestinians, the micro factors such as the fact 
that “Birth” was also published in Hebrew and its good methodology, and the 
Tikkun article — all led to “Birth” being the most important and influential study 
on the exodus. As Yeoshua Froindlich, a senior figure in the Israeli State Archive, 
and later the Israeli National Archivist, said in 1989 in a conference at the Dayan 
Center, “No doubt Benny Morris’s book [“Birth” in English] is pioneering and no 
one can take from him this exceptional achievement.”!®? Compliments were 
expressed by many other scholars as well, for example, in newspaper reviews 
described above. 


Morris’s research influenced Israel considerably. It contributed 
significantly to the increase in the centrality of the Palestinians and the exodus, 
and thereby promoted research and discussion about it in Israel.'8* As Anita 
Shapira, a leading Israeli historian, said, “... the mere publication of this book 
[“Birth”] increased the Israeli awareness of the disaster of the Arabs of Eretz 
Israel in the 1948 War ... among a relatively wide group ...”!® Similarly, Israel 
Zamir — a 1948 War veteran and later a journalist, who published his memoir of 
the 1948 War in 2004 — explained why he addressed the exodus in his memoir. 
He said, “Of course this [the publication of “Birth”] influenced me ... because in 
the past we addressed it [the exodus] very rarely ... but because it [the exodus] 
surfaced into the public sphere in the 1980s [via Morris’s research] it influenced 


183 Froindlich, “Divrei,” 134. 
184 Cabha, “A Palestinian Look.” 
'85 Anita Shapira, Yeudim Chadashim, Yeudim Yeshanim [New Jews, Old Jews] (Tel Aviv: Am Oved, 1997), p. 
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me... and was expressed in the book [Zamir’s memoir], since as a journalist I 


wanted to be contemporary and relevant.”!*° 


Morris’ research also contributed significantly to the decrease in the taboo 
regarding the critical narrative of the exodus. Thus, increasingly, members of 
various societal and state Israeli institutions felt it was more acceptable to put 
forward the critical narrative; after all, it was already a major part of the public 
discourse. This change was manifested in a variety of societal institutions. For 
example, in the research community, since the early 1990s Israeli academic 
scholars started presenting the critical narrative in their books and in nearly all of 
their studies. Since the mid-1990s Israeli academic journals have also widely 
presented the critical narrative. Moreover, since the late 1980s, the number of 
critical Israeli studies has increased to the point that they comprise the vast 
majority of them. Many of these studies, books and articles written as early as 
1990, mention Morris’s research or base their discussion of the exodus on his 
research.!*” Similarly among 1948 War veterans, many have presented the critical 
narrative in their memoirs since the late 1980s,'** feeling it was safe to do so partly 
due to Morris’s research.!*? His research also induced peace NGOs operating in 
Israel, such as Zochrot, to increase public awareness of the disaster that befell the 
Palestinians in 1948 due to the exodus. This has been done, inter alia, by 
producing dozens of booklets that describe the history of many Palestinian 
localities prior to the 1948 War and during the War. Eitan Bronstein, the director 
of Zochrot, was mentioned above as emphasizing Morris’s importance to 
Zochrot; indeed, Morris’s research is the most cited in its booklets. !°° Similarly, 
since the late 1980s, Israeli daily newspapers have referred to Morris as the main 
figure connected to the critical narrative of the exodus. !*! 


'86 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Israel Zamir, September 11, 2007, 3. For further evidence of the New 


Historians having such impact, see the following interviews with two Israeli 1948 War veterans, both also 
members of the media: interview by author with Uri Avnery, August 24, 2006; interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut 
with Yitshak Tishler, December 27, 2007. 
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The influence of Morris’s research was somewhat similar within the three main 
Israeli state institutions that addressed the history of the conflict: the National 
Information Center, the Publication Branch in the Education Corps of the IDF, 
and the Ministry of Education.!°? Morris and his critical research regarding the 
exodus were well known among their staffs and were generally their main 
resource about the exodus.!%? In the Ministry of Education, for example, this was 
true for Shifra Kulat and Ada Moscovits (Director of the Civics Unit), among 
others, both of whom worked in the Curriculum Branch which was charged with 
writing textbooks in history and civics. “Birth” had a “huge” impact on them, 
being critical, scientific and well validated." This impact applied as well to 
authors of the first three critical textbooks approved in 2000 by the Ministry to 
be used in the educational system — Eyal Nave, Dan Ya’acoby and Ktsiya 
Tavivian: “Birth” was the main scholarly source for the first two, and the 
secondary one for the third author.!%> It should be emphasized that these authors 
did not feel that they were challenging the mainstream perspective on the exodus 
by presenting the critical narrative in their textbooks, but that, on the contrary, 
they were presenting the mainstream perspective at the time, the late 1990s. 
Furthermore, presenting the biased Zionist narrative would have been perceived 
as unacceptable, not serious. As Ktsiya Tavivian explained: “The criticism 
[regarding the exodus] was highly manifested in the research, to someone who 
keeps updated and reads about it ... it also surfaced into the public sphere, into 
the newspapers ... it created here an atmosphere that ... it was impossible to 
ignore [the critical narrative of the exodus], it was impossible to tell the one-sided 


story [the Zionist narrative] “.!%° 


Still on the state level, Morris also contributed to a softer approach by Israel to 
the Israeli-Palestinian peace negotiations, until their collapse in 2001. For decades 
after the 1948 War, Israel refused to acknowledge the tragedy of the Palestinians 
in 1948 and take any political responsibility for the exodus. In contrast, the 2000 


12 Respectively, the first was charged with disseminating official information to the Israeli citizens, the second — 
to the IDF soldiers, and the third — to the students (elementary through high school). 
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'96 Interview by Rafi Nets-Zehngut with Ktsiya Tavivian, June 14, 2009, 1. 
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Camp David and the 2001 Taba Israeli-Palestinian peace summits witnessed a 
change. At that time, the critical narrative of the causes of the exodus was so 
prevalent in Israel— largely due to Morris — that it was hard for Israeli negotiators 
to ignore it, as they had in the past. They also actually read Morris’s studies. For 
example, Gilad Sher, the Bureau Chief and Policy Coordinator for the former 
Prime Minister of Israel Ehud Barak, and a senior negotiator in the peace talks 
with the Palestinians in 1999-2001, mentioned that before and during the 
negotiations he read Morris’s studies, which provided for him historical 
background for the negotiations.!°’ Accordingly, during the summits the Israeli 
negotiators expressed a basic willingness to publicly acknowledge the 
Palestinians’ 1948 tragedy, and indirectly and implicitly Israel's partial 


responsibility for it.!°8 


Thus, we can talk about a double impact by Morris on the (increased) centrality 
and the (decreased) taboo of the exodus, double in terms of the extent of impact 
and the number of institutions being influenced. All of this is especially 
noteworthy considering that the abovementioned societal and state institutions are 
the main ones in Israel that address the history of the conflict. 


Up to this point, we have described only Morris’s direct impact on the view in 
Israel of the exodus. His impact on Israel, however, can be seen as even greater 
when taking into consideration his indirect influence. This conclusion stems from 
the facts that the exodus was the most important historical event in the conflict 
and that “Birth” was closely associated with the significant Tikkun article which 
introduced the New Historians -- as well as from the vast influence of these 
historians in Israel (Morris being the main one). All of the above influence by 
Morris and the New Historians served to weaken acceptance among Israeli society 
of previously held narratives, on many topics, which had been dominant for 
decades Counter-alternative narratives on various subjects, some presented as 
early as the 1970s, were supported or gained more salience in Israel, and new 
critical narratives emerged. Some of these narratives addressed such aspects of 
the conflict as the relations between the Jewish pioneers and the local Palestinians 


'97 Michal Ben-Josef Hirsch, “From Taboo to the Negotiateable: The Israeli New Historians and the Changing 
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in the early 20" century; the 1936-1939 Palestinian Rebellion; the 1948 War and 
the British Mandate’s approach toward the Jews in Eretz Israel; the post-1948 
Palestinian infiltration into Israel; the 1967 Six Day War; and missed 
opportunities for peace during various time periods. Other subjects inspiring new 
narratives did not relate to the conflict but rather, for example, to the relationship 
of the Jewish community in Eretz Israel to the Holocaust; to the history of the 
Jewish nation; and to the discriminatory relations between Israeli-Jews of 
differing origins (e.g., Ashkenazi toward Sephardic/Mizrachi). All in all, the 
historical narrative realm of Israeli society has gradually become significantly 
challenged and fragmented.!°” 


While thus far, we have only discussed Morris’s impact on Israeli society, he 
also somewhat influenced the Palestinians. Their rendering of the history of the 
conflict and other subjects has been perceived by many among them? and by 


many Israelis”°! 


as conservative, self-serving and uncritical (though some studies 
found their part of their memory to be not so biased or self-serving”). The New 
Historians and Morris specifically, encouraged some Palestinians to become more 
self-critical and to re-examine various myths that underlay their people’s beliefs 
in certain areas. This might have been a general inspiration, or a more specific 
one with regard to the conflict, meant to encourage the following line of thought: 
if our rival, Israel, is becoming more critical of itself, we can also do so. Such 
need for self-criticism was voiced, for example, in 1998 by the late Edward Said, 
a renowned Palestinian scholar. When outlining the characteristics and influences 
of the New Historians, he wrote: 


".., speaking self-critically, I feel that as Arabs generally, and Palestinians 
in particular, we must also begin to explore our own histories, myths, and 
patriarchal ideas of the nation, something which, for obvious reasons, we 
have not so far done ... as intellectuals and historians we have a duty to look 
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at our history, the history of our leaderships, and of our institutions with a 
new critical eye. Is there something about those that can perhaps explain 
the difficulties as a people that we now find ourselves in? ... [T]hese are 
serious, and even crucial matters, and they cannot either be left unanswered 
or postponed indefinitely under the guise of national defense and national 


unity. "203 


5. In conclusion 


In the early 1980s, Benny Morris entered the scene of research on the 1948 
exodus and encountered many obstacles in Israel before the publication of 
“Birth.” After its publication he continued to encounter in Israel many difficulties 
such as: initial partial disregard by newspapers and nearly total disregard by 
academic journals of his work, severe difficulty in finding a job; and four-fold 
criticism. As for the historical aspect of his work, however, he and his findings 
were largely well received by critics in Israel -- although not publicly, for the most 
part, until 1991, with the publication of most of the reviews in the main dailies. 
In the mid-1990s, most of Morris’s difficulties decreased significantly in Israel - 
- criticism of the instrumental and interpretational aspects of his work waned, and 
he found employment. Later, however, he still dealt occasionally with some of 
the four-fold criticism. The lack of attention attracted by the publication of the 
updated version of “Birth” in 2004 signaled that Morris and his exodus research 
had become well established in Israel. 


Along his path, many factors external to Israel supported him, such as: critical 
theories developed in western academia influencing Israeli academia; his PhD 
studies in Britain; funding from abroad of his research; his opportunity to publish 
his first five articles and first book abroad; the positive coverage of “Birth” in 
international academic journals and in American newspapers; the American- 
Jewish Diaspora being exposed to these articles; and even finding a job in the 
U.S. This highlights the immense support that the international arena can provide 
for a revisionist historian who encounters taboos and various restraining measures 
in his/her own country. 


203 Said, "New History.” 
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It took Morris about a decade - from the beginning of the publication of his 
studies (the 1985 article) to the mid-1990s - for most of the difficulties he 
experienced in Israel to be resolved. There were ups and downs along the way, 
with gradual improvement as of the early 1990s. This was a difficult path, and 
Morris was able to overcome its obstacles partly due to his own deliberate actions 
and partly to luck and other developments that he did not anticipate — including 
the timing of the eruption of the Second Intifada, the publication of reviews in 
American newspapers and in international academic journals, being asked to write 
the Tikkun article, and the macro more open climate of Israeli society as it 
developed Eventually, as we saw, he had a significant critical influence on Israel 
regarding its beliefs about the exodus. 
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Part 6.2 - Other Psychologial Obstacles 
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Chapter 11: Why Society Members Tend to Support the 
Continuation of Intractable Conflicts and Resist Peaceful 
Resolution? *“ 


Prof. Daniel Bar-Tal, Dr. Eiran Halperin 


Dr. Ronny Porat and Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


On 20 November, 1977, Egyptian President Anwar Sadat delivered a speech 
before the Israeli parliament that marked the beginning of Israeli-Egyptian peace 
negotiations. After referring to the ‘wall’ of conflict, he said: 

"Yet there remains another wall: This wall constitutes a 
psychological barrier between us. A barrier of suspicion. A barrier 
of rejection. A barrier of fear of deception. A barrier of 
hallucinations around any action, deed and decision. A barrier of 
cautious and erroneous interpretation of all and every event or 
statement. It is this psychological barrier which I described in 
official statement as constituting 70 percent of this whole 
problem." (Rabinovich and Reinarz, 2008, p. 366) 


Indeed, we concur with this observation of Sadat, suggesting that conflicts are 
real and they erupt over disagreements relating to tangible and non-tangible goals, 
but they could be resolved if not for psychological barriers that play a major role 
in the resistance to peaceful settlement. This chapter will rely on that assumption 
with the purpose of revealing the psychological forces that both contribute to the 
continuation of intractable conflicts and hamper their resolution. 


204 This chapter was already published: Bar-Tal, D., Halperin E., Porat, R. and Nets-Zehngut, R. (2012). Why 
society members tend to support the continuation of intractable conflicts and resist peaceful resolution? In A. 
Golec de Zavala and A. Cichocka (Eds.), Social psychology of social problems (pp. 254-279). Houndmills, 
England: Palgrave Macmillan. Reproduced with permission of Palgrave Macmillan. 
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1. Introduction 

Violent conflicts have been an inseparable part of human intergroup inter- 
action throughout history to present times. For example, Sarkees, Wayman and 
Singer (2003) noted that just from 1816 to 1997 there have been a total of 401 
wars (79 interstate, 214 civil and 108 extra-state that involved an actor that is not 
a state), bringing us to a surprisingly high average of almost 22 wars per decade. 
Sarkees and colleagues also pointed out that there have been more wars in the 
twentieth century than in the nine-teenth century. Of special interest is the study 
by Harbom, Hogbladh and Wallensteen (2006), which reported that out of 352 
violent conflicts that erupted after the Second World War, only 144 were 
concluded with peace agreements (see also Bilewicz and Vollhardt, this volume). 
Thus, the question as to why society members in an intractable conflict have such 
great psychological difficulty to embark on the road of peace is one of the most 
challenging issues for human beings in general, and for social scientists in 
particular. 

The response to this question is very wide in scope. In the present chapter, 
taking a social-psychological perspective, we will try to explain the difficulties in 
persuading society members to terminate protracted conflicts peacefully, once 
they have been mobilized to participate in them. However, we will first provide a 
brief conceptualization and definition of conflicts in general, and intergroup 


intractable conflicts in particular. 


2. Intergroup conflicts 

There are various definitions of a conflict situation (see Coleman, 2003; 
Kriesberg, 2007; Pruitt and Rubin, 1986; Sherif, 1967). They all focus on 
incompatibility of goals. We define a conflict as a situation in which two or more 
parties perceive their goals, intentions and/or actions as being mutually 
incompatible and act in accordance with this perception (Bar-Tal, in press). This 
definition applies to any conflict. However, this chapter focuses on very severe 
and violent intergroup conflicts, so-called intractable because they resist peaceful 
resolution and last for a long period of time. 

The notion of intractability was proposed initially by Kriesberg (Kriesberg, 
1993, 1998; Kriesberg, Northrup and Thorson, 1989), who differentiated 
intergroup conflicts on a tractable—intractable continuum. At one end are 
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tractable conflicts, which erupt over goals of low importance and last a short 
period of time, during which the parties in dispute view them as being of mixed 
motive nature, ”” solvable, and are interested in resolving them through 
negotiation. 

At the other end of the continuum are intractable conflicts (Bar-Tal, 1998, 
2007; Kriesberg, 1993, 1998) that hold the following features: (1) They are 
perceived by the participating societies as total — because they consider the goals 
as being existential; (2) involve physical violence in which society members are 
killed and wounded; (3) are perceived by society members as irresolvable; (4) are 
perceived as zero-sum?”° in nature; (5) are central because they greatly preoccupy 
the involved society members and appear continuously on the public agenda; 
(6) demand extensive investment of both materials and psychological investment; 
and (7) are long enduring, lasting at least a generation. The conflicts between 
Tamil and Sinhalese in Sri Lanka, between Turks and Kurds in Turkey, between 
Russians and Chechens in Chechnya, between Muslims and Hindus in India’s 
Kashmir, and between Jews and Palestinians in the Middle East, are the 
prototypical examples of such intractable conflicts. 

Violent conflicts in general, and intractable conflicts in particular, demand 
dramatic sacrifices from involved individuals and collectives. The most salient 
sacrifices are in terms of human lives, but such conflicts also require vast 
investments in terms of material, financial, educational and psychological 
resources. In addition, these conflicts bring suffering, distress, misery, hardship, 
stress and other negative experiences to the participating societies. 

Collectives such as nations, ethnic groups or ideological groups are aware of 
these high costs and we would expect that they will make enormous efforts to 
avoid a violent conflict and rally massively to support every attempt to resolve 
disagreements peacefully. Yet, a brief look into the history of war and 
peacemaking provides a gloomy snapshot of the nature of mankind (see for 
example Black, 1998; as well as the war statistics given at the beginning of this 
chapter). Despite enormous efforts to resolve intergroup violent conflicts, history 
shows that while societies are mobilized to wars relatively easily and quickly, it 


205 Mixed motive approach denotes that the parties in conflict realize that their fate is 
interdependent and therefore take into consideration the needs and goals of the other group too. 
206 Zero-sum approach denotes unwillingness by the parties to consider compromises, focuses 
only on own needs and goals, and holds a belief suggesting that any gain by the rival is own loss 
and any loss by the rival is own gain. 
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is much harder and slower to rally them in support of peace (Foyle, 1999; Russell, 
2007; Solomon, 2005). The cases in the Middle East, Sri Lanka or Kashmir are 
only a few of the salient examples of how easily people are mobilized to support 
intergroup violent conflict. For example, Russell (2007) pointed out that in 2000 
about 70% of Russians supported the decision of President Putin to launch a war 
against Chechnya. Another example is the strong public support of Israelis to 
attack the Gaza Strip in December 2008. A survey conducted a week and half after 
the launching of the attack revealed that 94% of the Israeli-Jewish public 
supported the attack (Yaar and Hermann, 2009). At the same time, studies 
regarding peacemaking in Israel (e.g. Bar-Tal, Halperin and Oren 2010) and in 
Russia (Russell, 2007) show more polarized views with substantial objection to 
such steps. 

In trying to explain the described paradox, we propose that socio-psychological 
factors play a major role in the resistance of society members involved in 
intractable conflict to embark on the road to peace. We suggest that once 
collectives engage in a conflict and continue it for a long period of time, they 
develop a socio-psychological repertoire that is functional to meet the various 
challenges that the harsh and violent context of the conflict poses (Bar-Tal, 2007, 
2011, in press). Such a repertoire consists of social beliefs, values, attitudes and 
emotions. Society members tend to adhere to this repertoire, even when peaceful 
resolutions to the conflict become a possibility, and there is need to develop an 
alternative repertoire that facilitates peacemaking and reconciliation (Bar-Tal and 
Halperin, 2011). 

The main goal of this chapter is to provide a number of socio-psychological 
explanations as to why society members prefer — consciously or unconsciously — 
to continue the conflict that brings losses, misery and suffering, and why it is so 
difficult to sway people to adopt an alternative repertoire that advances a 
peacemaking process. First, we will describe some of the important socio- 
psychological factors and mechanisms that encapsulate the barriers to peaceful 
resolution of intractable conflicts. 


3. socio-psychological barriers to peace 
a. Protected values 
Intractable conflicts often concern goals and interests that need to be 
compromised in order to reach a peace agreement. However, such goals are often 
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viewed as directly related to (or reflecting) the protected values of the individual 
or the ingroup and therefore cannot be even brought to the negotiation table. 
According to Tetlock (2003), protected (or sacred) values are defined as ‘those 
values that a moral community treats as possessing transcendental significance 
that precludes comparisons, trade-offs, or indeed any mingling with secular 
values’ (p. 320). These values may be abstract (e.g. human rights, justice and 
religious dogma) or symbolized in a tangible asset, such as a holy site or a territory 
(Skitka, 2002). They can be found in almost every society, and are perceived by 
its members as fundamental for defining their identities, world views and 
ideologies. Protected values are regarded as ‘moral mandates’ (Skitka, 2002) and, 
accordingly, it is impossible to use rational tools in measuring their utility or 
substitution. Therefore, they are considered a taboo and any infringement on them 
is perceived as a violation of the fundamental rules of ethics (Tetlock, 1999, 
2003). 

Studies have shown that when issues are perceived as moral mandates, people 
find it difficult to agree on who has the legitimate authority to decide on them, or 
even agree on the type of process that is necessary for resolving conflicts that 
involve them (Skitka, Bauman and Sargis, 2005). It is thus not surprising that 
these issues become protected against any trade-offs, compromise, division, 
exchange or sharing. Even worse, the mere proposal of trading off a protected 
value is perceived as a threat to the fundamental identity of the group (Baron and 
Spranca, 1997; Fiske and Tetlock, 1997). 

In cases of intractable conflicts, the core issues under dispute are often 
perceived by the parties as protected values. That makes them non-negotiable by 
definition, and society members adopt rigid and stubborn positions in dealing with 
them (Landman, 2010). Giving up on these issues is perceived as moral 
bankruptcy; the mere thought of their being compromised evokes moral outrage 
and emotional resistance (Tetlock, 2003; Tetlock et al., 2000). In such cases, 
members of the collectives engaged in conflict do not see any possibility of 
compromising and, as a result, view the conflict as being total, of zero-sum nature 
and unsolvable. They support one-sided, violent and aggressive actions towards 
the opponent (Ginges and Atran, 2011). 

An example of the impact of protected values is the perception of Jerusalem by 
the Palestinians: one of the key issues that have to be resolved in the Israeli— 
Palestinian conflict (Amirav, 2009; Klein, 2001). Palestinians perceive the goal 
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of establishing their capital in Jerusalem and control over the Temple Mount as a 
sacred one.207 To Sunni Muslims, Jerusalem is one of the three most important 
religious cities, primarily due to Muhammad’s Night Journey of Ascension. 
Today, Temple Mount is the location of two Islamic landmarks intended to 
commemorate the event: Al-Aqsa and the Dome of the Rock mosques. In viewing 
Jerusalem as sacred, Palestinians insist on placing the capital of their state in the 
city and having full control of Temple Mount. The Palestinians insisted on this 
during the Camp David summit in 2000 in which the leaders of both parties 
negotiated a peace agreement. Eventually, the issue of Jerusalem — the future of 
the city (and Temple Mount in particular) — has been considered as the primary 
reason for the failure of the summit, as for both sides Jerusalem in general and 
Temple Mount specifically are related to the realm of sacred values (Druker, 2002; 
Klein, 2001; Sher, 2001). 

Another example of a protected value pertains to the India—Pakistan conflict 
over Kashmir. From India’s perspective, the goal of holding Kashmir represents 
the sacred value of secularism. This sacred value allows India to live with 
considerable Muslim minority, viewing the partition of 1947 as an unfortunate 
historical act that was done because of religious pressure. In this line, in India’s 
view, new territorial concession based on religious contentions will open a 
possibility of second partition, negating India’s secular sacred value (Bose, 2005; 
Paul, 2005). 


b. Identity 

Another factor that instills intractable conflicts is the fact that many of these 
conflicts are viewed as involving threats to the most basic foundations of social 
identities (Cash, 1996; Kelman, 1999, see also Golec de Zavala and Schatz, this 
volume). According to social identity theory, individuals organize their social 
world in terms of groups, and form a social identity that reflects their group 
membership. This identity becomes an extremely important part of their 
individual and collective being and, when an issue concerning their identity is 
salient, individuals will think, feel and act on the basis of their group’s 
membership (Tajfel and Turner, 1986). Moreover, social identity is not only 
related to organization of social world, but also to contents that imbue it with 


207 This is a religious site in the Old City of Jerusalem, considered as a very holy place by Jews and 
Muslims. 
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meaning (David and Bar-Tal, 2009). Ashmore, Deaux, and McLaughlin-Volpe 
(2004) defined contents related to identity as ‘the semantic space in which identity 
resides — a space that can include self-attributed characteristics, political ideology, 
and developmental narratives’ (p. 94). These contents provide a common societal 
viewpoint that underlies the sense of belonging and identification. Content differs 
from one collective to another (Bar-Tal, 2000) and in the case of nations each has 
its own set of contents that defines its identity (Andrews, 2007). These contents 
enable members of the collective to identify with their unique collective rather 
than with any other collective (Barthel, 1996; Cairns et al., 1998; Oren, Bar-Tal 
and David, 2004). Contents of social identity can be related to territory, use of 
language or cultural myths. 

Importantly, when the goals in conflict (such as a particular territory, or 
practicing a tradition of the particular ethnic group) are defined as deeply related 
to identity, groups have great difficulty to compromise on them (Brewer, 2011; 
Korostelina, 2006). Rothman (1997) argued that intractable conflicts are ‘deeply 
rooted in the underlying human needs and values that together constitute people’s 
social identities’ (p. 6). In such cases, parties in conflict need full achievement of 
the goals because their deprivation threatens their existence as a collective. 

An illustration of the major role of social identity in intractable conflicts is the 
situation of the Kurds in Turkey. Until the 1990s, Kurdish schools were closed, 
their cultural heritage was banned, names of geographical places were changed 
from Kurdish to Turkish, and Kurds were discouraged or prohibited to use 
Kurdish dialects in broadcasting, religious preaching and education. The state also 
tried to suppress their religious—traditional practices, aiming to promote a secular, 
Westernized citizenship of modern Turkey. Since all the suppressed cultural 
expressions are an essential part of Kurdish social identity, the oppressive policies 
of the Turkish state raised Kurdish resentment and anger and contributed to the 
violent escalation of the Kurdish—Turkish conflict (Loizides, 2010; Ocarlar, 
2009). 

Another example relates to the role of the Tamil identity, centralized over the 
Tamil language for the Tamil minority in Sri Lanka. In 1956, the Sinhalese 
majority in the parliament enacted a law that made their language, Sinhala, the 
sole official language. Tamils were suddenly called upon to obtain proficiency in 
a language that was alien to them in order to secure employment in the public 
sector, hold jobs in government services and receive promotions. Most 
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importantly, Tamils felt that the bases of their social identity were threatened — as 
their language is its central part. Not surprisingly, Tamils protested fiercely 
against this legislation and, after being rejected, turned to militant activities 
against the Sinhalese majority (Bandarage, 2008; Kearney, 1978). 


c. Basic needs 

The goals of those involved in intractable conflicts are often related to 
fulfilment of basic needs that every individual and collective aims to satisfy (e.g. 
basic needs to be able to feed the family or for safety). Maslow’s (1954) seminal 
theory of hierarchy of needs refers to the needs of individuals and arranges them 
in order of importance. However, in the current chapter we focus more on 
collective needs. We suggest that although the needs are experienced on the 
individual level, group members may share needs and care about (or personalize) 
the needs that concern their whole collective. Various types of needs can be 
relevant with respect to societies involved in intractable conflicts. First, conflicts 
can be related to unequal distribution of economic resources and wealth along 
lines of groups’ boundaries, when some groups experience a very high level of 
poverty (Ledgerwood, Liviatan and Carnevale, 2007; see also Sutton, Cichocka 
and van der Toorn, this volume). These groups may pose a goal, via conflict, of 
achieving equal division of wealth. Next in importance to needs of physical 
survival are the collective needs of safety and security. Many groups define the 
goals they hope to achieve through conflict in terms of assuring secure existence. 
Finally, collectives express needs related to positive esteem and self-actualization 
such as positive social identity, or collective self-expression and _ self- 
determination. 

Deprivation of these needs (or at least one of them) can mobilize efforts to 
satisfy them. Azar (1990) suggested that the basic conditions for eruption of 
protracted conflicts are deprivation of the basic living needs that relate to 
collectives. Collectives have great difficulty to compromise on goals that they 
consider to be essential to the satisfaction of their basic needs. In many cases, 
groups believe that the continuation of the conflict ensures the satisfaction of their 
needs and that its ending might change that situation. Jewish society illustrates the 
need in security and safety that is well-embedded into the Israeli goals of the 
Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict. Because Israeli Jews perceive their history as a 
continuum of persecutions, culminating with the Holocaust, they share a 
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1998; Bar-Tal, Magal and Halperin, 2009). Individual and collective security 
became an ultimate goal that for Israeli Jews has to be satisfied in any peace 
agreement with the Arab states and the Palestinians. Since the security demands 
are very far-reaching (e.g. demanding parts of the Palestinian and Syrian 
territories), they play a major role in the current stalemate in the Israeli— 
Palestinian and Israeli-Syrian peace processes. 

Another example relates to the basic needs of economic survival. The Mayan 
Indians in Guatemala have suffered enormous economic and political deprivation 
because of the unequal distribution of the wealth, resources and power that 
favored greatly the upper classes — white —skinned descendants of European 
immigrants to Guatemala. The poverty and very low living standards of the 
Mayan Indians in comparison to the ruling class led to the eruption of the civil 
war in 1960, initiated by various Mayan insurgent groups (Paige, 1983; Reeves, 
2006). It was very difficult to terminate this conflict because the goals of the 
Mayans related to the satisfaction of their basic needs and thus required major 
restructuring of the society. 


d. Conflict-supporting societal beliefs 

Another factor that obstructs peacemaking is the conflict-supporting socio- 
psychological beliefs that societies involved in intractable conflicts share with 
great confidence (Bar-Tal, 2007 in press). These societal beliefs are part of the 
repertoire that society members develop to meet the challenges that conflicts pose 
(see Bar-Tal, 2007, in press). The repertoire helps to satisfy unfulfilled needs, 
facilitates coping with threat and plays a major role in the attempts to withstand 
the enemy. Yet, at the very same time, this repertoire — due to its selective, biased 
and distortive nature — prevents society members from identifying opportunities 
to resolve the conflict. Thus, it preserves the conflict because it prevents an 
alternative view about the conflict and/or the opponent. 

It was suggested that this repertoire consists of two elements (Bar-Tal, 2007 
2011, in press).7°° These are as follows: 


208 The third element is collective emotional orientation with an emphasis on a number of 
particular emotions that appear in times of intractable conflict (Bar-Tal, 2012, Bar-Tal, Halperin 
and de Rivera, 2007; Barbalet, 1998; Kemper, 1990; Mackie and Smith, 2002) — the most notable are 
fear, hatred, humiliation and despair (see also, for example, Bar-Tal, 2001; Halperin, 2008, 2010; 
Halperin, Sharvit, and Gross, 2011). 
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1. Collective memory includes a coherent and meaningful constructed 
narrative about the history of the conflict that has some basis in actual 
events (Cairns and Roe, 2003; Halbwachs, 1992; Liu and Hilton, 2005), 
but typically is significantly biased, selective and distorted in ways that 
meets the present needs of the society (Nets-Zehngut, 201 1a, 201 1b). 

2. Ethos of conflict is defined as the configuration of shared, central- 
societal beliefs that provide a particular dominant orientation to a society 
at present and for the future (Bar-Tal, 2000, 2012). 


The ethos is composed of eight major themes about issues related to the 
conflict, the ingroup, and its adversary: (1) societal beliefs about the justness of 
one’s own goals, which outline the contested goals, indicate their crucial 
importance, and provide their explanations and rationales; (2) societal beliefs 
about security stress the importance of personal safety and national survival, and 
outline the conditions for their achievement; (3) societal beliefs of positive 
collective self-image concern the ethnocentric tendency to attribute positive traits, 
values and behavior to one’s own society; (4) societal beliefs of victimization 
concern the self-presentation of the ingroup as the victim of the conflict; (5) 
societal beliefs of delegitimizing the opponent concern beliefs that deny the 
adversary’s humanity; (6) societal beliefs of patriotism generate attachment to the 
country and society, by propagating loyalty, love, care and sacrifice; (7) societal 
beliefs of unity refer to the importance of ignoring internal conflicts and 
disagreements during intractable conflicts to unite the society’s forces in the face 
of an external threat; (8) societal beliefs of peace refer to peace as the ultimate 
desire of the society (Bar-Tal, 2000, 2007; Rouhana and Bar-Tal, 1998). 

The described two elements of the repertoire permeate with time into the fabric 
of the society, and can be referred to as an ideology that a society involved in an 
intractable conflict conforms to. It is widely shared by society members and is 
maintained by societal institutions and of communication. It contributes to the 
formation, maintenance and strengthening of the social identity (Bar-Tal, 2000, 
2001, 2007, 2012; Nets-Zehngut, 2008, 201 1a; Rouhana and Bar-Tal, 1998) and 
serves as a pillar for the emerged culture of conflict (Bar-Tal, 2012). Thus, the 
conflict channels -supporting societal beliefs serve as the epistemic basis to imbue 
social identity with meaning (Barthel, 1996; Cairns et al., 1998; Gillis, 1994; 
Oren, Bar-Tal and David, 2004) and provide the major contents that constitute the 
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foundations of a ‘culture of conflict’. As such, it serves as a major obstacle to 
resolve the conflict peacefully (Bar-Tal and Halperin, 2011). 

Halperin and Bar-Tal (2011) found that adherence to the ethos of conflict led 
Israeli Jews to oppose compromises for peace and to reject any possibility to be 
exposed to positive information about Palestinians. Porat, Halperin and Bar-Tal 
(2012 found that when faced with a new peace proposal, Jews in Israel who hold 
high levels of ethos of conflict were more prone to acquire negative information 
about the implications of that proposal. This negative information ultimately led 
those who believed in the ethos of the conflict to reject the proposal. Thus, 
empirical data confirms that the repertoire of the conflict inhibits penetration of 
new and positive information into the individual and the societal cognitive sphere. 

Another example relates to the impact of the Irish Catholic collective memory 
of the long conflict in Northern Ireland, which glorifies events such as the 
opposition to the oppression under the British rule, the 1916 Easter Rising against 
the British, the 1964-1972 civil rights campaign, and the 1972 Bloody Sunday in 
which 14 unarmed Catholic protestors were killed by the British. Such memories 
were a significant obstacle in reaching a peace agreement in this conflict (Feldman 
1998; Rolston, 2010; Walker, 1996). First, the societal beliefs of the collective 
memory intensified feelings of threat, mistrust and a sense of victimhood. Second, 
making peace with compromises was viewed as violating the memories of the 
fallen: as many Irish Catholics died in order to achieve the ultimate goal of uniting 
Northern Ireland with the Republic of Ireland (Shaw, 1972). 


e. Centrality of perceived threat 

The next factor is the centrality of threat and its emotional consequences, 
namely fear, anxiety and angst (see also Stephan, this volume). Threat is 
experienced when human beings detect danger to themselves personally, to their 
kin in the wide sense and/or to their collective (Cohen, 1979; Rousseau, 2006). 
This detection implies possible harm in various domains: physical or economic 
harm (to individuals or their properties), as well as symbolic harm to values, 
ideology, dogmas or specific beliefs (Stephan and Renfro, 2002). 

The context of every intractable conflict is characterized with the chronic 
perception of threat. These threatening cues tend to be amplified in human minds 
because, as suggested in evolutionary psychology, human beings are more tuned 
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negative information in conflict situations receives more weight: is more attended, 
remembered and considered. This phenomenon, which has been coined the 
“negativity bias’, is an inherent characteristic of the negative motivational system 
(Cacioppo and Bernston, 1994; Cacioppo, Gardner and Bernston, 1999; Jordan, 
1965; Kanouse and Hanson, 1972; Lewicka, Czapinski and Peeters, 1992; Peeters, 
1971; Peeters and Czapinski, 1990; Rozin and Royzman, 2001; Taylor, 1991). It 
explains why people have difficulty in disregarding, or at least minimizing, the 
influence of the negative information that motivates continuation of the conflict, 
and thus have difficulty focusing on the positive information that signals the 
possibility and advantages of peacemaking. The negative motivational system is 
structured to respond more intensely than the positive motivational system to 
comparable levels of motivational activation (Cacioppo and Gardner, 1999). 

In addition, negative information strongly impacts evaluation, judgement and 
action (Cacioppo and Berntson, 1994; Christianson, 1992; Lau, 1982; Peeters and 
Czapinski, 1990 and studies by Ito et al., 1998; Wagenaar and Groeneweg, 1990). 
A similar bias has also been noted within the literature on persuasion. Negative 
events and information tend to be more closely attended, better remembered and 
more able to produce attitude change than positive events and information 
(Brehm, 1956; Cacioppo and Bernston, 1994; Patchen, Hofman and Davidson, 
1976). 

Also according to prospect theory (Kahneman and Tversky, 1979), people are 
more reluctant to lose what they already have than they are motivated to gain what 
they do not have (Tversky and Kahneman, 1986). Put differently, the value 
function is steeper on the loss side than on the gain side. Consequently, the 
negativity bias has two implications: (1) during evaluation of new opportunities, 
information about potential harm is weighted more heavily than positive 
information about peace opportunities; (2) when making a decision under risky 
conditions, potential costs are more heavily weighted than potential gains 
(Kanouse and Hanson, 1972). 

Direct evidence regarding the role of threat in preserving conflicts was 
presented by Maoz and McCauley (2008). Their study showed that perceived 
threat by Israeli Jews in the context of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict led 
them to higher support of retaliatory aggressive policies against the Palestinians 
— their transfer or coercive operations against them, as well as resistance to 
compromising views regarding the solution of the conflict. The enduring 
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perceived threat leads individuals who are involved in intractable conflict to 
chronic experience of fear (Bar-Tal, 2001), which predisposes people to react to 
threatening cues and leads to overestimation of danger and threat. Increased 
sensitivity to threat facilitates the selective retrieval of information related to fear 
and increases accessibility of procedural knowledge that was effective in coping 
with threatening situations in the past (Clore, Scharz and Conway, 1994; Isen, 
1999; Lazarus and Folkman, 1984; LeDoux, 1995, 1996; Ohman, 1993). 
Moreover, once fear is evoked, people tend to adhere to known situations and 
avoidance of risky, uncertain and novel ones. Thus, fear leads to cognitive 
freezing: fear reduces openness to new ideas and resistance to change (Clore, 
Scharz and Conway, 1994; Isen, 1999; Jost et al., 2003; LeDoux, 1995, 1996; 
Ohman, 1993). These effects of fear not only apply to individuals, but also to 
collectives who, in the context of intractable conflict, form collective emotional 
orientation of fear (Bar-Tal, 2001; Halperin, Sharvit and Gross, 2011; Jarymowicz 
and Bar-Tal, 2006). 

The collective fear orientation tends to limit perspective by binding the present 
to past experiences related to the conflict, and by building expectations for the 
future exclusively on the basis of the past (Bar-Tal, 2001). This seriously hinders 
the disassociation from the past needed to allow creative thinking about new 
alternatives that may resolve the conflict peacefully. Collective fear, if deeply 
entrenched in the psyche of society members, as well as in the culture, inhibits the 
evolvement of the hope for peace (see Jarymowicz and Bar-Tal, 2006). Society 
members then have difficulty freeing themselves from the domination of fear to 
construct hope for peace. 

Another angle explaining the central role of threat and fear in the continuation 
of intractable conflicts derives from the psychological theory of terror 
management (Pyszczynski, Greenberg and Solomon, 1997; Solomon, Greenberg 
and Pyszczynski, 1991). This theory suggests that an innate anxiety of 
annihilation, combined with the human knowledge of inevitable death, creates an 
ever-present potential for terror. According to the theory, a central defense 
mechanism used by society members in this situation is validation and 
maintenance of cultural worldviews that instils meaning, order and stability. In 
the case of intractable conflict, signals of threats increase salience of mortality. 
This salience leads to the adherence to conflict-supporting societal beliefs (ethos 
of conflict and collective memory) that are hegemonic worldviews in this context, 
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as part of the culture of conflict. In addition, collectives may turn to violent means 
in order to defend these societal beliefs, as well as trying to defeat or annihilate 
rival outsiders who are viewed as threatening the dominant worldview and the 
society itself (Hirschberger and Pyszczynski, 2010). 

In fact, perceptions of threat and fear are continuously present in all intractable 
conflicts that typically involve violence and destruction of various kinds. The 
Russian perception of the Chechens provides a specific example to the effect of 
threat and salience of mortality. Since the beginning of the fighting in the mid- 
1990s, the Russians suffered casualties not only on the battlefields but also, and 
most significantly, at home — as a result of terror attacks against the civilian 
population. Such incidents included the taking of hostages at Budennovsk (1995) 
and Kizlyar (1996), the ‘Black September’ bombings in various cities (1999), the 
Nord-Ost, the-atre siege (2002), and the ‘Black Widow’ suicide bombings 
throughout 2003. These traumatic events caused fear and alarm among the 
majority of Russians, swinging public mood decisively against the Chechens (as 
the theory of terror-management would predict). Indeed, as a result, the Chechens 
have been widely dehumanized; perceived as terrorists, bandits, spooks, thieves, 
wild, dangerous and mad. But of special importance was the effect of threat on 
the intensified feelings of insecurity and intolerance of any opposition to drastic 
counterinsurgency measures, support of military means against Chechens and 
resistance to compromising solutions to the conflict (Russell, 2002, 2005). 


f. Habituation to conflict 

Through the years of protracted conflict, individuals as well as collectives learn 
how to deal with situations and conditions of violent confrontations and how to 
adapt to them. They learn how to understand meaningfully the conflict situation, 
how to organize new information and experiences, and what to expect from the 
rival (Bar-Tal, 2007, in press). They also learn how to deal with the threatening 
situation, how to develop institutionalized ways to cope with the stress and how 
to withstand the rival. As a result, society members live with the feeling that the 
conflict context is meaningful, unambiguous, predictable and even bearable. 

Peacemaking requires profound changes of well-established ways of coping 
and adaptation. It requires moving into an unknown realm and taking risks. Such 
changes arouse uncertainty, unpredictability and ambiguity. For example, it is 
never certain that the opponent really means to engage in the peacemaking 


process. It is always possible that he may try to gain time to regroup and collect 
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resources for the continuation of the conflict. Thus, society members prefer to 
continue the known, certain and predictable reality of the conflict instead of 
moving into the unknown peace process that causes new stress and threat 
(Kelman, 2007; Mitchel, 2005; Mitzen, 2006). This choice can be understood: as 
during peacemaking processes there are still many signs of conflict. Often the 
violence continues, as well as hostile rhetoric. Thus people are hesitant to change 
their approach to the ongoing conflict too quickly. 

The above analysis is illustrated in the conflict between the Greek Cypriots and 
the Turkish Cypriots. In the recent referendum on the Annan Plan held in 2004, 
Greek Cypriots rejected the UN proposal to resolve the conflict. Various 
explanations can be given for this result, but one of them pertains to the 
habituation process. The majority of Greek Cypriots preferred the familiar 
conflictive situation over the proposed new, unknown situation of peace. Being 
habituated to the conflict, refusing to accept the proposed compromises led to the 
continuation of the conflict (Michael, 2007; Yilmaz, 2005). 

Another example relates to the attitude of nationalists (Catholics) in Northern 
Ireland regarding the new police force. Familiar with police persecution by the 
enemy (i.e. the Protestants) in the past, they find it hard to cooperate with the new 
police force and to obey its orders. Policing is a contentious issue for them, since 
they continue to see the police as a political force, and therefore many are resistant 
to changing their suspicious and antagonistic attitude towards the police. 
Consequently, they effectively interfere with its operation, and many of them (e.g. 
members of Sinn Fein, the largest republican political party) do not join the police 
force (Wilson and Stapleton, 2007). 


g. Profiteers and their motivation 

Resistance to peacemaking is also observed among various societal sectors, 
groups and individuals who consciously or unconsciously are motivated by their 
gains from the conflict situation. Consciously means that these society members 
and sectors are well aware of their gains and act upon those interests, while 
unconsciously means that they support the continuation of the conflict without 
being completely aware of how they benefit from it, instead expressing various 
ideological or other arguments for its continuation. For instance, profiteers include 
the investors in the military-industrial complex, military personnel who gain 
status and prestige, or civilian sectors that acquire resources or other benefits. 


Thus, the investors develop military industries, trade weapons and develop 
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supportive infrastructure in all spheres of collective life (see for example Mintz, 
1983). They profit from the continuation of the intractable conflict and have a 
vested interest in its continuation (Koistinen, 1980). 

Another segment in society that often has a motivation to continue the conflict 
is the military sector itself. During intractable conflict, this sector gains 
tremendous influence in the decision-making process as they are the professionals 
who carry the burden of the confrontation. Furthermore, because prolonged and 
violent conflicts impinge on every domain of collective life, the military elite 
extends its influence also to other domains. Because of their high status, prestige 
and sacrifices, they also gain easy access to major positions in either the public 
service or the private sector after their retirement (Cohen, 1995). Eventually, the 
military elite as an agent of conflict, exercises significant influence to continue it, 
acting at times as a spoiler of the peace process when this possibility appears. 

For example, Israeli-Jewish settlers who received from the Israeli government 
land to build their houses, infrastructure and tax benefits, gain much from the 
continuation of the conflict. Peaceful resolution of the Israeli— Palestinian conflict 
that will necessitate dismantling many settlements will lead to the loss of some of 
these gains. This is one of the reasons why the majority of settlers lead a well- 
orchestrated campaign to prevent peaceful resolution of the conflict (Hever, in 
press; Zertal and Eldar, 2007). 

Another example relates to the conflict in El Salvador between the military-led 
government and the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN). The 
Salvadorian army had significant gains from the continuation of the conflict: it 
acquired major power and status in the state’s administration and elite as their 
alleged protector from the revolutionaries. In addition, senior officers gained 
wealth from extortion they conducted during the war, and payments received by 
the elite. Consequently, some had an interest in the continuation of the conflict 
and tried to obstruct its resolution (Deane, 1996; Huge, 1996). 


h. Human losses 

Another socio-psychological factor that often inhibits peacemaking is the 
weight of losses suffered by the societies involved. The sanctity of life is a 
universal value, therefore killing is considered as the most serious violation of the 
moral code (Donagan, 1979; Kleinig, 1991). Societies engaged in intractable 
conflict frequently suffer heavy human losses of both soldiers and civilians. Death 
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of society members as a result of hostile activities of the rival increases the 
emotional involvement of the parties (Bar-Tal, 2003; Nets-Zehngut, 2009). 

Moreover, human losses generate rituals, ceremonies and monuments that are 
dedicated to preserving the memory of the fallen. They glorify battles and wars, 
the heroism of the fallen, the malevolence of the enemy, and the necessity to 
continue the struggle in fulfilment of the patriotic ‘will’ of the fallen. Thus, they 
inspire society members to continue the conflict against the enemy (Arviv- 
Abromovich, 2011). A vivid example is the words of a young Israeli Jew who 
explained his objection to withdrawal from the territories occupied by Israel in 
the 1967 War: ‘Now, I... I’m not in favor to give up territories for...for peace. It 
pains me because people fought, people died there for that territory, so why are 
you returning them? Do you know how much Jewish blood there is there?’ 
(Fuxman, 2011). Furthermore, people feel obliged to revenge these losses in 
retribution for the inflicted violence (Silke, 2006; Turner-High, 1949), or because 
they know that it is impossible to compensate close relatives for the loss of a life 
(Bar-Tal, 2003; Scheff, 1994). 

In addition, people who lost their dear ones often urge the society to adhere to 
its original goals and object to any peace move that results in compromise. This 
stand is motivated by the feeling that by compromising the goals the sacrifice was 
in vein. Similarly, a peace settlement that could have been achieved in the past 
raises the feeling that it would have been possible to avoid the sacrifices made. 
There is an assumption that early compromises could have saved lives, but since 
the society has decided to adhere to its original goals — and has sacrificed 
compatriots in the conflict — there should be continuation of this adherence. 
Particularly, supporting peace might cause a cognitive dissonance, since adhering 
to new goals is inconsistent with the sacrifice made in continuing the conflict. 
People who lost their dear ones yield a strong influence on the decision to continue 
the conflict and refuse to reach compromises that could settle the conflict 
peacefully. 

Empirical data from the Israeli-Jewish society shows that those who were 
personally exposed or suffered from terrorism expressed more radical positions 
towards Palestinians (Canetti-Nisim et al., 2009). For example, the Israeli-Jewish 
hawkish non-governmental organization Almagor was founded by relatives of 
victims of Palestinian terror attacks, with the goal of exerting pressure against the 
release of Palestinian prisoners captured by Israel. It conducts wide-scale activity 
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against the Palestinians such as demonstrations, lobbying in Israeli parliament and 
abroad, and giving lectures — all about delegitimizing the Palestinians and trying 
to decrease public support for making the compromises needed for peace 
(Almagor, 2011). 

Similarly, relatives of nationalist victims in the conflict in Northern Ireland 
demanded during the 1990s peace negotiations that the responsibility of the 
British Army for the death of their loved ones would be investigated, and that in 
case of illegal killings, the responsible soldiers would be prosecuted. This demand 
met with rejection by the British and presented an obstacle in the peace process 
(Lundy and McGovern, 2010). 


4. Conclusion 

This chapter has focused on intractable intergroup conflicts and attempts to 
provide an answer to a key question related to violent conflicts: why is it so 
difficult to end them? In other words, why is it so difficult for societies involved 
in intractable conflicts to change towards peacemaking? The chapter reviews 
socio-psychological mechanisms and dynamics that play a central role in the 
process of preserving protracted conflicts. We have argued that people and 
collectives in conflicts tend to adhere to their repertoire of goals, motivations, 
beliefs, attitudes, emotions and patterns of behaviors that support the continuation 
of the conflict. 

Obviously, socio-psychological factors are not the only factors that make 
conflict resolution so difficult. Arrow et al., (1995), in their seminal work about 
barriers to peace, mention also tactical, strategic, structural and organizational 
types of barriers. Nevertheless, the main focus of our argument here is on the 
socio-psychological obstacles and, along these lines, the main challenge is to 
suggest ways to overcome all the above-described barriers and instead motivate 
society members to adopt a new repertoire that supports peaceful resolution. 

Embarking on the road of peace often begins when a number of society 
members begin to think that the conflict should be resolved peacefully, and then 
begin to realize this idea. Once such an idea emerges — and is propagated by 
society members — a process of moving the society towards resolving the conflict 
peacefully begins. There are various ways to illuminate this process. It is possible 
to divide it into different phases or to look at it from various angles. In essence, 
however, it is a long process of societal change; of building a new repertoire that 
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allows reaching an agreement with the opponent, and then constructing a new 
ethos and collective memory that serve as a new foundation in the emerging new 
culture of peace. 

This process involves all types of society members, from the grass roots to 
leaders. Fundamental views about the conflict have to change: the definition of 
group goals, the perception of the opponent and the relationship with them, the 
beliefs about the group and about its past, and more. This process usually involves 
bottom-up and top-down processes where, together with the extensive activities 
of peace organizations (representatives of the bottom-up, the grass roots) that 
impart the new ideas, there is also need to involve leaders from the top who 
eventually lead the negotiations. This process is gradual, long and complex 
because societal change is not a simple matter. Ideologies, cultures and identity- 
related beliefs are well entrenched in the society and powerful forces guard that 
they will not change easily. 

Also, the process towards peace is not necessarily linear but may have 
fluctuations that sometimes lead to re-escalation of the conflict and then again to 
its de-escalation. The above described process may begin, but may not necessarily 
end with the new peace-supporting repertoire, or with peaceful conflict settlement. 
In addition, en route to a peace agreement, the process may stop at a certain point 
for a long period of time. Nevertheless, it is obvious that lasting and warm peace 
requires a long process of reconciliation and evolvement of a culture of peace. 
This process does not only change the nature of relations between two rivals, it 
also transforms the nature of the societies that lived under the shadow of 
intractable conflict, sometimes through many generations. A new context of peace 
has influence on many different aspects of life in different domains. It may change 
relations and power structure between different segments of the society, and so 
on. The cases of peacemaking in El Salvador, Algeria, South Africa or even 
Northern Ireland testify that the process of peacemaking is possible. It is our 
mission to find ways to strengthen the weak part of the presented asymmetry in 
order move societies out of the destructive intractable conflicts and into the light 
of peace and prosperity. 
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A practical task for readers 

This chapter attempted to present major socio-psychological barriers that play 
a role in intractable intergroup conflicts, preventing their peaceful resolution. In 
the analysis, we referred to a number of notable intractable intergroup conflicts 
such as the conflict between Jews in Israel and Palestinians, between Russians and 
Chechens in Russia, the intra-societal conflicts in El Salvador and Guatemala, 
inter-ethnic conflicts between Kurds and Turks in Turkey, or between Tamil and 
Sinhalese in Sri Lanka, or between Turkish and Greek Cypriots in Cyprus, as well 
as between Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland. Please select one of 
these conflicts, describe its history and background and then analyze all the socio- 
psychological barriers that played a major role in preventing its resolution. 
Finally, propose ways to overcome these barriers. (It is possible to select another 
intractable intergroup conflict for this analysis as well). 
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Suggested readings 


To learn more about the topic of this chapter see Ross and Ward (1995), 
Halperin (2011), Kelman (2007), Bar-Tal and Halperin (2011 and 2009). 
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Chapter 12: Summary and Conclusion 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


This book provides a wide and deep discussion regarding the three processes 
that can be used to address the destructive aftermath of intractable conflicts. 
Following the theoretical background about these conflicts, the three processes 
have been discussed (ARP, PRP and the SHP?”), and then, the inclusive model. 
Finally, various main obstacles in implementing the model have been presented 
in Chapters 8-11. 

Focusing on these obstacles, as we have seen in Chapter 9, the popular 
memory of the rival party can include self-serving biased narratives that 
inaccurately portray the history of the conflict very favorably towards the in- 
group and the reverse towards the rival, the out-group. This can lead to negative 
psychological reactions toward the rival, such as negative emotions, low levels of 
trust, and unwillingness to compromise in peace agreements, as well as inhibition 
of peace negotiations. All in all, these are phenomena that constrain peace and 
reconciliation. However, implementing the ARP, as part of the inclusive model, 
can change this dire state of affairs. The rival parties can, for example, form a 
historians commission composed of scholars from both parties to examine the 
history of the conflict and construct a dialogue about it. In this context, the 
scholars will learn about the narratives of their opponent, try to reduce the gap 
between the narratives of each party, or even reach one agreed-upon narrative. 
The findings of the commission can then be adopted by the respective 
governments (thereby transforming their official memory of the conflict) and 
incorporated in the textbooks used in their educational systems, thus making the 
students’ popular memory more accurate and less self-serving. This can promote 
peace and reconciliation. 

Moving to Chapter 10, we have seen that revisionist historians can encounter 
immense difficulties on their path to publish less self-serving and biased historical 
narratives of conflicts. Historians have a huge impact on the collective memory 
of their societies, because they are perceived as epistemic authorities regarding 


209 APR = Active Reconciliation Process, PRP = Passive Reconciliation Process, and SHP = Self-Healing Process. 
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the past; after all, they are the experts in the historical sphere. The path followed 
by Israeli historian Benny Morris was part of the SHP that the Israeli-Jews 
experienced independently, with no collaboration with the Palestinians. Morris's 
critical, post-Zionist studies contributed to the transformation of the Israeli 
collective memory which became less self-serving and biased, in addition to 
promoting a similar critical trend among Palestinian scholars. This promoted 
peace and reconciliation in the Middle East. 

Lastly, in Chapter 11 various obstacles to peace and reconciliation have been 
discussed such as protected values, national identity, basic needs, and the 
centrality of perceived threat. All these obstacles can be (and in fact are) dealt 
with, and overcome by using the many methods for implementing the ARP 
discussed in Chapter 2, such as offering an apology, operating a Truth and 
Reconciliation Committee or a historians commission, establishing joint projects, 
tourism and the media. These methods can gradually transform the psychological 
repertoire of the rival parties to become more accurate and less antagonistic 
toward the rival, thereby promoting peace and reconciliation. 

In sum, using the model can promote peace and reconciliation. It is hoped that 
fewer conflicts will exist, and regarding those that do exist, or that have recently 
been resolved, it is also hoped that the three processes discussed in this book will 
be used, thereby increasing the chances for peace and reconciliation worldwide. 
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